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riims  wealth  of  tiadiiioo  which  Barroauda  the  Cathedral  and 
City  of  Canterburj  has  been  very  ^nerallj  recognised, 
and  many  boolcs  have  been  written  iUnstrative  of  the  eccle- 
Bia«tical  and  civil  history  of  the  mother  titj  of  England. 
Terj  little,  however,  has  jet  appeared  deaUng  excIauTdy 
with  one  of  its  moat  ancient  and  interesting  institatioiu,  the 
School,  known  in  medi»ral  times  as  the  School  of  the  Arch- 
bishop and  of  the  City,  and,  since  its  reconstitntion  by  King 
Henry  YIH.,  as  ihe  King's  School  of  Canterbniy.  Of  this 
School — -the  premier  in  England  (as  we  beliere)  in  point  of 
antiqaity — ^Uie  only  book  which  has  hitherto  been  pnblished 
is  a  little  monograph  from  the  pen  of  ihe  late  Bev.  J,  S. 
Sidebotham,  entitiled  MemoriaU  of  the  King*$  School.  Kr.  Side- 
botham's  work  contains  many  excellent  biographical  notices 
of  Ihe  School's  more  famona  scholars,  bat  makes  no  attempt 
to  trace  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  School  itself  daring  the 
many  centariea  of  its  existence.  Moreover,  forty-three  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  MemoriaU  were  pablished,  and 
in  the  interval  not  only  have  fresh  sources  of  informatioa 
been  opened  to  the  School  historian,  but  the  growth  and 
development  which  the  School  has  undergone  during  the  last 
generation  have  given  encouragement  to  further  efforts  to 
deal  more  adegoately  with  its  records. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  dearth  of  material 
for  the  earlier  history  precludes  us  from  attempting  more 
than  a  mere  sketch  in  outline  of  the  fortunes  and  constitution 
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of  the  medifeval  School,  hut  enough,  we  think,  has  heen 
said  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  its  origin,  and  the  right  of 
the  King's  Sdiool  to  claim  continuitj  from  the  earlier 
foundation. 

In  dealing  with  the  reconstituted  School  of  the  aizteenth 
centmj  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  Chapter 
Archives,  with  the  result  that  we  are  now  ahle  to  offer  to 
our  readers  much  first-hand  infommtion  hitherto  unpohlished. 
The  same  advantage,  of  course,  also  applies  to  the  chapters 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  seventeenth 
uid  eighteenth  centuries  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth. 
For  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  school  life  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  last  century  we  are  indebted  to  several  Old  King's 
Scholars,  notably  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ctbil  Qseavsb,  the  Bev. 
Henbt  Bibok,  and  Ur.  G.  W.  ItiaoBir,  to  all  of  whom  we 
gratefully  acknowledge  onr  obligations.  A  still  further  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Eev.  Dr.  Fibld,  Warden  of  Eadley 
College,  the  Eev.  W.  G.  Mosbb  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  H.  Austbh, 
who,  in  the  Chapters  under  their  names,  have  given  admirable 
accounts  of  the  history  of  the  School  during  the  last  three 
or  fonr  decades. 

The  present-day  condition  has  been  described  with  some 
minuteness,  but  we  think  that  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
School  under  the  present  regime  may  justify  the  space  allotted 
to  this  section.  The  inclusion  of  a  Chapter  on  Athletics  in 
what  purports  to  be  a  serious  school  history,  is  perhaps  a 
novelty,  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  on  the  ground 
that  the  subject  is  already  somewhat  too  prominent  in  public- 
school  life.  Nor  are  we  altogether  disposed  to  dispute  tlie 
justice  of  such  a  criticism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  popularity  of  the  Book  in  the  eyes  of  the 
rising  generation  will  be  by  no  means  diminished  by  this 
Chapter,  aud  we  frankly  confess  that  our  decision  to  include 
it  has  been  influenced  by  this  mercenary  consideration. 
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la  an  Appendix  we  have  printed  details  aonowning  the 
School  Exhibitions  and  Endowed  Frizes,  the  Latin  text  of 
the  Cathedral  Statutes  (as  for  as  tfa^  relate  to  the  School), 
a  BoU  of  all  Bojs  educated  in  the  Sing's  School  during  the 
last  handred  years,  etc.  We  have  also  added  a  few  Ivief 
Biographical  Notes  relating  to  some  of  the  more  eminent  men 
who  receiTed  their  education  here.  Hoch,  however,  remains 
to  be  done  in  this  connexion  by  foture  workers.  The  names  of 
the  fifty  Sing's  Scholars  are  recoTetable  (with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years  in  which  tbe  Accounts  of  the  Cathedral  Treasurers 
are  missing]  from  the  year  1542,  and  a  complete  B^^ister  of 
all  admissioiis  has  been  kept  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  to  print  a  complete  roll  with  annotations  would 
require  a  volume  at  least  as  large  as  the  present  one,  and 
such  a  task  is  altogether  outside  the  scope  of  oar  present 
ondertaking.  We  may,  however,  express  a  hope  that  at  no 
distant  date  it  may  be  taken  in  hand  by  some  loyal  Old  King's 
Scholar. 

Owing  to  the  miafortone  that  a  large  quantity  of  MS. 
containing  Kotea  on  the  Exhibitions,  etc.,  was  lost  in  the 
post,  it  became  necessary  to  re-write  this  section  in  great 
haste  and  from  memory,  as  no  rough  draft  existed.  It  is^ 
therefore,  much  less  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  and,  moreover,  some  considerable  delay  in  the  pablicati<ai 
of  the  Book  was  caused.  For  this  we  feel  that  we  must 
express  our  regret  to  our  Sabsmbers. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  offer  our  thanks  to  all  those 
who  have  helped  us  in  our  work.  To  the  present  Head-master 
we  are  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the  early  Begisten,  and  Itlinntes 
of  the  King's  School  Feast  Society,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  without  Mr,  G-alfih's  kindly  encoiungement  and 
co-operation  the  present  Work  woiild  not  have  been  written. 
Mr.  Wu-LZAM  CowTEB,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Wolmer's  School, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  with  rare  generosity  unreservedly  placed 
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at  otir  disposal  his  eztensive  coUeotion  of  Notes  on  former 
Foondatioo  Masters  and  on  the  School  Exhibitioiis ;  the 
information  thus  ohtaiued  was  of  the  ntmost  valae,  and  to 
Mr.  CowFBB  we  offer  car  heartiest  thanks.  For  further  help 
in  oonuezion  with  the  Exhihition  Fund  we  have  to  acknow- 
led^  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Bbus  Rioder  the  Bursar, 
Mr.  NoBKAH  WioHTWiCE  the  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Hbhbt 
FiELDTHo  the  Clerk  to  King's  School. 

Much  valuable  matter  relating  to  the  Music  performed  at 
the  School  Concerts  was  supplied  to  us  hy  Mr.  Psbot  OroovKSY, 
Kua.6ac.,  and  to  the  same  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Qroond  Plan  of  the  old  School  buildings  in  the  Mint 
Yard. 

Blocks  for  some  of  our  Illustrations  hare  been  kindly  lent 
to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Meadows  Cowfrb,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wbight 
(in  conjunction  with  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Etebbtt  Ain>  Co.). 
FermiBnon  to  make  use  of  certain  photographic  prints  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction  was  courteously  granted  to  us  by 
Mr.  CoLLia  of  Westgate  and  by  Mr.  Chabltok  of  Mercery 
Lone.  Mr.  Jackka^  of  Farersbam  very  kindly  photographed 
for  us  the  portrait  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Birt  in  the  Yestry  of 
Faversbam  Church.  To  all  these  gentlemen  we  accord  our 
sincere  thanks. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


"  An  in»titution  older  than  the  Hmue  of  Commons,  older  than 
tiie  Vnivernties,  older  than  the  Lord  Mayor,  older  even  tlian  the 
throne  or  nation  iteelf"  These  atriMog  words  ore  osed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Leadi  in  his  account  of  the  School  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Blessed  St.  Peter  of  York.*  It  will  be  our  task 
to  proTe  that  they  can  be  employed  with  equal  justice  and 
propriety  in  referraice  to  Canterbury  School.  Indeed,  Mr.  Leach 
himself  lends  support  to  this  theory,  for,  in  an  article  to  the 
"Times  "bearing  date  7th  September  1897,  he  writes:  "If  and 
BO  &r  as  the  Christianizing  of  Kent  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury  are  rightly  attributed  to 
Augustine  (and  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt),  then  and  so  far 
most  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  School  at  Canterbury 
equally  be  attributed  to  that  'Apoatle  of  the  English.*  It 
may  claim  continuity  from  the  era  of  Ethelbert  to  the  era 
of  Victoria." 

In  mediseval  times  constant  struggles  for  primacy  between 
the  occupants  of  the  seee  of  Canterbury  and  York  for  oentoriea 
scandalized  the  consciences  of  the  faithful.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  northern  see  had  to  pass  through  the  province 
of  bis  rival  his  cross-bearers  were  beaten  and  maltreated. 
When  it  was  necessary  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
attend  a  Parliament  at  York,  reprisals  were  taken  by  the 
partisans  of  the  northern  Archbishop.  On  one  occasion  the 
latter  Archbishop  was  actually  bo  mde  as  to  seat  himself  in 

*  "Earij  Yorkihire  SckwlB,"  vol.  i.,  bjr  A,  F.  Letch,  in  the  "Ko> 
ceedinp  of  th«  Ywkihire  Antiqaarimn  Society,"  1899. 
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Canterbury's  lap,  from  wMch  QnBeemly  position  he  was  speedily 
drag^d  by  the  aonthemers,  who  hurled  hiiu  on  the  floor  and 
trod  upon  his  prostrate  form.  At  length  an  agreement  waa 
reached  by  a  compromise,  which,  while  it  allowed  to  both 
Archbisbops  the  title  of  primate,  yet  bestowed  a  sort  of  pne- 
primacy  on  Canterbury  on  the  ground  that  the  bishopric  of 
Canterbury  was  older  than  that  of  York. 

We  do  not  propose  to  revive  a  controversy,  now  long  dead, 
by  pitting  Canterbiu-y  School  against  York  School.  The 
antiquity  of  the  latter  place  of  education  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  it  can  boast  a  continuity  of  history  which,  though  not 
lacking  to  Canterbury,  can  be  less  easily  proved.  Our  endeavour 
will  be  to  examine  the  title  of  the  School,  commonly  called  the 
"  Bang's  School,"  at  Canterbury,  to  trace  as  clearly  as  may  be 
possible  the  course  of  its  existence,  and  to  prove  that  the 
remarkable  words  quoted  above,  as  to  the  vitality  of  the 
northern  educational  institution,  may  justiy  also  be  applied 
to  our  OVTO  School  at  Canterbury. 

The  site  of  the  present  City  of  Canterbury — or  part  of  it — 
was  occupied  in  Komano-British  times  by  a  town  of  import- 
ance. Dorovemum,  though  not  itself  a  military  centre,  was 
placed  at  the  junction  of  three  great  military  roadB  leading 
respectively  to  Rutuptae  (Eichborough),  Dubria  (Dover),  and 
Portut  Le7aani»  (Lympne).  It  was  itself  probably  a  fortified 
place,  possessing  too,  as  it  would  seem,  municipal  institutions, 
a  guild  or  aoUegium,  and  possibly  a  Christian  Church.  In 
such  a  place  tiie  existence  of  a  school,  or  schools,  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  But  whatever  educational  machinery  may  have 
existed  in  Durovemum,  all  traces  of  it  were  obliterated  by  the 
unlettered  barbarians  who  poured  into  Kent  when  the  Boman 
legions  were  withdrawn.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  advent  of  the  Jutish 
invaders,  the  town  was  abandoned  and  left  without  inhabitants.* 
Oar  rode  forefathers  preferred  the  unfettered  life  of  the  fields 
to  the  confinement  of  a  walled  town.     At  length,  however,  the 

•  See  a  Paper  by  the  late  G.  Godfrey  F»mgett,  entitled,  "  Cmnterborf 
till  Domesd&j,"  in  tke  Jonrtul  of  tlie  Rojtii  Arclueologic&l  InBtitate, 
vol.  TTTJi  Mr.  F&uBsett  points  out  that  the  nearest  Pagan-Sazon  cemeteries 
are  at  Barham,  PatriEboume,  and  Chartham  Dowiu,  and  that  no  pre- 
CSiristian  graves  are  foqnd  within  two  or  three  railea  of  Canterboi^. 
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town  was  again  tenanted  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
Kentish  Kingdom  under  the  name  of  Cantwarabyrig,  the 
stronghold  of  the  men  of  Kent. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  have  been  deaoribed  as  the 
low-water  mark  of  learning  and  ednoation,  as  the  darkest  hour 
in  "the  long  night  of  the  Uiddle  Ages."  Bspecialljis  this 
true  in  Britain,  which  was  the  only  conntr7,  once  part  of  the 
Boman  Smpire,  where  the  Teutonic  invaders  had  destroyed 
Christianitj.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  Sulpicius  SoTerua 
could  say,  "  Quid  potteritcu  emolummH  Ivlit  legendo  Heetorem 
jiugnantem  aut  Soeratem  philotophvm."  Gregory  of  Tours, 
writing  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  goes  bo  far  as 
to  declare  that  the  study  of  letters  had  perished.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  another  and  a  greater  Gregory,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  could  quote  the  Bible,  "Qwmiam  non  cognovi  lUtera- 
turam  ititroibo  in  potentias  Homini,"  as  an  argument  against 
secular  education.  Gregory  of  Tours  died  in  595,  and  two 
years  later  St.  Gregoij  despatched  Augustine,  the  proTOst  of 
his  own  monastery,  with  some  forty  other  monks  to  our  shores. 
The  little  band  landed  at  Ebbe-fleet  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  soon 
after  Easter  in  the  year  597,  bringing  with  them  the  Latin 
language  and  Latin  tiooks.* 

Until  certainly  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
learning  and  education  were  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  it  was  that  progress  in  education  followed 
religious  lines.  Not  until  some  time  after  the  rise  of  Univer- 
sities is  there  any  real  divergence,  and  in  Canterbury  the 
association  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

The  pages  of  the  saintly  Bedef  give  a  charming  account  of 
the  way  in  which  St.  Austin  and  his  companions  established 
themaelvea  in  the  Kentish  capital,  won  the  confidence  of  King 

*  It  hM  been  believed  thnt  a  Latiii  MS.  in  the  BodleiAo  Libnty  tX 
Oxford,  and  uiather  in  the  Librarf  of  Corpaa  Christi  Collie,  Cuubridge, 
were  uoongBt  these  bodu  bongbt  by  St.  Augustine. 

t  The  value  of  Bede's  own  work  in  ednoation  can  hardly  be  over- 
eBtimated.  He  represented  the  verj  highest  standard  of  the  education  of 
hia  age.  He  helped  in  the  formation  of  the  school  at  York,  and  of  this 
Alcnin  was  the  product.  Alonin  also  waa  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age. 
He  was  the  tutor  of  Chariemagne,  to  whom  he  taught  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and 
oatFonomr,  and  his  school  at  Tours  become  one  of  the  centres  of  learning  of 
his  time. 

B  3 
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Etfaelbert,  and  at  leng^th  admitted  him  and  his  sntijecte  into 
iha  fold  of  Christ. 

But  Bede'a  history  contains  no  direct  evidence  that  St. 
Austin  founded  a  school.  From  a  later  passage,  however,  we 
leam  that  schools,  and  flourishing  onea,  were  at  work  in  the 
Kentish  Kingdom  not  long  after  the  Italian  mission  entered  it. 
Speaking  of  Sigebert,  wfao  sncceeded  to  the  throne  of  East 
Anglia  in  631,  Bede  writes  that  the  king,  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  France  (Gallia),  whither  he  had  fled  to  escape  the 
enmitj  of  Erpwald,  "  desiring  to  imitate  what  he  had  seen  well 
arranged  abroad,  set  up  a  school  in  which  boys  were  tanght 
grammar;  he  was  assisted  b;  Bishop  Felix,  whom  he  had 
received  from  Kent,  and  who  gave  them  pedagogues  (ushers) 
and  mastera,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Kentiah  folk,"* 

From  the  above  passa^,  then,  it  is  clear  that  within  thirty 
years  of  the  death  of  St.  Austin  (604  9)  there  were  schools  in 
E«nt  80  well  established,  and  doing  such  successful  work,  that 
their  methods  could  serve  as  models  on  which  educational 
enthusiasts  elsewhere  might  found  similar  institutions.  Now 
Kent  in  this  connectioQ  must  mean  Canterbory,  or  at  least 
Canterbury  before  all  other  places.  But  schools  do  not  attain 
such  a  measure  of  snccess  in  a  day  or  year,  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  &om  the  passage  seems  to  be  that  Canterbmy 
School,  the  School  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  City  (as  it  was 
called  before  its  reconstitution  by  King  Henry  Vlli.)»  can 
trace  its  origin  to  St.  Austin,  the  Apostle  of  the  £ngIiBh.t 
Although  the  school  was  not  (as  several  writers  have  supposed) 

*  "Hio  TBMPOKiBua  RBOHo  oBixiTTiuux  Anolokiiic  post  ESPDAUtnx 

SSSUALDI  SUCCBBSORSX  SlSBEBCT  PKATBB    XIUB    VRSrvn,  BOXO  BONTTB  AC 

BEUOiosuB,  QUI  suDTTu  IN  0-ALLu  Dim  iNivictTiAs  Eeddildi  ruaiBNi 

BXULABST    I.lTlCBiri[    BAPTIBUI   FEBCBFTT,  ET  FATBIAU    BBTEBBDB,    UBI    BEOIfO 

ponrus  BBT,  HOI    ba  qvm    is   Galhs    bkhb   cisposita    vidit,    ihitasi 

CUnBNB,    IKBTITniT  SCOLAH,   IK  QUA  FITRBI   MITEBAS   EBUDIBKMTUB,   ITVAITTB 

BB  Epibcofo  Pbuce,  qiteh  SB  Camtia  accbpbkat,  bisquk  fedaoooob  ac 
MAGiBTEOB  iniTA  HOBEH  Cahtuabiobux  fbxbehtx."  {Lih&r  IH.,  CAp.  18.) 
t  Mr.  G.  Flnmmer,  in  his  oritic»l  edition  of  Bede's  "  Eodeaiutical 
Hutorr,"  in  &  note  on  the  ahoye  psBsage  bs^b.  "  These  earlier  schools  were 
probablj  due  to  St.  Angnatine.  IVm.  Bada  HUt.  Ecrl.,  Clarendon  Press, 
1896.]  A  school  mast  have  been  aa  neceBsary  an  appanage  to  a  missionary 
bishop  in  the  seventh  centurj  as  it  i«  to  a  misBionarj  biahop  in  the  twentieth. 
Aidan  at  Lindisfame  and  Felix  at  Dnnwich  both  fonned  scbools," 
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founded  by  Theodore,*  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
actintiea  muat  have  been  qoickened  and  its  statoa  raised  by 
that  scholarly  prelate.  Theodore  of  Tarsns  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  668,  and  brought  with  him  to  England 
Hadrian,  a  member  of  the  African  Charch  and  abbot  of  a 
monastery  near  Monte  Cassino,  who,  like  himself,  was  deeply 
Tersed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoages.  Of  Theodore  him- 
self comparatively  little  is  known,  bnt  there  is  evidence  suffi- 
cient, and  more  than  sufficient,  to  prove  his  thorough  learning, 
his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  his  real  power  of  organization.  Of 
the  debt  of  gratitade  which  the  English  Church  owes  to  the 
organizing  genius  of  Theodore  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ; 
it  will  be  enough  to  say  that,  before  the  arrival  of  Theodore, 
the  Cborch  scarcely  existed  except  in  name.  But,  with  regard 
to  his  educational  efforts,  we  learn  from  Bede  that,  with  the 
help  of  Badrian,  who  succeeded  Benedict  Biscop  in  the  Abbacy 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (St.  Augustine's),  Theodore  set  him- 
self to  make  Canterbury  a  place  of  education  from  which 
learning  might  be  spread  through  the  whole  province,  and 
which  might  serve  as  a  recruiting  ground  for  the  clergy  of  the 
whole  Church.  The  Archbishop's  school  was  now  attended  by 
a  crowd  {caterva)  of  scholars,  amongst  whom  were  Albinus, 
Tobias  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bochester),  John  of  Beverley,  and 
Aldhelm,t  to  whom  tiie  Archbishop  and  Abbot  gave  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  verse  making,  music, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic  as  applied  to  the  computation  of 
the  seasons  of  the  Church.^  Some  of  these  scholai's  (says 
Bede)  could  speak  Latin  and  Greek  like  their  mother  tongue. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  language  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  there  may  be  some  exaggeration,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  to  Theodore,  who  had  spent  some  years  at 
Athens,  Greek  was  quite  familiar, 

*  W.  Luubard,  wko  published  his  "  Perambnlatioa  of  Kent "  in  1670, 
is  probftbly  the  earliest  writer  who  makes  this  statement  of  "  The  oldc  schole 
■t  Csnterbor;."  He  says,  "  Theodore,  bj  licence  of  Viteli&nns  (then  Pope), 
foonded  within  the  citie  a  Scheie  (or  College),  wherein  he  placed  Pro. 
feasonn  oi  all  Uie  liberall  sciences." 

t  "Bererendissimo  patri  meteque  mdis  infantia  venerando  pneceptMi 
Adriano."     ("Aid.  Opp.,"  ed.  Giles,  p.  330.) 

£  "  In  metre-craft,  and  in  star-craft,  and  in  grammar- oraft "  in  the  A.S. 
Teraion.    (Plommer's  "  Bede,"  wJ.  ii.,  p.  306.) 
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During  the  next  three  centnrieB  there  are  mifortanaielj 
peculiar  difficulties  in  tracing  the  continuity  of  Canterbury 
School.  That  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
School  during  this  period  is  largely  due  to  geographical  reasons. 
Probably  about  the  year  790  "first  came  three  keels  of  the 
Northmen."  How  the  School  fared  during  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Danish  raids  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but 
we  can  perhaps  surmise  with  fair  accuracy.  In  823  Baldred, 
the  King  of  Kent,  was  expelled,  and  Kent  accepted  the  rule  of 
Egbert  of  Wessex.  In  832  the  Selxou  Chronicle  relate  that 
"heathen  men  ravaged  the  Isle  of  Sheppey."  In  851  a  fleet 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships  appeared  in  the  Thames,  and 
we  are  expressly  told  that  Canterbury  and  London  were 
stormed.  So  far  the  Danish  incursions  had  been  but  predatory 
raids,  but  the  stru^le  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase — a  period 
of  settlement  and  conquest.  In  855  "  heatiien  men  first  on 
Sheppey  over  winter  sate." 

Those  must  hare  been  dark  days  for  the  scholars  of 
Canterbury  School.  York  saved  itself  by  the  alliance  which 
its  Archbishop  made  with  the  new  Northern  Kings.  Eric 
Bloodaxe,  although  he  burnt  Ripon  Minster,  yet  remained  on 
good  terms  with  the  Church.  In  the  south  there  was  no  such 
alliance.  Canterbury  for  two  generations  was  closely  connoted 
with  the  royal  house  of  Wessex.  York,  moreover,  was  saved 
to  some  extent  from  the  invaders  by  its  distance  from  tiie  sea, 
but  the  invaders  could  sail  up  the  Stour  to  Fordwicb,  perhaps 
even  to  Canterbury  itself.  Somner  is  of  opinion  that  Theo> 
dore's  school  (as  he  calls  it)  was  swept  away,  and  left  no 
vestige  of  its  existence.*  But,  although  it  must  neceBsorUy 
have  been  closed  for  considerable  periods,  notably  in  1011, 
in  which  "  sorrowful  year "  the  ruthless  Norsemen  burnt  City, 
Church,  and  palace,  and  did  to  death  Archbishop  Alphege, 
it  is  scarcely  likely  that  its  continuity  was  ever  entirely 
destroyed. 

Catastrophea  are  apt  to  appear  more  overwhelming  to  those 
who  view  them  from  a  distance  than  to  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  they  certainly  lose  none  of  their  horrors  when 
viewed  through  the  pages  of  a  mediisval  chronicler.    After  the 

•  Somner's  "  Antiij,  Cant.,"  ed.  H.  Battelj,  p.  106. 
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shock  had  posaed  the  School  wonld  have  been  one  of  the  first 

ustitutioiis  to  reopen  its  doore.* 

The  chief  difficulty  which  &ces  those  who  woald  endeaTonr 
to  trace  the  continmty  of  Canterbury  School  is  caused  by  the 
great  obscurity  which  surrounds  the  early  constitution  <rf  the 
Cathedral  Church.  In  Saxon  times  the  presiding  officer  under 
the  Bishop  was,  as  now,  a  Dean,  but  he  does  not  come  into 
view  until  the  ninth  century,  and  it  is,  moreover,  uncertain 
exactly  what  nkeaning  should  be  attached  to  the  title.t 

That  there  were  monks  at  Christ  Choreh  as  well  as  secular 
clerks  prior  to  Lanfraiic's  reforms  seems  certain,  bat  as  a  rule 
we  hear  chiefly  of  the  *'  Archbishop  and  his  clerks,"  and  it  is 
probable  that  dnring  the  Saxon  period  Christ  Church  approxi- 
mated much  less  closely  to  the  monastic  ideal  than  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (St.  Augustine's),  outside  the  dt^ 
walk. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  Cathedral  in  pre- 
Conquest  times  was  governed  in  a  manner  more  nearly  resembling 
that  followed  by  secular  foundations,  such  as  York,  Lincoln  and 
Salisbary,  than  that  adopted  in  such  purely  monastic  foonda- 
tious  as  Winchester  and  Worcester.  If  this  be  accepted,  it 
would  follow  that  the  Church's  officers  would  at  Canterbury 
perform  much  the  same  duties  as,  for  instance,  they  did  at 
York.  There  we  know  that  the  school  was  allotted  to  the  care 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Church,  whose  deputy  was  the  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School.}  ^ke  master  at  first  was  responsible  for 
the  whole  of  the  instruction  from  arithmetic  to  theology,  but 
at  an  early  period  a  division  of  labour  was  suggested.  This 
was  effected  by  a  separation  between  the  schools  of  grammar, 

'  Dnring  Ihe  greftt  eartliqiialie  which  derftstated  the  Isluid  of  Junsica  in 
1906  Woliner's  School  at  KingBtonwMpnwticalljdeatn^cd,  Nererthelesg, 
not  manj  weeks  »itet  the  uatastrophe  the  school  waa  again  at  work  under 
its  eoeTgetic  head-inast«r,  Mr.  W.  Cowper,  O.K.S. 

t  In  the  elerenth  centnrjr  the  title  of  Dean  was  sometimeB  applied  to  a 
Prior,  tile  head  of  a  monaBtic  house. 

i  At  first  the  duty  of  instructing  the  young  was  probably  undertaken 
b;  the  Chancellor  himself,  but  as  his  offii-e  grew  in  importance  he  left  this 
put  of  his  work  to  a  deputy,  the  master  of  the  grammar  school.  The 
Chancellor,  howerer,  kept  the  right  of  examination  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  wished  to  teach,  and  this  official  anthoriration  still  survires  in  &e 
"  lictatia  docendi  "  conferred  by  the  arts  degrees  of  the  older  unirerntiei. 
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song  and  writing,  the  latter  or  more  elementary  part  of  instruc- 
tion being  entrusted  to  the  precentor's  deputy,  who  was  hiown 
as  the  Master  of  the  Song  School.* 

The  BOTirce  from  which  the  grammar  master  drew  hiB  income 
is  somewhat  nncertain.  The  Minster  School  at  York  possessed 
fan  endowment  that  can  be  traced  from  the  days  of  William 
Rofas,  but  there  is  no  record  of  an;  endowment  connected 
with  the  School  of  the  Archbishop  at  Canterbury.  The  normal 
source  of  remuneration  was  probably  then,  as  now,  the  fees 
of  the  boys,  though  in  early  times  these  were  not  exacted 
in  all  cases,  and  were  rather  freewill  offerings  thim  compulsory 
payments.f 

Thus  we  read  that  Dunstan's  masters  at  Glastonbury  asked 
no  fee  for  the  instruction  of  their  scholars,  hut  relied  entirely 
on  the  liberality  of  the  thegns.J  In  some  schools,  however, 
it  seems  likely  that  tbe  income  of  the  master  was  drawn  (in 
part  at  any  rate)  &om  some  cure  or  benefice.  Although  not 
always  in  the  higher  orders  the  grammar  masters  were  of 
course  Clerks,  and  competent  to  receive  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, the  duties  of  which  (if  any)  could  be  performed  by 
deputy. 

It  was  in  order  to  urge  Bishops  to  make  competent  pro- 
vision for  schoolmasters  that  Pope  Engenius  II.,  in  826,  promul- 
gated a.  decree,  in  which  he  declares  that  "it  is  reported  that 
in  some  places  neither  masters  twr  a  ewe  are  found  for  Grammar 
Schools,  therefore  care  is  everywhere  to  be  taken  by  all  bishops 
and  their  subjects  ....  that  masters  and  doctors  shall  be 
appointed  to  teach  continuously  Grunmar  Schools  and  the 
precepts  of  the  liberal  arte,  because  in  them  especially  tiie 
commandmente  of  God  are  shown  tmd  declared."^    Again, 


*  See  "  Enriy  YorkBhire  Schools,"  by  A.  F.  Lwdi,  in  the  "  Joumal  of 
the  Yorkshire  TopogrftpMoal  Society,"  1899. 

t  We  seem  to  sec  a  BnrviTsl  of  tJua  "  rolxaiUaty  Bjatem  "  in  tiie  custom 
which  lingered  on  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  some  persons  now  living, 
of  bojs  giving  le&ying  presents  to  the  head-m&ster.  At  Eton  it  w&s  the 
custom  m  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  for  a  boy,  when  bidding 
farewell  to  the  head-master,  to  deposit  a  fire  or  ten  ponnd  note  on  bis  table, 
while  the  master  discreetly  looked  another  way. 

X  "  Ueroorials  of  Dnnstan,"  ed.  W.  Stabbs,  Bolls  Series,  p.  7. 

§  "Corpus  Juris  Canonici,"  ed.  K.  L.  Sichter,  Leipzig,  1S39. 
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in  859,  by  the  Conncil  of  Saponi^reB  it  was  decreed  "nt 
ubicunque  ....  constitiiaQtur  scholffi  publicEe."* 

In  ttie  twelfth  century  Pope  Alexander  issned  a  decree  of 
fdmilar  purport,  to  the  effect  that  lest  poor  or  friendless  boys 
should  lack  opportunity  for  gaining  knowledge,  in  every  Catit*- 
drai  Church,  some  competent  benefice  should  be  allotted  to  a 
Bchoolmaster,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  gratuitous 
instruction.  The  Pope  also  forbade,  under  severe  penalty,  the 
charging;  of  any  fee  for  a  licence  to  teach.f 

But,  if  poor  boys  were  not  excluded,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  sons  of  the  nobler  and  richer  classes  frequented  these  early 
grammar  schools.  Asser  tells  us  that  while  the  elder  children 
of  King  Alfred  were  brought  up  in  the  court  and  were  able  to 
read  Saxon  poems  and  boobs,  Ethelward  the  youngest,  "  by  liie 
divine  counsels  and  the  admirable  prudence  of  the  King,  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,^  where,  with  the  children  of 
almost  all  the  nobility  of  the  countiy,  and  many  who  were  not 
noble,  he  prospered  under  the  care  of  his  masters.  Books  of 
both  langoi^s,  namely,  Latin  and  Saxon,  were  diligently 
read ;  they  also  learned  to  write."§ 

The  above  passage,  in  addition  to  the  light  it  gives  as  to 
the  social  position  of  the  scholars,  is  of  value  for  the  evidence 
it  contains  that  the  area  from  which  a  good  school  drew  its 
scholars  was  extensive.  It  is  likely  that  Canterbury  School 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  for  teaching  over  a  district  which  extended 
at  least  to  the  couniy  boundarieB,  and  in  the  days  of  Theodore 
far  beyond  them.  It  is  plain  then  that  many  of  the  scholars 
could  not,  in  modem  parlance,  have  been  day  boys,  that  is, 

*  The  wouIb  tdkota  puhliett  may  refer  to  schools  open  to  lajmen  u  well 
M  to  clergy,  or  to  schools  in  which  the  "  seren  liberal  arts  "  were  taught,  as 
opposed  to  those  in  which  more  highly  specialised  instrootion  was  giren  in 
theidi^,  medicme,  or  law. 

t  Labbe,  Sacnmmt  Colhctio,  ed.  Cossart,  16,  p.  1618.  The  decree  was 
Dortainlj  pnblished  in  Sngland.  See  also  the  Constitutiou  of  Samm,  "  Ilem 
precepimtu  quod  aliquot  eon^etau  benfficiam  suigUtro  pmbtatur  qui  ffrali*,  m 
granmatica  facilitate  paupertM  tcholara  imlrual  juxla  potte  tuum." 

X  It  was  not  until  676  that  Winchester  became  the  West  Saxon  Capital 
and  the  West  Saxon  See  was  removed  there  from  Doreheater.  There  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  a  school  at  Wiuoheater  until  the  days  of  Alfred.  (See 
"  Barlj  Yorkshire  Schools,"  v^  twpra.) 

§  "  Annales  Alfred!,"  ed.  P.  Wise,  Oxford,  pp.  4S,  43. 
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they  did  not  live  with  their  parents  or  friends  in  the  City. 
In  the  days  when  roads  were  practically  non-existent,  and  the 
means  of  locomotion  feir,  a  mile  or  two  would  be  a  sufficient 
bar  to  the  attendance  of  a.  day  scholar,  and  hoBtels  for  the 
accommodation  of  scholars  from  a  distance  must  have  been 
provided,  either  by  the  Archbishop  or  by  one  of  the  two  great 
monasteries.* 

Where  the  school-house  itself  was  situated  is  of  course 
uncertain,  but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  must 
have  been  placed  near  the  Archbishop's  palace.  The  residence 
of  the  Kentish  Kings,  which  Ethelbert  in  the  first  fervour  of 
his  conversion  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, is  believed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Archiepiscopal  palace,  and  to  hare  included  in  its  sept  the 
whole  of  the  space  now  bounded  on  the  west  by  Palace  Street, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  wall  which  connects  the  playground  of 
the  Junior  School  witii  the  Orange.  Now  the  School  must 
have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  palace,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  it  would  have  been  actually  witiiin  its  precinct. 

On  their  first  coming  to  Canterbuiy  St.  Augustine  and  his 
fellow  missionaries  received  from  the  King  the  grant  of  a 
house,  which  Thorn  tells  us  was  "  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege, 
on  the  other  side  of  King  Street  towards  the  south"  (in  parochia 
8.  Mlphegi  ex  oppoaito  regue  strata  vereua  AguUonemf).  Thomas 
of  Ehnham  adds  that  the  house  specified  in  this  passage  "  is 
called  Stablegate.":t  Now,  from  Thorn's  note  that  the  house 
granted  to  Augustine  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way 
towards  the  south,  the  position  that  would  best  suit  the  above 
description  would  seem  to  be  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  very 
ancient  timber-framed  house  at  the  comer  nearly  opposite  the 
Mint-yard  G^ate.  Of  course  there  is  no  proof  that  the  house 
granted  to  Augustine  became  the  school-house,  bat  in  later 
times,  at  any  rate,  the  situation  indicated  would  have  been  a 

*  St.  Mary's  Abbof  At  York,  from  Ihedaya  of  William  Uufua,  maintuned 
a  boarding'house  for  fifty  poor  scholsn  attending  the  Minster  School  ("EatIj 
Yorlcahire  ScttxiU,"  vt  tupra),  and  Abbot  Sampson  of  Sury,  at  a  later  date, 
provided  a  similar  liOBt«I  for  bojs  attending  Buij  G-rammar  School,  in  which 
rich  and  poor  alike  might  obtain  free  lodgings.  ("  Memorials  of  SL  £d- 
mnnd'a  Abbej,"  ed.  Arnold,  i.,  p.  248.) 

t  Thorn  Col.,  1769,  in  Dec^  Scriptoret.  t  Ehnham,  p.  91. 
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suitable  one,  for  it  would  Iiave  been  in  close  proximii^  to  the 
Almonry  outside  the  Green  Court  Gate.  However  this  may 
have  been,  when  we  do  get  documentaty  evidence  of  the 
aitaation  of  the  School  (which  is  not  until  the  beginning  of 
tiie  fourteenth  century)  we  leam  that  it  was  then  kept  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Alphege. 

Bat,  whererer  placed,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  thai  the 
Saxon  school-house  was  a  building  of  any  architectural  pre- 
tensions. Even  royal  palaces  were  in  those  times  little  better 
than  a  coUection  of  sheds,  with  perhaps  a  gilded  pinnacle  here 
and  there.  The  school-house  was  probably  merely  a  one-storied 
building,  with  timber  frame  and  walla  of  wattles  daubed  with 
clay,  a  high-pitched  roof  of  thatch  or  shingles  open  to  the 
rafters,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  through  which  the  smoke 
could  escape.  Something  in  the  shape  of  an  official  seat  for 
the  master,  a  few  stools  and  benches  for  the  scholars,  a  lecteru, 
and  a  few  books  would  complete  its  furniture. 

As  to  what  was  taught,  we  know  that  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century  soch  learning  as  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire  had  been  divided  into  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts.*  The  first  three  of  these  (known  as  the  trivium)  com- 
prised grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  while  the  remaining  four 
sabjecta — music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy — made 
up  the  fiuadriuiwm.  In  the  stvdia  litterarum,  or  grammar 
schools,  the  former  or  "  trivial  *'  course  of  study  probably 
formed  the  usual  curriculum,  but  more  was  really  included 
in  these  subjecte  than  their  modem  connotation  would  imply, 
for  by  grammar  we  must  understand  what  we  now  call  "scholar- 
ship;" and  the  term  grammar  school,  which  to  modem  ears 
has  something  of  a  derogatory  sound,  was  for  many  centuries 
used  to  designate  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  the  schools  in 
which  the  mere  elements  of  learning  were  terUght.t 

For  the  study  of  Latin  grammar  (in  the  modem  sense)  the 

*  This  term  does  not  involve  auj  asfiumption  that  within  the  "  seven 
liberal  arts "  was  contained  all  knowledge.  It  was  used  to  denote  that 
amount  of  general  laiowledge  which  was  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
minimnm  that  evciy  educated  man  should  possess  before  he  be^n  to 
spedatiee  in  the  more  advanced  studies  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

t  C&Dero  treats  grammatica  (neuter  plural)  as  synonymous  with  tludium 
litUrarwm,  which  may  be  translated  grammar  school  (De  OnUon,  i.,  10). 
Elsewhere  he  describes  grammatious  as  interpra  poetaram. 
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text-books  employed  were  thoae  of  BonatuB  and  Frucian. 
These  were,  howeTer,  very  difficult  books  for  yonng  boye,  and 
conaequently  we  find  that  at  quite  an  early  period  some  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  manuals  which  should  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Latin  laugna^.  For  example,  .Mfrio,  ihe 
Abbot  of  fiynsham,  compiled  a  Saxon-Latin  grammar  for  the 
use  of  little  boys,  and  dedicated  it  to  them  expressly  as  a 
preparatory  book;*  and  amongst  the  books  in  the  Monastic 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  was  a  Ifttin  reading- 
book,  provided  with  English  glosses,  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  (Loeutio  LatitM  gloasata  Anglice  ad  instruendos  puero»). 

Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  Bede's  statement  that 
some  of  Theodore's  scholars  were  able  to  speak  the  language  as 
well  as  tJieir  mother  tongue,  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the 
li«t  of  subjects  taught  to  the  Saxon  schoolboy.  Even  as  late 
as  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  it  is  difficult  to  name 
any  Englishman — except  the  great  scholar  John  of  Salisbury — 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  language  ;  and  the  labour  which 
Bobert  Qrosseteste  undertook  at  the  end  of  the  ceutuiy  to 
foster  the  study  of  Greek  at  Oxford  forms  one  of  his  chief 
claims  to  honour  as  an  educational  reformer.  If  history  was 
taught  at  all  it  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Orosius  was 
the  chief  text-book,  with  perhaps  occasional  recourse  to  the 
"  Origins "  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville.  But  more  will  be  said 
concerning  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  medieval  grammar 
schools  in  the  next  Chapter. 

With  reference  to  another  and  more  delicate  subject,  viz., 
the  methods  adopted  for  maintaining  discipline,  modem  school- 
boys may  be  interested  to  hear  that  in  Saxon  schools  due 
importance  was  attached  to  that  precept,  which  is  probably  the 
best  known  of  all  the  wise  sayings  of  King  Solomon.  The  rod 
was  then,  and  remained  for  centuries,  the  recognized  insignia 
of  the  schoolmaster.  Even  from  the  first  the  English  school- 
boy has  possessed  a  marked  sense  of  justice,  and  the  Bugby  boy 
who  described  the  late  Dr.  Temple  as  "a  beast  but  a  just 
beast"  evinced  a  trait  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
English  schoolboy  of  all  ages.  Thus  .£lfric,  in  hia  colloquy 
between  master  and  pupil,  tells  us  that  even  in  these  early  days 

*  ^yaa  gnunmatiea  Latino  Saxonka,  printed  by  Somner  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  hia  Saxon  Diction&r]',  1669. 
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boys  recognized  the  firtne  of  flogpng,  but  tmsted  the  master 
to  temper  jostioe  wit^  meroy,*  Alcnin,  the  celebrated  Bchool- 
maater  of  St.  Peter'a  at  York,  who  acted  as  edacational  expert 
in  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Great,  seeiuB  to  have  looked  npcm 
the  bircbings  he  received  as  a  boj  as  quite  one  of  the  most 
Tahiable  parte  of  his  early  training.  Writing  in  his  old  age  to 
tiie  goTertdng  body  of  liie  School,  in  which  he  had  been  not 
only  master  but  scholar,  he  says :  "  You  nursed  me  as  a  baby, 
eudnred  me  as  a  boy,  and  with  paternal  floggings  brought  me 
to  man's  estate :  for  Crod'a  sake  do  not  forget  in  your  prayers 
your  old  master  who  did  his  be8t."t 

Whether  the  opinion  here  expressed  by  Alcuin  can,  however, 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  the  aver^^  Saxon  boy 
would  have  thought  of  the  distnpline  of  his  school  is  at  least 
doubtful.  Alcuin,  who  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
scholars  of  his  age,  would  as  a  schoolboy  have  had  to  endure 
little  in  comparison  to  his  less  clever  schoolmates.  TJndoabtedly 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  discipline  was  severe ;  not  tmfre- 
quently  it  was  severe  to  the  point  of  absolute  brutality.  An 
example  of  this,  which  may  perhaps  cause  the  King's  scholar 
of  the  present  day  to  rejoice  that  his  lot  has  been  cast  in 
happier  times,  may  be  found  in  the  pi^^  of  Eadmer's^  tract 
on  the  miracles  of  St.  Dunstan.  The  tract  itself  is  of  consider- 
able interest,  partly  for  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  attitnde 
of  the  mediieval  mind  towards  what  we  should  call  the  sen- 
sational and  improbable,  but,  in  its  present  connection,  chiefly 
for  the  lurid  light  it  throws  on  the  cruel  methods  adopted 
by  some  Saxon  schoolmasters.  It  was  the  custom  of  old  time 
(says  £admer)  that  in  that  monastery  (Canterbury)  five  days 
before  Christmas  the  schoolboys  should  receive  a  sound  flogging. 
The  punishment  was  no  mere  caning  or  slight  "  swishing," 
a  thing  to  be  forgotten  five  minutes  after  it  was  over — it  was 
a  brutal  flagellation  with  knotted  scourges  of  bull's  hide  {fiagrii 
taareu  et  nodaiis).     Moreover,  it  was  not  iaflicted  because  the 

*  Collt>q%ium  ad  Fmerot  Uaffua  Latiaa  locutions  exercendo*  (Amul. 
Anglo-Soion,  Thorpe.) 

t  Alcuini  Epittola,  Migne  Ffttr.,  vol.  c,  p.  146. 

X  SBraaUa  SattcU  I>un«tani  avetore  Eadmera,  ed.  W.  Stnbbs,  Bella 
Series,  voL  63,  p.  229.  Eodmer,  thoogk  not  a  Christ  Chnrch  monlc,  spent 
u  ft  joiiDg  boj  ( jrti«r«liw)  ftome  jears  at  Caaterhnrf,  uid  must  hAve  bew 
well  koqiuinted  with  the  traditiotu  of  the  School, 
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bojB  bod  done  anything  to  deserve  pnnialmient,  though  maybe 
the  ecclesiastical  pedagogue  would  have  defended  the  onstom 
on  the  plea  that  it  would  serve  as  a  aalafary  check  to  any  over- 
exuberance  of  spirit  during  the  approaching  festival. 

Further,  no  boy  had  any  chance  of  getting  off  unless  some 
tender-hearted  persons  should  succeed  in  mitigating  the  sav^eiy 
of  the  masters  [nisi  aavitiam  magittrorv/m  deliniret  irrefragahilia 
interceasio  advocatorum).  On  the  occasion,  however,  which 
Eadmer  records  this  bad  failed.  The  masters  were  so  inflamed 
with  wrath  s^;ainBt  the  boys  tbat  all  such  intercession  proved 
unavailing.  The  fatal  day  was  drawing  near,  and  the  poor 
boys  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  turn 
for  aid.  At  last,  in  bis  sheer  despair,  one  of  the  boys  bethought 
him  of  the  sainted  Archbishop  who  had  lately  been  called  to 
his  rest.  To  him  that  night  liie  boy  addressed  a  fervent  prayer. 
His  appeal  was  answered,  and  St.  Dunstan  appeared  in  person 
to  him  and  promised  bis  help,  but  only  on  somewhat  character- 
istic terms.  In  close  proximity  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint  lay 
buried  the  corpse  of  an  unbuptized  child,  which  was  very 
offensive  to  the  saint's  olfactory  nerves.  If  the  boy  wonld 
remind  the  Church  authorities  to  remove  tiie  corpse  to  another 
place  then,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  the  saint  would  intervene  to  avert 
the  dreaded  punishment.  The  boy  gladly  consented,  and  thus 
it  fell  out  that  in  the  morning,  when  the  musters,  armed  with 
their  knotted  scourges  of  bull's  hide,  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  boys,  a  deep  and  miraculous  sleep  overcame  them,  and  the 
boys  received  no  hurt. 

This  is  a  very  awe-iuspiring  tale,  but  no  doubt  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  In  Saxon,  as  in  all  other  times, 
there  must  have  been  occasions  when  truculent  scholars  sorely 
beset  their  gentle  teachers ;  for  is  it  not  recorded  that  the  holy 
Cassian,  tbat  most  austere  of  teachers,  suffered  martyrdom 
at  the  bands  of  his  cruel  scholars,  pierced  by  their  sharply- 
pointed  styles  ?  Another  example  may  be  found  in  the  fate 
of  the  celebrated  Oxford  theologian  Scotus  Erigena.  To  Scotus 
the  phrase  "  currente  caUvmo "  must  have  had  a  second  and 
veiy  real  meaning,  for  he  fell  beaten  down  by  the  flying  pens 
which  the  mutinous  Oxford  scholars  hurled  at  bis  learned  head. 
We  would  hope  that  matters  never  reached  such  awful  lengths 
at  Canterbury ;  still  there  may  have  been  times  when  the  boys 
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were  able  to  torn  the  tables  on  their  masters,  but  on  ibe  whole 
it  seems  likelj  that  the  balance  of  diB<u)mfort  was  verj  much 
on  the  side  of  the  boy.  Possibly  the  master  was  at  some 
disadvanta^  when  the  piratical  Danes  paid  a  surprise  visit 
to  Canterbury,  as,  for  example,  in  the  terrible  three  weeks 
in  September  1011  when,  by  the  treachery  of  Elfmar,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  Thurkill's  men  sacked  the  city  and 
carried  off  the  sainted  Elfheah  (Alphege),  soon  to  undei^ 
martyrdom  at  Greenwich,  On  occasions  such  as  this  the 
scholars  would  perhaps  have  been  permitted  to  stampede  towards 
the  recesses  of  the  Forest  of  Blean,  but  the  master,  especially 
if  he  were  in  holy  orders,  would  have  had  exceedingly  short 
shrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  in  those  early  days,  Canterbury 
could  offer  perhaps  more  than  any  other  city  or  place  in  the 
kingdom,  that  would  be  Likely  to  expand  and  to  refine  the  minds 
of  boys.  Its  position  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  the 
mainland  kept  it  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and,  although 
there  was  in  Saxon  days  far  leas  spectacular  interest  in  the  old 
Cathedral  City  than  when  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  drew 
pilgrims  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  yet  there  must  have  been 
much  to  foscinate  the  eager,  youthful  eyes  of  the  boys  in  tite 
traffic  that  passed  daily  along  Watling  Street  to  and  from 
the  continent.  The  Saxon  Cathedral  was  of  course  a  far  less 
imposing  structure  than  the  magnificent  building  which  buc- 
ceeded  it,  but  it  was  even  then  in  some  sense  the  MetropoUtical 
Church  of  England,  and  the  focus  for  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  religion  of  England.  The  Saxon  boy  in  Canterbury 
had  before  him  and  ?rith  him  the  inspiring  example  of  l^e 
most  accomplished  English  scholars  and  divines  of  his  day,  and 
in  such  surroundings  he  would  find  much  that  would  help  him 
on  the  path  towards  true  religion  and  sound  learning. 
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CHAPTEB    n. 

Ct)t  #rl)00l  in  l^t  MfiHAt  flgttf. 

At/THovoH  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Nonnan 
Conquest  interrupted  the  continuity  of  the  Archiepiscopal 
School — ^for  the  citizens  of  Canterbury  sent  an  intimation  of 
their  submission  to  the  Conqueror  in  less  than  a  month  after 
the  battle  of  Haatinga — ^yet  the  revolutionary  reforms  effected 
by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  on  the  Cathedral  Establishment  must 
be  regarded  as  marking  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
School.  Lanfranc  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  he  had  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  which  his  country 
then  offered.  From  the  very  moment  of  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  August  2dth,  1070,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  reforming  the  English  Chnrch.  In  Canterbury 
the  tinte  was  moat  opportune  for  this  task.  Three  years  earlier 
(1067)  the  Saxon  Cathedral,  the  palace,  and  the  adjoining 
buildings  within  the  precinct  of  the  Church  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  fire,  and  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
repair  or  rebuild  tiiem.  The  Cathedral  clergy  were  in  a  dis- 
organized condition,  for  secular  clerks  had  resumed  the  position 
which  they  had  occupied  at  an  earlier  date  on  the  esteblishment, 
and  from  which  they  had  been  temporarily  ejected  by  Dunstan's 
sacceasora.  Lanfranc  now  demolished  the  Saxon  Cathedral 
and  built  an  entirely  new  one  in  the  Norman  style  of  ar^^- 
tecture.  The  new  Church  had  a  long  nave  with  two  western 
tewers  (one  of  which  survived  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century),  north  and  south  transepts,  with  a  lantern  tower  at 
the  crossing,  and  a  short  choir  with  an  eastern  apse.  All  this 
was  effected  in  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  and  within  the 
same  period  Lan&anc  was  able  te  carry  through  his  reforms 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Cathedral,  secular  cajions  giving  place 
to  the  black  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict, 
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Chriat  Church,  Canterbury,  now  hecame  a  purely  monsBtic 
fonndatioii  like  Bocheeter,  Wmchester  and  Worcester.  The 
Archbishop  was  the  titular  Abbot  of  the  house,  but  the  real 
^Teming  body  of  the  Cathedral  Church  wa^  the  Prior  and 
Chapter,  the  latter  conBisting  of  the  Obedientiaries  or  greater 
officera  of  the  monastery.* 

This  was,  of  course,  a  very  momentous  change  but  the  only 
point  which  concerns  us  here  is  as  to  what  effect  these  reforms 
had  on  the  School  of  the  Archbishop.  In  the  absence  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary  it  would  not  hare  been  unreasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  the  old  school  now  became  connected  with  the 
monastery,  or  that  a  rival  school  was  founded  hy  Lanfranc 
in  the  reconstituted  priory.  But  the  oonstitutionB  or  rules 
which  Lanfranc  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  Christ  Church 
monks  have  come  down  to  us,t  and  although  the  "  Consti- 
tntiouB  of  Lanfranc"  do  make  occasional  reference  to  the 
instruetiou  of  boys,  it  would  seem  clear  from  the  context 
that  all  such  aUusions  refer  solely  to  the  children  of  the  song 
school,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  chorister  boys,  who  then, 
as  now,  were  indispensable  for  the  proper  performance  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Church  services.  Now  from  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  grammar  school 
we  may  infer  that  the  ancient  school  of  the  Archbishop  and 
City  was  still  kept  up,  and  that  Lanfranc  deemed  it  capable 
of  supplying  the  educational  requirements  of  the  city  and 
iidghbourhood.  It  is  nell  known  that  such  institutions  were 
elsewhere  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  larger  religious 
booses  ;t  and,  except  on  our  bypoth^iB,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  Lanfranc,  who  had  himself  been  a  schoolmaster — 
and  a  highly  successful  one^ — could  possibly  have  omitted 
from  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform  embodied  in  his 

*  At  Canterbtir;  the  Obedientinriei  were  the  Snbprior,  the  Cellarer,  the 
Precentor,  the  Chamberlftin,  the  Treafrarers,  and  the  Fenitentiajy. 

t  See  Wiliins'  "  Coneilia,"  toL  i.,  p.  377. 

X  For  instuLcea  of  grammar  achoola  in  connection  with  monuteriei.  Bee 
an  uticle  oa  "  The  Intellectual  Inflnence  of  English  MonosliciBm,"  bf  MisB 
Graham,   in    Boyal   Historical    Society's    Transactions,  vol.    xrii..    New 

§  About  the  year  1039  Lanfranc  had  opened  a  school  at  Avranches, 
where,  in  the  tnrgid  language  of  the  chronicler,  he  became  so  efficient  a 
teseher  tjiat  "  to  osderstand  his  admirable  genius  and  erudition  one  ought 
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conatitutioiis  all  reference  to  an  iustitution  which  he  must 
have  felt  to  be  of  prime  necessity. 

At  a  later  date  there  are  acme  indications  of  a  school 
maintained  by  the  Almonry  of  Christ  Chnrch,  bat  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  boys  who  enjoyed  the  charity  of  the 
monks  received  instruction  in  anything  more  than  elementaiy 
subjects.  In  the  Cloister  itself  a  school  was,  of  course,  kept 
for  the  instruction  of  the  Novices  preparing  for  the  tonsure, 
but  the  nnmber  of  these  pupils  in  a  convent  of  sixty  or  seventy 
monks  caji  scarcely  ever  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve.*  But 
although  the  revolution  that  Lanfranc's  reforms  effected  with 
r^ard  to  the  Cathedral  establishment  did  not  directly  touch 
the  Grammar  School,  which  remained  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  indirectly  it  must  have  had  great 
effect.  To  many  a  boy  in  the  Archbishop's  School  the  life 
of  seclusion  and  self-abnegation  which  he  witnessed  in  the 
great  monastery,  ever  before  his  eyes,  must  have  seemed  a 
worthy  goal  for  his  ambition,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able  to  suppose  that  the  great  majority  of  the  boys  who,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  five  centuries,  offered  themselves  for 
the  novitiate,  received  their  early  instruction  in  grammar 
in  the  Archbishop's  School. 

Although  undoubtedly  the  School  gained  greatly  by  the 
fact'that  it  was  not  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Prior 
and  Chapter — ^for,  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  Monastery,  it  would 
have  lost  much  of  its  independence — ^yet,  &om  one  point  of 

to  be  an  Herodiui  in  grunmar,  &n  Aristotle  in  diftlectica,  a  Tnllj  in  riietoric, 
an  AugUEtiue  and  Jerome  and  other  expositors  of  tke  law  and  grace  in  sacred 
floriptores  "  (Ordericus  Yitalis,  lib.  It.,  c.  6).  The  stoij  of  Lanfranc's  first 
reading  in  hall  at  Bee  is  perhaps  worth  quoting  here,  as  eridmee  of  the 
slender  classical  equipment  of  some  of  the  higher  monastic  officers  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  hnmili^  of  Lanfrane  himself.  He  was  proceeding  with  a 
sentence  in  which  ihe  word  docht  occurred,  and  he  of  eonrse  pronounced  it 
properly  with  the  middle  syllable  long.  Docere,  docin,  said  the  Prior  rather 
pompouslj,  and  docire  was  repeated  by  brother  Lanfrane,  who,  as  his  biogra- 
pher tells  us,  r^arded  obedience  to  rightly  constituted  antiioritj  of  more 
importance  than  prosody.  [Viia  Lat^k-ana,  c.  %  s.  4.)  A  similar  story  is 
related  of  Thtmias  Aquinas. 

*  Lanfrane  intended  tliat  there  ahonld  be  150  monks  at  Christ  Church, 
but  die  lists  of  names  (as  far  as  th^  are  preserved)  shew  that  sixty  or 
serentj  was  about  the  average,  and  at  the  time  of  '^e  dissolutioa  of  the 
l^narj  there  were  only  flf^-three. 
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view,  we  may  be  permitted  to  expresB  a  regret.  If  the  School 
had  been  transferred  to  the  mon^s,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
we  should  know  far  more  than  we  do  of  its  history,  since  the 
records  of  the  Priory  naturally  make  bnt  infrequent  allusione 
to  the  school  for  which  the  monks  were  in  no  way  responsible. 
Tn  fact,  when,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  do  find  a  reference  to  the  School,  it  is  not  in  the  Monastic 
registers  of  Christ  Church,  but  in  the  p^es  of  Thomas  of 
Eccleston,  tbe  historian  of  the  Franciscan  friars.*  The 
episode  which  Eccleston  relates  is  of  very  great  importance 
and  interest,  for  it  prores  that,  when  the  Grey  Friars  first  set 
foot  on  our  shores,  the  School  was  carrying  on  its  work  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  present  King's  School.  In 
1219  the  Second  Genersl  Chapter  held  by  St.  Francis  at 
Forzioncula  decided  that  a  mission  should  be  sent  to  England 
imder  Brother  Angnellus  de  Pisa,  who  was  made  Minister- 
General  of  tiie  Order  in  England.  The  exact  date  of  their 
arriral  is  disputed.  According  to  Eccleston  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember 1224  that  the  first  Franciscans  reached  our  shores,  but 
there  are  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  1220  as  the  more  likely 
date.  They  numbered  in  all  nine  persons — four  clerks  and 
five  laymen.t  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  tows 
they  were  in  an  entirely  destitute  condition  (nn«  propria),  and 
but  for  the  generosity  of  some  monks  of  Fecamp  they  would 
have  been  unable  to  cross  the  Channel.  Landing  at  Dover, 
they  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  their  letters  of  recom- 
mendation &om  Pope  EonoriuB  were  a  sufficient  passport,  and 
they  were  received  at  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (Christ 
Church)  and  hospitably  entertained  for  two  days,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  became  necessary  for  the  friars  to  seek 
other  lodgings.  Four  of  them  now  went  off  to  London  to 
present  their  letters  of  recommendation  to  King  Henry  III. 
The  remaining  five  were,  after  some  vidssitudes,  allowed  to 

•  Eccleston,  "  De  Adventu  rratnun  Mmomm  "  in  "  Monvmaita  Fran- 
titeana  ";  see  aI»o  pp.  402— 40fi  in  "  Engliah  Moiuuticism,"  bj  Traven  Hill 
(JftcksoD,  Walfi»^  uid  Hodder,  1867). 

t  The  clerics  were  Angnellng  of  PiM,  Sioluud  de  Ingeworth,  Bichud  of 
Deronshire,  and  WlUimm  Estelij.  The  laymen  were  Henry  de  Ceniiae, 
Laurence  de  Belvaco,  William  de  Florentia,  Melioratns  and  James  Ultra* 
montanqi. 

o  2 
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occupy  a  small  room  under  the  Sehootkotue.  Here,  whOe  the 
hoys  were  bein^  tanght  in  the  room  above,  the;  remained  all 
day  shut  up  and  huddled  together  liie  prisoners.  But  joy 
came  in  the  evening,  for  when  the  scholars  had  gone  home  the 
friars  <»«pt  out,  went  into  the  school,  lit  a  fire,  and  sat  round 
it,  and  even  warmed  up  some  of  the  dregs  of  the  small  beer 
left  by  the  boys,  and  drank  round  while  each  in  turn  made 
some  edifying  remark.*  To  utter  any  verba  adificaiionu  under 
■nch  depressing  circumstances  must  have  been  difficult  indeed, 
but  no  doubt  the  good  friars  proved  themselTea  worthy  proto- 
types of  Mark  Tapley.  Whether  the  boys  made  any  remarks, 
edifying  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  condition  of  their  room  when 
they  rerisited  it  in  the  morning,  history  does  not  record. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  time  when  we  can,  by  recourse 
to  actual  original  documents,  speak  with  greater  certainty. 
Thirty-five  years  after  the  above  incidents  we  meet  with  the 
■aasae  of  the  earliest  recorded  head-master.  Master  Robert, 
*'  rector  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,"  appears  as 
a  witness  to  an  exceedingly  prolix  document  in  which  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Christ  Church  set  forth  (for  the  purposes  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Boman  curia)  their  grievances  against  Arch- 
bishop Boniface.t  The  record  relates  that  Boniface  (who,  as 
a  secular  priest  and  a  foreigner,  is  not  likely  to  have  known 
much  about  the  customs  and  privileges  of  an  English  religions 
house)  had  interfered  in  an  entirely  unconstitutional  manner  in 
the  internal  economy  of  the  Priory,  and  had  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  by  citing  before  him  at  his  manor  house  at  Tenham 

*  "  Cito  mim  post  concessa  fuit  eia  oamera  p&rTal&  infra  SchoUrem  abi 
da  die  in  diem  eedebant  quasi  clauei  contiiiTie.  8ed  cam  scbolares  in  vespere 
domam  rediisaent,  intraTerant  domum  in  qua  aedebant  et  ibi  faciebont  libi 
ignem  et  sedenmt  jnita  eum  et  olliilam  non  nnquam  cmn  fvcibas  cereTinn 
onm  collatione  bibere  dedenmt,  poauenukt  super  igaem  et  posuenmt  discnm 
in  oils  et  biberont  circnlariter  et  dixenmt  siuguli  aliqaod  Terbum  edifica- 
tionis."  (ThomaB  of  Eccleston,  "  De  Atbmitv  Fratmm  Minorwn,"  ed.  J.  S. 
Brewer,  p.  7.) 

t  The  whole  of  the  proceedings  are  set  ont  in  five  closely  written  velliun 
rolls.  These  rolls  were  seen  by  Somner,  who  records  the  name  of  Uaater 
Bobert,  bat  incorrectly  describes  him  u  "  Sector  eeelena  teholarium  civUaiii 
Cantuar  "  instead  of  "Sector  teholanm  ewUali*  Cantuar'."  The  rolls 
which  were  missing  for  many  years,  hare  lately  been  rediscovered  bj  the 
Hon.  Librarian  in  the  Cathedral  TreasoiT;  they  are  now  ia  the  Chapter  Librarf 
nnder  the  press  mark  XY  Z  -K. 
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certain  Christ  CJImrch  monks  who  had  been  guilt;  of  irregu- 
Iftrities.  Prior  Soger  of  St.  Alphege,  while  not  denying  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  discipline,  alleged  the  inalienable 
right  of  his  monks  to  receiTe  correction  for  their  misdeeds  in 
their  own  chapter  hoose  and  not  elsewhere.  The  haughty 
Savoyard  Archbishop,  however,  refused  to  give  way,  and  the 
only  course  open  to  the  Prior  was  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  this  t^peal  that  the  Prior 
and  Chapter  on  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  1259  sun- 
moced  their  Consistory  Court.  As  the  constitntion  of  this 
Court  is  of  some  importance  for  out  present  purpose  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  an  account  of  it.  The  presiding  officers 
were  Master  Walter,  official  of  the  Prior  and  Convent,  and 
Master  Omer,  official  to  the  Archdeacon.*  Then  follow  the 
names  of  certain  clerks  holding  benefices  in  the  city  and  its 
mbnrbs,  followed  by  the  names  of  four  knights.  After  this 
come  the  names  of  certain  citizens,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
list  there  occurs  the  name  of  Master  Bobert,  rector  of  the 
sdiools  of  the  city  of  Canterbnry.  Frcaa  this  one  may  infer 
that  Master  Robert  was  a  layman,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  earliest  head-master  of  the  pre-Befonnation  school  and 
John  Twyne,  the  Isst  who  held  the  office,  while  the  School 
remained  the  Archbishop's,  should  both  have  been  laymen.f 
From  the  £act  that  he  is  called  Master  Bobert  we  may  infer 
that  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts  of  some  university,  perhaps  of 
Oxford,  but  more  probably  of  Paris.  The  title  "Master" 
osaaUy  implies  that  its  posaeflsor  has  been  granted  the 
"  U4senUa  doeendi  " — ^the  right  to  teach.  This  would  be  given 
by  the  Cathedral  Chancellor,  or  by  one  of  the  great 
organized  bodies  of  scholars  of  the  Middle  Agea.  Master 
Bobert,  therefore,  may  have  possessed  the  "  /vcmiia  doeendi  " — 
the  "leaving  certificate"  of  one  of  the  greut  universities— or  he 

*  Hastor  Onun'a  name  is  preBerved  in  the  luune  of  the  prebendsl  honae 
at  the  eMt  end  of  the  Cathedral  (now  occupied  by  Dr.  Moore),  which  is  still 
knoim  M  "  Master  Homer's." 

t  Master  Eobert  maj  have  been  in  minor  orders,  but  if  bo  he  had  not 
attained  to  the  subdiaconate  or  he  woold  have  been  called  a  elerk.  Haaters 
ot  gnunmar  schools  in  mediwval  times  were  by  no  means  invariably  in  holy 
nden.  The  fonuder  of  Seveuoaks  Grammar  School  expressly  prescribed 
that  the  Master  should  "  by  no  manner  of  means  be  in  Holy  Orders."  The 
first  two  masters  of  St.  Faol's  School,  London,  were  laymea. 
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may  merely  hare  been  granted  such  permission  by  the  Arch- 
bishop himself  on  his  appointment  to  his  post.  It  is,  however, 
not  unlikely  that  Master  Bobert  was  the  head-master  at  the 
time  that  another  and  a  greater  Bobert,  the  Sohert  of  Win- 
chelsey  who  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1 294, 
received  his  early  instruction  at  the  Archbishop's  School.* 
Bobert  of  Winchelaey,  one  of  the  most  famous  alumni  of  the 
medisBval  school,  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  politics 
of  his  day.  He  essayed  to  carry  on  in  Church  and  State  the 
work  that  Stephen  Langtou  had  be^un.  Against  Edward  I. 
he  fought,  though  with  but  little  success,  for  the  priTileges  of 
his  order.  Against  Edward  II.  he  tent  his  assistance  to  the 
national  party  in  their  opposition  to  the  foreign  inflnences 
at  Court,  which  centred  in  the  figure  of  the  Gascon  youth. 
Piers  GrareBton,  and  in  this  he  gained  success.  But  we  propose 
to  give  a  fuller  account  of  Winchelsey's  life  and  work  on  a 
snbeeqnoit  page.t 

It  is  from  the  register  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey  himself 
that  we  leam  the  name  of  the  next  master  of  the  School, 
Bobert  of  Maidstone,  clerk,  on  whom  the  Archbishop  in  1306 
conferred  the  teaching  {regimffn)  of  the  school  {teolarum)  of 
the  City  of  Canterbury  and  the  school  (ichoku),  canonically 
institating  him  master  of  the  same  (rectorem],  and  invest- 
ing him  witii  the  school  and  all  its  appurtenances  by  his 
ring.t 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  that  the  word  "  school "  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  the  plural  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries,  a  use  which  still  survives  in  the  "  schools  " 

*  See  IficholM  HupsHeld's  Sitt.  JEcel.  A%g. 

t  Those  who  on  Speech  Day,  1907,  vitneBBed  the  excellent  performuice 
in  the  Ch&pter  Honae  of  the  gre&t  scene  from  Marlowe's  "  Edward  II." 
must  h&ve  felt  the  peculiar  fitnesB  of  the  selection  of  t,  pUj,  written  bj  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  Sohool'B  alumni,  and  depicting  the  work  of  another. 

X  BohertoB,  etc.,  filio  magistro  Eoberto  de  Maydestone  derico  salutem. 
BegimenScolanunciTttatiBCant'et  ipBasscolasadnosteammeramcolIationen) 
speottmtem  tibi  conferimus  intuitu  caritatie,  et  Beotorem  canonice  institui- 
mus  in  eiadem,  teque  ipsis  scolia  onm  sois  iuribua  et  pertiuenuiis  quibua- 
cumque  per  noatram  lumoluio  investimna.  In  ouioa  rei  teaUmonium  sigillum 
nostnim  preaeutibus  est  appensnm.  Dat  apod  Aldington  iii  Id.  Aprilis 
Anno  d'ni  m'ccc  aezto  conBeoraoionis  nostra  duodecimo."  (Winchelsej 
Keg.,  £.  SOO".) 
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of  Oxford.  The  word  "Sector"  for  "Master"  finds  its 
ezplfljiatioii  also  in  the  University  use  of  the  phrase  "  regent- 
Master,"  that  is,  a  master  actnaJtj  teachiiig  in  the  schools. 
The  term  is  also  preserred  in  the  title  "  Sector  of  Lincoln," 
"  Rector  of  Exeter,"  oaed  for  the  heads  of  these  respectLve 
oolites.  Four  years  later,  the  mastership  being  again  vacant, 
the  same  Archbishop  collated  Master  John  Everard  to  the 
office,  but  no  ring  is  mentioned  on  this  occasion.* 

With  the  advent  of  John  Everard,  light  is  let  in  upon  the 
standing  and  development  of  the  School  by  a  series  of  docu- 
ments preserved  amongst  the  Chapter  Archives.t  These  belong 
to  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  days  when 
Henry  of  Sastry  was  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  and  relate  to  two 
subjects  of  some  importance,  viz.,  the  meUiods  adopted  to 
mftinfain  discipline,  and  l^e  claim  of  these  mediceval  school- 
masters  to  the  monopoly  of  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  school. 

The  disciplinaiy  methods  of  the  medinval  head-master  at 
Canterbury  may  perhaps  be  appreciated  best  by  the  study  of  a 
few  cases,  and  the  straggle  with  Biohard  Hall  is  especiaUy 
instructive  in  this  connexion.  It  would  appear  that  Bichard 
iiall  [Ricardue  de  Aula)  had  been  guilty  of  many  open  breaches 
of  discipline  [multiplicatas  et  num/ifetta*  corUmnaciat),  and  had 
at  length  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  by  violently  assaulting 
John  Flumer,  the  Usher.  The  heinoosness  of  the  offence  was 
enhanced  by  the  &ct  that  it  was  committed  within  the  Church 
of  St.  Alph^e.t    The  method  adopted  for  the  reformation  of 

*  Item  eodem  uino  apud  Mftg^efeld  (Majfield)  v*  Id  Mkrcii  contulit 
Duo  B^imen  Boolvain  ciTit&tie  Cutt'  Magiatro  Johanni  Evenrd  et  super 
hoc  habnit  litonw  InstitntioniB  sab  hac  form&  Bobertos  permisBione  dirinR 
se  dileeto  filio  Magiatro  Johaani  Ererard  lalutem  gratiam  ae  Begimen 
Scolamm  CiTitatis  Cantoar'  ct  ipsa  scolas  ad  noatntn  msnuu  aollatdonem 
speetant«r  tibi  ctmferiiauB  intuitu  caritatis  et  t«  rectorem  iiutitaiiiius  in 
eisdem  teqne  ipais  scolis  cum  isuis  iiuibos  ct  pertinenciia  quibuscumqoe  pre. 
seuencialiter ioTestimiiB.  lacuiua  rai&c.  Datapud  lia7efeldT**Id  Marcii 
Anno  D'ni  m'coo^  x  conseoratdonis  nostre  svij.    (Winchelsef  B«g.i  t,  ISl.) 

t  Chapter  LibrarT<  AA.,  k,  i,  a-— j. 

{  It  ia  of  course  quite  possible  that  at  this  date  the  Church  was  used  as 
die  place  of  instruction  for  the  Sohooi.  Churches  in  Bngland  hare  until 
reiT  recent  times  been  employed  oocasionallj  for  aeonlar  purposes,  e.g., 
St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  was  the  rocogniced  battle-gcoond  for  those  public 
diaputatiou  which  formed  so  luge  a  part  of  Univeni^  teaoluBg. 
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the  insubordinate  youth  was  not  the  application  of  that  oaeful 
implement  wielded  so  effectively  by  Bchoolmaaters  in  all  ages, 
but  an  appeal  to  the  thunders  of  the  Church.  Bichaj^  HsU 
was  cited  by  the  head-master  to  appear  before  him  in  the 
school  and  answer  to  the  chai^,  and,  on  his  neglectlDg  to 
obey  the  summons,  he  was  forthwith  publicly  excommunicated. 
The  Dean  of  Christianity  of  Canterbury,*  moreover,  waa 
requested  to  publish  the  sentence  in  all  churches  of  hiB 
deanery  during  mass,  with  all  the  solemn  accompanimentfi  of 
tolling  of  beUs  and  extinguishing  of  candles.  Excommunication 
was  the  recognized  ecclesiastical  penalty  for  what  would  nowa- 
days be  called  contempt  of  court,  but  it  is  perfectly  extraordinary 
that  a  schoolmaster  should  have  this  power,  and  it  is  of  course 
on  this  point  that  the  cose  turned.  Hall  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  person  to  coerce,  for  he  forthwith  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  with  the  result  that  iiie  Dean  of  Arches  inhibited 
further  proceedings  until  the  Court  could  ascertain  whether 
the  Master  of  the  School  really  possessed  this  power  of  ful- 
minating sentences  of  excommunication  or  not. 

This  apparently  wa«  not  done  until  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  when  Hugh  de  Forsham,  the  Commissary  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury,  certified  the  Dean  that  he  had  seen  the 
register  of  blaster  John  Everard,  which  shewed  that  the 
Masters  of  the  School  had  power  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
excommunication  in  cases  like  the  above,  and  further  quoted 
the  special  licence  of  Archbishop  Feckham,  dated  12  Kal. 
April  1291,  addressed  to  his  "beloved  son  the  Master  of  the 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,"  and  "  granting  him 
authority  to  take  cognizance  in  all  cases  affecting  his  schools, 
and  exercise  free  jurisdiction  as  was  the  custom  of  old,  together 
witii  the  power  of  canonical  coercion  (canorviccB  coerdonit)." 
For  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubt  which  might  still  be 
lingering  in  the  mind  of  the  Dean,  the  Commissary  goes  on  to 
state  that  he  had  held  an  inquiry  before  certain  trustworthy 
clerks  tmd  laymen  who  were  examined  upon  oath,  and  declared 
that  the  masters  of  the  schools  and  scholars  of  the  city  of 
Canterbury  for  the  past  forty  years  and  more  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  summon  their  erring  scholars  by  the  usher  to 
appear  before  the  master  in  his  school,  in  order  that  he  might 
*  Such  is  his  official  title.    He  would  be  ealled  tJie  liural  Dean  to-day. 
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punish  thoBe  who  appeared,  and  suspead  and  exoommuiiicate 
those  who  did  not  appear,  and  that  according  to  ciurtom  the 
Dean  shonld  pablish  the  sentence.  The  Dean,  however,  seems 
still  to  have  hesitated,  and  on  October  12th  of  the  same  year 
the  head-master  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  pointing 
out  that  Hall  was  still  contumacious,  and  had  presumed  to 
def  J  the  keys  of  the  Church  for  upwards  of  eight  months,  and 
pi&jing  that  the  Archbishop  should  cite  Hall  and  find  out  what 
he  had  to  saj,  and  especiall;  why  the  ecclesiastical  law  shonld 
not  be  inroad  against  him.  On  December  5th  the  Archbiahop 
certified  that  Hall  had  been  canonically  excommunicated,  but 
that  he  remained  obdurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Hall  had 
obtained  a  writ  of  tupenedeas,  removing  bis  case  into  the 
King's  Court,  but  he  complained  tbat  he  had  missed  his  day  in 
the  King's  Court  because  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  four  weeks 
by  the  Archbishop's  Chancellor.  He  stated  that  now,  to 
make  sure,  he  had  six  of  these  writs  in  his  poBsession,  that  he 
had  served  a  seventh  upon  the  sheriff,  but  that  that  officer, 
having  been  bribed  by  great  gifts  (par  lur  grandt  down*),  still 
kept  him  in  gaol.  This  was  followed  by  a  sheriff's  writ 
addressed  to  the  bailiffs  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  bidding 
them  attach  Forsham  and  Eveiard  for  prosecuting  the  suit  in 
the  Court;  of  Christianity  instead  of  in  the  King's  Court. 
What  the  result  of  this  change  of  venue  was,  does  not  appear, 
but  two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit  Everard 
complained  tbat  Hall  still  defied  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
alleged  against  him  the  following  ten  artdclea  : — 

(1)  That  although  under  sentence  of  excommunication  he 
had  defied  the  power  of  the  Church  for  two  years. 

(2)  That  although  excommunicated  many  clerics  and  laics 
had  held  intercourse  with  him. 

(3)  That  although  excommunicated  he  had  received  the 
Sacrament. 

(4)  That  he  had  appealed  from  the  canonical  to  the  secular 
courts. 

(5)  That  he  assaulted  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphege  John 
Plnmer,  clerk,  well  knowing  him  to  be  a  clerk. 

(6}  That  be  boasted  of  his  immorality. 
(7)  lliat  by  his  appeal  to  the  secular  courts  he  had  put  the 
Deau  and  many  other  clerks  to  great  expense. 
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(8)  That  according  to  common  report  he  was  a  man  of  evi 
life. 

(9)  That  he  had  suhomed  false  witnesBes. 

(10)  That  he  had  asBaulted  Robert  Parmer,  the  Apparitor, 
when  serving  him  with  a  writ  of  summonB. 

Whether  Hall  at  length  submitted  is  not  certain,  bnt 
apparently  he  did,  as,  on  May  8th,  1313,  William  de  Br^,  Rector 
of  St.  Alphege,  notified  the  official  of  the  Archdeacon  that  he 
had  absolved  the  said  Richard  Hall,  and  the  official  forthwith 
reqaeated  the  Deau  to  publish  tiie  absolution  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Deanery  of  Canterbury. 

Records  of  three  other  cases,  somewhat  dmilar  to  the 
above,  have  been  preserved.  They  are  all  of  considerable 
importance,  because  of  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them  as  to  the  position  and  standing  of  the  School.  All 
three  occurred  during  the  head-mastership  of  John  I>verard, 
who,  however,  seems  to  have  learnt  wisdom  from  his  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  Hall,  insomuch  that  he  did  not  take 
recourse  at  once  to  extreme  measures. 

On  the  Saturday  after  the  Feast  of  AM  Sonls,  in  the  year 
1314,  the  he&d-master  held  a  court  in  the  School  to  decide 
what  should  be  done  to  one  of  the  boys  who  was  alleged  to 
have  offended  against  the  discipline  of  the  School,  to  have 
hindered  the  scholars  from  doing  their  work,  and  to  have  laid 
violent  hands  on  Master  Walter,  the  vice-monitor.  Although 
the  name  of  the  offender — Thomas  Birchwood — might  have  sug- 
gested a  more  summary  method  of  dealing  with  the  case,  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  head-master  was  to  summon  a  jury 
of  ba4;h6lors  and  scholars  of  the  School,  to  whom  he  delegated 
the  task  of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  alleged 
agaiuEt  Birchwood.  On  a  verdict  of  "  proven  "  being  returned 
by  the  juiy,  the  case  was  adjourned  till  the  following  Monday, 
in  the  hope  that  the  said  Thomas  would  then  m^e  his  sub- 
mission. Here,  however,  most  unfortunately,  our  documentary 
evidence  ends,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  what  was 
the  fate  of  Thomtu  Birchwood.  The  chief  interest  of  this  case, 
however,  lies  in  the  use  of  the  word  "bachelors."  We  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  repeating  here  what  has  been  said 
before,  viz.,  that  the  very  essence  of  a  degree  granted  by  a 
university  in  medieeval  times  was  that  it  conveyed  the  licence 
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to  teach.  Moreover,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  joilge  now,  Buch 
degrees  represented  usuallj  quite  a  high  standard  of  learning. 
The  teacher,  when  he  was  fully  qualified,  was  usually  known  ss 
"  Master,'*  and,  when  he  was  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  as 
"Begent  Master."  To  gain  the  degree  of  M.A.,  work  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  years  would  be  necessary.  At  the  end 
of  four  years  the  undergraduate  would  acqiiire  the  degree  of 
Bachelor,  but  this  was  always  recogiuzed  as  merely  an  inter- 
mediate step  towards  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  point 
to  be  noticed  is  that  at  Canterbury  there  were  "  bachelors  "  in 
1314,  four  years  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  received 
tiie  licence  of  Pope  John  XXU.  and  became  formaUy  recog- 
nized as  a  university. 

The  other  two  cases  are  of  even  greater  importance,  for 
they  prove  conclusively  that,  in  certain  cases  where  his  st^olara 
were  concerned,  the  head-master  had  some  power  of  jurisdiction 
over  persons  who  were  not  actually  members  of  his  school. 
On  May  3rd,  1315,  Roger  le  Lime-burner,  presumably  a  towns- 
man,* was  accused  of  having  assaulted  William  Bor  {scholari 
meo).  The  man  was  cited,  but  did  not  appear.  The  head- 
master, therefore,  gave  him  anotiier  day,  and  in  the  meantime 
prohibited  him  from  entering  a  Church.  Another  case  related 
to  a  woman  named  Joan  Modi,  who  wa^  charged  with  assaulting 
Stephen  de  Borsted,  a  scholar.  She  confessed  her  fault,  and 
a  day  was  named  for  her  to  come  up  and  hear  sentence. 

These  last  two  cases  were  perhaps  merely  the  outcome  of 
small  town  and  gown  rows,  such  as  survived  to  within  recent 
memory.  Their  importance  lies  in  the  evidence  that  they 
afford  of  the  extensive  powers  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the 
Masters  of  the  Archiepiscopal  School  over  all  personal  actions 
wherein  either  party  was  a  scholar.  Now  these  powers  were 
very  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Chancellors  of  Univer- 
sities, and  they  appear  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  causes. 
Li  Oxford,  town  and  gown  battles  of  a  most  serious  nature 
occurred  at  intervals  for  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  great 
fight  of  1209,  when  the  students  left  the  town  (which  was, 
however,  brought  to  submission  by  an  interdict  laid  upon  it 
by  the  IVpal  l^ate)  to  the  great  fight  of  St.  Scholaatica's  Day, 

*  The  snmBme  is  probably  employed  to  denote  hii  tnde. 
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1855.  Eadh  of  these  atmggleB  resulted  sTentually  in  the 
victory  of  the  scbolaxa  and  in  an  increase  of  power  to  the 
Chancellor.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  Masters  of 
Canterbury  School  possessed  these  powers  at  a  date  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  obtained  by  the  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University,  It  has  been  seen  already  that  John 
Everard  proved  that  the  Canterbury  Masters  had  exercised 
this  jurisdiction  for  forty  years  before  1311,  i.e.,  circa  1271. 
Kow,  il  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Bashdall,  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  not  obtain  similar  powers  until 
1275,  while  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  did  not  acquire 
similar  jurisdictioa  until  a  much  later  date.  The  grant  of 
independent  juriadiotion  such  as  this  is  so  exceptional  that^ 
combined  with  the  cimiolative  force  of  the  evidence  adduced 
from  these  coses,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  for  at  least 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Black  Death  the  position  of 
Canterbury  School  was  so  high  as  rather  to  approximate  to 
that  of  a  university  than  of  a  school  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word. 

Tery  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  last  case  recorded 
John  Everard  disappears  from  sight  as  the  maater  of  the  School, 
but  we  catch  another  glimpse  of  him  in  1327,  when  he  went  to 
Itome  as  a  proctor  for  the  Prior  and  Chapter  to  petition  the 
Pope  to  confirm  the  election  of  Archbishop  Simon  Mepham. 

The  above  cases,  in  which  Master  John  Everard  was 
involved,  related  chiefly  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
to  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  head-numter  to  extend  his 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  precincts  of  bis  school.  His  enccessor 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  an  attempt  to  prevent  competildon 
by  preserving  for  himself  a  monopoly  of  the  instrucidon  of 
youth  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
economic  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  attempt  of  various 
classes  of  society  to  secure  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the 
sapfdy  of  their  particular  commoditieB,  and  ui  this  respect 
Master  Ralph  of  Woltbam  seems  to  have  represented  accu- 
rately the  spirit  of  his  a^e.  He  was  Rector  of  the  Schools  in 
1321,  and  he  had  apparently  been  in  offioe  some  little  time 
when  he  first  comes  into  notice  in  connection  with  a  suit 
in  which  he  sought  to  restrain  a  rival  schoolmaster  from 
encroaching  upon  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  own  sole  right 
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to  instmct  the  yoaih  of  the  ricinit;.  The  allegationB  of 
the  City  Schoolmaster  were  b^  follows :  Master  Robert  do 
Eenneje,  the  Itector  of  St.  Martin'e  outside  the  city  walls, 
kept  a  school  in  his  pariah.  At  this  be  was  allowed  to 
impart  education  of  an  elementary  type  to  as  many  boys  as 
he  conld  get,  bat  the  boys  to  whom  he  was  allowed  to  give 
a  "  secfmdary  "  or  grammar-school  edncation  were  by  custom 
limited  to  the  unlucky  number  of  thirteen*  Presumably 
these  grammar-boys  paid  a  higher  fee  than  the  rest,  and  the 
master  was  thereby  induced  to  admit  more  than  the  statutable 
number.  This  was,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Master  Ealph,  and,  in  order  to  check  any  surreptitious 
admissions  in  excess  of  the  aforesaid  thirteen,  the  Sector  of 
the  City  Schools  from  time  to  time  sent  the  Usher  round  to 
pay  a  surprise  visit  for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  grammar- 
boys.  The  TTsher  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  his  quest, 
for  it  was  alleged  by  Master  Ralph  that  on  these  occasions  the 
surplus  hoys  were  sometimes  concealed  until  the  inspection 
was  over.  It  was  in  order  to  remedy  this  encroachment  upon 
his  prerogatiTe  that  Master  Balph  appealed  to  Archbishop 
Walter  Beynolds,  who  instructed  his  commissary  to  ascertain 
the  facte.  Thereupon  the  commissary  empanelled  a  jury,  who, 
after  examining  witnesses,  found  that  the  master  of  St.  Martin's 
School  was  entitled  to  teach  thirteen  grammar-boys  and  no 
more;  and  their  finding  was  ratified  by  the  Archbishop,  who 
further  threatened  to  inflict  sentence  of  exconomunication  upon 
Bobert  de  Henneye  if  he  should  continue  to  admit  any  scholars 
beyond  the  statutable  number.  From  Master  Ralph's  anxiety 
to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  the  teaching  of  youth  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood  we  may  infer  that  he  depended  for  his 
remuneration  upon  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  for,  had  any 
endowment  been  attached  to  his  office,  he  would  presumably 
hare  been  less  anxious  to  prevent  others  from  assisting  him  in 
his  educational  efforts.t  Canterbury  was  therefore  a  fee  school 
and  not  a  free  school  at  thia  date,  nor  is  there  any  evidence 

•  Sftb  Vaeanie  Scrap  Book,  vol.  iii.,  p.  40,  and  S«g.  I.,  fo.  394,  in  the 
Chapter  Libraiy. 

t  fiimilar  stniggleB  to  Becure  a  mouopolj  of  teaching  in  a  given  diitrict 
occnr  not  nnconimonlj  in  the  lecordB  of  other  schools.  (See  Leach's  "  E^ly 
Xorkshire  Schools  "  in  Yorksliire  Antd^uarian  Society's  Tmuaotions,  1899.) 
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that  it  was  ever  in  pre-BeformBtion  times  a  free  Bchool  in  the 
sense  that  in  it  any  considerahle  number  of  boys  received  a 
gratnitous  education,  though  it  is  probable  that  araistance  was 
sometimes  given  to  poor  boys  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter,  and 
possibly  by  other  charitably-disposed  persons.*  No  farther 
record  of  Master  Ealph  is  extant,  and  it  is  not  until  1371  that 
we  meet  with  the  name  of  another  master.  As  to  what 
happened  in  the  interrening  forty-eight  years  we  can  bnt 
hazard  a  conjecture.  'So  period  in  English  history  has  wit- 
nessed such  revolutionary  changes  in  social  conditions  as  this, 
for  it  was  duHng  these  years  that  the  terrible  "  Black  Death  " 
swept  over  England.  In  August  1348  it  first  appeared  in 
England  and  it  reached  its  worst  in  April  1 349.  The  terrible 
effect  of  this  first  visitation  can  hardly  be  over-stated.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  one  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
Engltmd  succumbed  to  the  fell  disease.  Moreover,  in  the  next 
forty  years  on  no  less  than  five  occasions  were  there  sporadic 
recurrences  of  the  plague.  It  fell  with  equal  severity  upon  all 
classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Archbishop  Brad- 
wardine  was  one  of  the  first  victims.  Men  suffered  more  than 
women,  the  young  and  strong  more  than  tlie  aged.  The 
clergy  succumbed  in  extraordinary  numbers,  and  the  mortality 
in  monasteries  was  even  {greater.  The  Priory  of  Christ  Church 
suffered  less  than  other  religious  houses,  possibly  by  reason  of 
the  excellent  supply  of  pure  water  which  the  forethought  of  a 
former  generation  had  laid  on  to  the  Convent  from  the  sjHings 
on  the  "Scotland"  hills.  Yet  both  the  city  and  it-s  school  must 
have  felt  the  blighting  influence  of  these  dark  years.  In  Oxfoi'd 
the  mortelity  caused  by  the  plague  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  university  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Oxford,   however,   recovered    in   process  of    time,   but    it  is 

•  The  Almoner's  Bells  of  Christ  Church  contain  the  following  entries : — 
1336,  "  Given  to  a  certain  scholar,  4'."  1327,  "  Given  to  scholars  going  to 
school  at  difEerent  times,  38*."  1336,  "  Given  to  certain  poor  scholars  going 
to  school,  3*  4'."  1362,  "  For  meat  bought  in  the  town  for  scholars,  Oie 
almonry  supply  being  inulequate,  2*  7"."  At  a  somewhat  later  date  Prior 
Thomas  Chillenden  and  the  Chapter  bind  themaelrei  and  their  successors 
in  a  sum  of  100  marks  to  find  John  Clay  don  in  board,  clotiies,  and  lodging, 
and  in  all  other  things  requisite  for  his  maintenance  at  School,  untdl  he 
beoome  a  clerk  or  of  sufficient  age  to  decide  whether  he  will  enter  a  religions 
life  or  not.     (Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  Seg.  S.,  f,  Sa) 
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doubi^  whether  the  schools  of  Canterburj  ever  quite  recoTered 
their  former  prestige. 

Before  the  Black  Death  (as  we  hare  already  seen)  these 
schools  hore  some  resemblance  to  a  umTersity.  After  that 
dreadful  visitatioii  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  this  resem- 
blance was  maintained.  The  school  was  no  more  than  a 
school.  It  was,  however,  during  this  dark  period  that  Arch- 
hishop  Ishp  founded  Canterhmy  College  in  Oxford.  Although 
C^terbnrj  College  was  connected  with  the  prior;  of  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury,  and  was  intended  for  the  higher  education 
of  the  monks  of  that  house,  we  cannot  altogether  omit  a  passing 
r^erence  to  it  in  this  place,  as  indirectly  it  may  have  had 
some  influence  upon  the  Archiepisoopal  School  at  Canterbury, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  (^ered  themselves  for  the  novitiate  at  Christ  Church  had 
already  passed  through  the  school  which  was  kept  just  outside 
its  doors.  That  its  influence  would  have  been  more  real  had 
the  intentions  of  the  founder  been  regarded  seems  certain. 
Very  briefly  the  history  of  Canterbury  College,  Oxford,  is  as 
follows :  In  the  year  1362  Archbishop  Islip  founded  the  coUege 
on  a  piece  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Frideswyde's  Priory, 
opposite  the  spot  which  Adam  de  Brome  had  selected  forty 
years  earlier  for  the  site  of  Oriel  College.  Ishp  intended  that 
his  college  should  accommodate  twelve  Fellows,  of  whom  the 
Warden  and  three  others  should  he  Christ  Church  monks. 
The  tenure  of  the  first  warden,  Henry  Woodhnll,  was  brief, 
for  in  1865  the  Archbishop  ejected  him,  together  with  the 
other  three  Benedictines.  WoodhuU's  successor  was  no  less  a 
person  than  the  celebrated  John  Wycliffe,  "  that  most  eminent 
teacher  of  theology,"  who  had  three  years  previously  resigned 
the  mastership  of  Balliol,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  wardenship 
of  Canterbury  College  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  initial 
declaration  of  his  revolutionary  propaganda.  In  1366,  how- 
ever, the  year  after  Wydiffe's  acceptance  of  the  position. 
Archbishop  IsUp  died,  and  his  successor,  Simon  Langham, 
himself  a  Benedictine,  at  once  endeavoured  to  oust  Wycliffe 
and  reinstate  Woodhull.  Langham's  influence  was  too 
powerful  for  Wycliffe,  and  in  l&aj  1370  the  secular  clerks 
were  by  PapaJ  mandate  dismissed  from  Canterbury  CoUege, 
which  remained  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
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Ghmt  Church,  Canterbor;.  The  coll^re  was  apparent!; 
alwaja  extremely  small.  The  number  of  stadents  never  seems 
to  have  exceeded  five.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vili.  Canter- 
bury College  suffered  the  same  fate  aa  the  mother-convent, 
although  some  part  of  ita  ancient  buildings  remained  until 
1775,  and  the  name  still  survives  in  the  Canterbnry  Quadrangle 
and  the  Canterbury  Gate  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.* 

During  the  period  when  the  Black  Death  was  devastating 
the  country  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers  are  somewhat  defec- 
tive, hence  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  with  any  record  of 
the  appointment  of  another  master  until  the  days  of  Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey. 

On  l^e  7th  June  1371  that  prelate  appointed  Master  Walter 
Haye  "  Master  and  Bector  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  City 
of  Canterbury,"  but  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  master 
is  faiown.f 

Three  years  later  an  appointment  to  the  head-mastership 
became  the  cause  of  a  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Prior. 
On  the  death  of  Whittlesey  in  1374  the  see  was  vacant  for 
some  time,  and  Bichard  Gillingham,  Prior  of  Christ  Church,  as 
guardian  of  the  spiritualities  during  the  interregnum,  collated 
Master  John  Bocton  (or  Boughton),  derk,  to  the  office  of 
"  Uast«r  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the"  City  of  Canterbury," 
and  invested  him  therein  by  the  delivery  of  rod  and  ferule, 
the  insignia  of  his  office.^  The  Prior's  right  to  appoint  was, 
however,  challenged  by  King  Edward  ITI.,  probably  on  the 

•  "History  of  the  TJnivereity  of  Oxford,"  H.  Maxwell  Ljte.  (Ifac- 
milluk,  1886.) 

t  Item  eodem  die  anno  et  loco  domioQB  commirit  Magigtro  Waltero  Haje 
cnitodiam  et  regimen  scolaram  grUDmsticalinm  civitatia  CantnorienBiB  et 
ipaum  Magistnun  et  Bectorem  ScoUmm  haina  prefecit  et  snper  hoc  Literas 
obtiiimt  [vii  Idas  Jiuii  1371].  (Whittleaeye  Begiater,  f.  4i^,  Lambeth 
Library.) 

X  HicarcliiS  pernusBione  divina  Prior  Ecclesin  Chriati  C&ntnar'  et  einadem 
loci  Capitnlum  sede  vacante  dilpcto  nobis  in  Chriato  MagiBtro  Johauni 
Boctone  clerico  salutem  in  domino  Magiatrum  acolamm  grammaticalinm  civi- 
tatis  Cantnar'  vacans  et  ad  noBtram  BpectanB  collationem  tibi  conferimns  cum 
mia  tnribuB  et  pertinenciis  univergiB  teque  magiBtrom  eiaBdem  cum  onere 
regendi  diligeater  te  per  ferule  et  virge  traditionem  iuTeBtimoB  iu  eisdem. 
In  cainB,  etc.  Dat'  Cant'  in  domo  nostra  capitnlari  ri**  idiis  Jaauar' 
anno  domini  millesimo  occliziiij**.  (Christ  Church,  CanterbutT',  Eeg.  I., 
f.  395.) 
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gnnutd  that  a  aclioolinastorship  was  not  properly  a  part  of  the 
BpiritualitieB  of  which  the  Prior  (ude  vacant)  was  guardian, 
and  the  King  accordingly  nominated  "his  beloved  Chaplain, 
John  of  Langham,  by  reason  of  his  certificated  ability  in  the 
faculty  of  grammar." 

Whether  Crown  or  convent  was  succesBful  in  asBerticg  its 
right  does  not  appear,  hnt  neither  candidate  could  have 
held  office  long,  for  Archbishop  Sndhnry,  on  30th  August 
1376,  appointed  Robert  Reynell,  who  is  described  as  a 
Master  of  Arts.*  How  long  he  held  office  we  do  not  know, 
hut  in  1421  John  Syre,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  clerk,  wag 
collated  by  Archbishop  Chichele  to  the  Bectory  of  St.  Peter's 
in  the  City  of  Canterbury,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Christ  Church.  Syre  is  described  in  the 
Archiepiscopal  Register  as  a  "  Master  in  grammar,"  and  we 
learn  from  the  Bnrgmote  boot  of  the  City  of  Canterbury  that 
one  John  Syre,  clerk,  master  of  the  grammar  schools,  paid  for 
several  years,  between  1427  and  1436,  to  the  City  Chamberlain 
id.  per  annum  for  two  posts  {ttolpea)  set  in  the  king's  higb- 
vray  before  the  cellars  of  the  said  John's  house,  which,  we 
learn,  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege,  next  to  a 
boilding  called  Qagholestenemtnt.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this 
house  cannot  be  identified,  for  it  might  have  given  a  clue  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  School. 

Another  name  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  deed  preserved 
at  All  Sonls'  College,  Oxford,t  is  that  of  John  Colbroke.  The 
deed  is  a  release  of  a  house  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphege, 
CanterbwT',  in  which  John  Colbroke  held  a  grammar  school. 
The  deed  is  dated  20  April,  16  Henry  TI.  (1437),  bat  as  John 
Syre  paid  for  the  posts  in  front  of  his  house  until  1486, 
Colbroke's  term  of  office  must  have  been  a  very  brief  one. 


*  Simon  permissione  divina,  etc.  dilecto  filio  nugiatro  Koberto  Il«ynell 
Hagiatro  in  Artilms  salntom,  etc.  Probitatem  merita  et  alia  virtntnm  dooa 
qnibns  pront  fidedignonun  teBtimoDio  recipimits,  inBigniris  debite  attendentes 
tibi  regimen  et  gnbemationem  acolarnm  grunmaticalinm  civitatis  Cantoar' 
committimas  ezeTcendiun,  t«qne  tn^strnm  tenore  pretenciom  prefecimqs 
eanindem.  In  cnine  lei  etc  Dat.  apnd  Cranebrolt  iij*  £ln  Septembr'  anno 
d'ni  millesimo  ccc"  aeptnagesimo  serto,  ettranslacionis  nostre  anno  secnndo. 
(Sndbury  ^eg.,  t.  27*,  Lambetb.) 

t  ArcluTM  «f  All  SouIb,  ed.  W.  Trice  Martin,  p.  396. 
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The  names  of  two  more  masters  are  recoverable  from  the 
Register  of  Archbishop  John  Stafford,  viz.,  John  WeBthill* 
and  Kichard  Waterton.t  John  Westbill  is  described  aB  a 
clerk,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  his  degree.  He  was,  on 
25  September  1443,  licensed  to  teach  the  grammar  school  in 
the  City  of  Canterbary. 

Bichard  "Waterton,  seemingl;  a  layman,  received  a  similar 
Uoence  on  8  April  1445. 

It  should  he  obaenred  that  both  Westbill  and  Waterton 
merely  received  a  licence  to  teach,  and  were  not  collated  to 
their  office  with  the  impressive  ceremony  used  in  earUer  times. 
Moreover,  they  were  appointed  not  for  life,  but  daring  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  Archbishop,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
changes  may  indicate  some  falling  off  in  the  status  attaching 
to  the  office. 

After  the  appointment  of  Waterton,  the  registers  of  the 
See  do  not  appear  to  notice  any  further  licences  of  masters  to 
the  Archbishop's  school,  and  the  next  names  have  been  dis- 
covered in  an  unexpected  quarter,  namely,  in  the  pages  of  a 
chronicle  compiled  by  a  Christ  Church  monk,  John  Stone, 
who  made  his  profession  13  December  1418  and  was  the  author 
of  a  chronicle  extending  from  1415—1471,  in  which  he  set 
down  the  chief  events  occurring  in  the  internal  life  of  the 
monastery  and  a  few  which  have  a  wider  and  historical 
interest.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  to  find  Stone,  in  the 
year  1464,  pausing  in  his  narrative  to  record  something  with 
which  the  Christ  Church  monks  were  not  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  which  could  not  claim  to  he  of  more  than 
ephemeral  interest.  The  circumstance  which  caused  the  good 
monk  to  break  through  his  habitual  reserve  was  the  omission 
of  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  election  of  the  Boy  Bishop 

*  JohaoneB  &e.  dilecto  in  Chriato  Glio  Johsnni  WesthiU  clerico  salutem  Ik. 
.  .  .  de  tnis  indnstria  et  prorida  ciFcumspectione  plenarie  confidentee  ad  ten- 
endum schot»B  gnumnadcales  in  civitate  nostra  Caatiier'  tilii  liceiitiaiii  conce- 
ditnns  speeialem  teqne  magiatrum  gcbolarum  hoiusmodi  prefecimus  et 
d«patamQS  per  presentes  ad  nostrum  bene  placitnm  tantom  modo  dnratus. 
Dat'  apod  Cant'  zxt"  die  mcnsis  Septembr'  anno  d'ni  in°ccce°"  qnadrag™ 
tercio  et  nostra  translationia  anno  primo.     (Stafford  Hfg.,  f.  7.) 

t  Item  viij°  die  meusia  Aprilis  anno  d'ni  millimo  cqqc"  ;1t"  apud  Lam- 
hith  prefecit  BJcardum  Waterton  magiatnun  scltolarum  in  civitate  Cantuar' 
qQam  din  placnerit  et  super  hoc  habnit  litteras  in  forma.  (Stafford  Keg., 
f.  18.) 
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on  St.  Nicholas'  Day  (December  6th)  by  the  scholarg  of  the 
ci^  school.  Contraiy  t»  custom  the  feast  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  without  its  osoal  accompaniments,  and  Stone  felt  that 
he  must  name  the  masters  throogh  whose  default  the  boys 
had  been  deprived  of  a  cherished  priTilege,  and  the  monks  of  a 
spectacle  which  caused  them  unfailing  amusement.* 

Of  John  Gredney  and  Thomas  Hikson — the  masters  pilloried 
by  Stone — nothing  is  known,  but  presumably  they  were  respec- 
tirely  master  and  usher.  As  to  the  ceremony  connected  with 
Feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  it  will  be  Buf&cient  to  say  that  on  this 
day,  it  was  the  custom  in  most  collegiate  and  cathedral  churches 
for  the  boys  to  choose  one  of  their  number  to  nift.iTitn.iTi  the  state 
and  authority  of  a  bishop.  The  young  bishop  and  his  assistante 
were  generally  styled  "  Nicholas  and  his  clerks,"  and  were 
dressed  exactly  like  the  cleigy,  whose  duties  they  parodied. 
If  it  should  happen  that  any  of  i^e  clet^  who  usually  ofliciated 
were  conspicuous  for  peculiarities  of  intonation  or  for  man- 
nerisms in  their  conduct  of  the  service,  they  were  mimicked  by 
the  mock  bishop  and  his  clerks.  And  herein  no  doubt  lay  moat 
of  the  fun,  for  those  who  in  these  imitations  rec<^nized  familiar 
voices  and  gestures  would  of  course  be  greatly  amused  by  the 
efforts  of  the  boys.  Even  in  quite  recent  times  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  similar  *'  renderings  "  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
have  been  given  with  considerable  success  by  boys  possessed  of 
the  power  of  mimicry,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  feature 
in  the  performance  was  the  one  that  especially  appealed  to 
Stone  and  his  brethren.  Various  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  suppress,  or 
curtail,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Feast  of  St.  Nicholas, 
— thus  Archbishop  Peckham  decreed  that  the  rule  of  the  boy- 
bishop  should  ext«nd  over  one  day  only,  instead  of  for  three 
weeks,  that  is  to  Childermas  or  Holy  Innocents'  day — but 
little  was  really  done  towards  checking  the  abuse,  which  was 
tolerated  even  by  the  enlightened  Dean  Colet,  who  in  his 
statutes  ordained  that  the  boys  of  his  school  should  attend 
"  PauUs  Church   every   Childermasday  and  hear  the   Chylde 

■  "  Episcopris  do  Schola  Cant'.  Item  lioo  umo  (1464)  in  fmto  s&ncti 
Hicholai  son  erat  epiaeopns  in  scola  gram&ticali  in  civitati  (m)  Cant'  et  hoc 
ex  detectn  mBgiBtrornm  videlicet  Jofaannis  Gednejr  et  Thome  Hikson." 
(Ckrwiiek  ^  John  Shme,  Corpus  Chriati  Coll.,  Cunb. ;  printed  hy  the 
Cambridge  Antiijaanan  Sociel;,  ed.  W.  Or.  Searle,  1902.) 
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Biehop's  sennon,  and  after  be  at  the  high  mass,  and  each  of 
them  offer  a  penny  to  the  Cfaylde  Bishop,  and  with  them  the 
inaiBt«rB  and  Borveyors  of  the  scole." 

What  indaced  Master  Gredney  to  pat  down  the  hoj-bishop 
at  Canterbory  we  have  no  means  of  tnowtng,  but  his  action 
may  have  been  prompted  by  the  knowledge  that  the  protracted 
ceremony  interfered  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  School, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  in  his  wisdom,  he  may  have  substituted 
for  this  mummery  some  miracle-play  or  "  mystery "  less 
liable  to  abuse.* 

The  next  information  relating  to  the  School  is  gleaned  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Riory,  atill  preaerred  among  the  Chapter 
ArchiTea.  In  Register  N,  folio  235,  is  a  copy  of  a  very  inte- 
resting letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Thomas  (Bourchier)  by 
Prior  William  (Tilly),  generally  known  as  Sellyng.t  This 
letter  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  venture  to  quote  it 
almost  at  fall  length.  After  thanking  the  Archbishop  for 
certain  good  offices  in  connection  with  matters  which  do  not 
concern  us  here,  the  Prior  proceeds : — 

"Also  please  it  your  good  faderhode  to  have  knowledge 
that  according  to  your  commaundment  I  have  provyded  for 
a  scolemaater  for  youre  gramerscole  in  Caunterbury,  the 
which  hath  taught  gramer  att  Wynchester,  and  atte  Seynt 
Antonyes  in  London,  that  as  I  trust  to  Crod  shall  bo  gyde  him 
that  it  shalbe  worship  and  pleasir  to  yo'  lordship  and  profyt 
and  encrece  to  them  that  he  shall  have  in  governance,  praying 
you  therefore  that  he  may  have  autorite  from  your  lordship 
by  wryting  to  occupy,  and  also  to  send  down  yo'  com  maun  d  ment 
that  noon  otbir  particular  scole  be  kept  nigh  by.  Also  truly 
the  scole  house  is  ruynous  and  evill  repayred  and  hath  right 
grete  nede  of  your  gracious  honde  of  help.  And  Almighty  God 
preserve  yovir  lordship  from  all  adversities.  Prom  Canterbury 
the  xiiijth  day  of  A  prill. 

"  To*  chapelyn  William  Priour  of  Christiscfairche  in  Caun- 
terbury. 

"  To  the  most  honourable  fader  in  Qod,  and  my  most  special 

*  A  serrica  lor  the  boy-bisht^,  with  mniical  notatioii,  is  to  be  found  in 
tie  Froeatmnale  ad  utum  Freleiie  Sarum,  to  be  used  on  the  eve  of  Holy 
Innocents'  day.  For  farther  particalara  about  boy-bishop  see  Hone's 
"  Bvery.day  Book,"  vol.  i.,  p.  16M. 

t  Kie  letter  is  undated,  but  must  have  been  written  between  1473—1486, 
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good  lord  Thomas  bi  the  grace  of  QoA.  cardiaall  and  Arche- 
biahop  of  Cannterbiir;." 

The  writer  of  the  above  letter  was  a  dittinguithed  Bcholar 
in  his  da;.  William  Sellyng  h&d  studied  Greek  in  Italy,  and 
brought  home  with  him  to  Christ  Church  Greek  MSS.,  and 
imparted  the  langnage  to  men  who  afterwards  had  much  to  do 
with  the  reviral  of  learning  in  England. 

That  the  Prior  could  write  to  the  Archbishop  asking  that 
spedal  instructions  should  be  issued  prohibiting  an;  other 
g^mmor  school  from  opening  its  doors  in  the  vicinily  of  the 
ancient  city  school,  is  conclaaiTe  eridence  t^t  no  such  school 
was  maintained  by  the  Prior  and  Chapter  in  their  almoniy. 
That  Sellyng  waa  able  to  attract  to  Canterbury  a  man  who  had 
aerred  in  two  of  the  most  famona  schools  in  England,  at  that 
date,  tends  to  shew  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  School  still  enjoyed  considerable  repute.  It  is 
possible  that  the  state  of  disrepair  into  which  the  old  school- 
house  had  fallen  may  have  led  to  a  change  of  site,  and  the 
School  may,  at  or  abont  this  date,  have  been  removed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Alphege,  to  the  position  which  Somner  implies  it 
occupied,  immediately  before  its  reconstitution  by  Henry  YIII., 
viz.,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  near  the  cemetery  gat«, 
but  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  later  we  do  not  think  this 
very  likely.  But  however  this  may  be,  from  tiie  date  of  the 
above  letter — which  cannot  be  later  than  1486 — we  can  discover 
no  record  whatever  relating  to  the  School  until  King 
Henry  Vill.,  in  his  30th  year,  refounded  it,  and  placed  its 
fifty  King's  scholars  on  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral. 

Although  we  have  during  this  period  no  documentary 
evidence  from  which  we  can  deduce  any  knowledge  of  customs 
or  conditions  peculiar  to  Canterbury  School,  yet,  in  theii 
internal  r^me,  schools  must  have  differed  comparatively 
little  from  each  other  in  these  early  days,  and  a  tair  idea  of  the 
internal  economy  of  the  School  may  be  formed  from  what  has 
been  recorded  elsewhere.  Some  details  of  domestic  economy 
are  preserved  in  the  statutes  of  Wells  School,  which  were  con- 
firmed by  Bishop  Beokington,  In  1457,  At  Wells  it  would 
■eem  that  the  boys  slept  three  in  a  bed,  two  smaller  ones  with 
their  heads  to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  an  elder  one  with  his 
head  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  his  feet  between  the  heads  of 
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the  Wo  younger  boys.  Their  playtime  was  only  half  an  hoar 
before  supper  in  winter,  and  half  an  hour  after  it  is  summer. 
The  most  minute  directions  were  ^ven  as  to  their  conduct  and 
monuera.  The  boys  were  to  cut  their  bread  at  dinner,  not 
gnaw  it  with  their  teeth  uor  tear  it  with  their  nails.  They 
were  to  drink  with  their  mouths  empty,  not  full.  They  were 
not  to  pick  their  teeth  with  their  knivCB,  They  were  to  take 
up  their  meat  like  gentiemen,  and  not  ravenously.* 

More  might  be  added  to  the  same  e£Fect,  for  apparently  a 
lai^  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  work  lay  in  the  teaching  of 
elementary  rules  of  conduct  and  manners.  Erasmus,  in  the 
picture  which  he  draws  for  us  of  the  fussy,  choleric  pedagogue 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  goes  into  even  more  careful  detail : 
"Look,"  Bays  the  schoolmaster  to  the  boy,  "Look  neither 
doggedly,  surlily,  saucily,  malapertiy,  nor  unsettledly,  but  with 
a  staid,  modest,  pleasant  air  in  your  countenance  and  a  bashful 
look  fixed  upon  the  person  who  speaks  to  yoa.  Don't  stand 
tittertotter,  first  standing  upon  one  foot  and  then  upon  another, 
nor  playing  with  your  fingers,  biting  your  lips,  scratching  your 
head,  or  picking  your  ears.  Don't  be  a  prittie  prattle  nor  a 
prate  apace."t  There  is  much  more  of  the  same  nature,  and 
the  young  scholar  might  well  be  pardoned  if,  confused  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  instructions,  he  fell  into  error.  But 
woe  to  him  if  he  did  so !  Erasmus  pours  bitter  scorn  on  the 
brutality  of  the  schoolmasters  of  his  day,  whose  powers  of 
fiogging  were  regarded  as  amongst  their  credentials  to  service 
in  the  profession,  and  Thomas  Tuaser  could  write  in  bitter 
plaint : — 

"  From  Paul's  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  leani  Btraightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
When  flfty-three  stripes  given  to  me 

'  At  once  I  had. 
For  fault  but  small  or  none  at  all 
It  came  to  pass,  thus  beat  I  was.' 
See,  Udall,  see,  Uie  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poorlad,"! 

•  See  "  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,"  A.  P.  Leach,  p.  1CJ8. 

t  "  The  Schoolmaster's  Admonitions  "  in  "  The  Colloquieg  "  of  Erasmus. 
Translated  hj  Nathan  Bailey;  published  by  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co., 1877. 

J  FH>mthe"FiveHmidredPouitsof  GoodHashandrye."  Nicholas ITdall, 
the  author  of  "  Bslph  Boister  Dcnster,"  was  head-mastor  of  Eton  cmia  1S34. 
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Amongst  the  Paston  correspondence  has  been  preaerred  a 
most  intereeting  letter  which  William  Faaton,  junior,  wrote 
from  Eton  in  1479  to  his  "Bight  reverent  and  worehepfol 
broder "  John.  The  boy  gives  an  account  of  certain  moneys 
which  he  hae  received.  He  sends  a  copy  of  some  Latin 
verses  of  his  own  composition,  and  very  {air  verses  they  are. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  charms  of  his  sweetheart,  a 
"  yong  gentylwoman,"  with  whom  he  "  felle  in  qweyntaince." 
Further  he  adds  with  a  delightfully  boyish  touch,  which  will 
appe^  to  all  parents  of  schoolboys,  "  Ye  sende  me  worde  in 
the  letter  of  lij  li,  fyggs  and  viij  li.  reysons."* 

How  the  boys  of  the  Archbishop's  School  were  fed  we 
know  not.  In  the  monastery  they  did  well  enough.  When 
(jreraid  Bajri  dined  with  the  monks  in  the  refectory  he  noted 
that  he  was  served  with  a  dinner  of  sixteen  courses.  Probably 
the  boya  complained  that  they  were  not  served  well  enoogh. 
Boys  in  all  ages  have,  with  or  without  justice,  complained  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  food  supplied  to  them,  though  the 
schoolboy  Vincent  of  Erasmus'  "  Dialogues "  may  have  bad 
some  true  ground  for  complaint  when  he  says  that "  those  who 
live  upon  scholars'  commons  are  oftentimes  ready  for  a  supper 
before  they  have  finished  dinner."  Whether  there  was  or  was 
not  enough  food  supplied  there  was  certainly  a  sufficiency  of 
work.  The  hours  were  extremely  long,  although  the  subjects 
taught  were  hot  few  in  number.  Greek  certainly  was  not 
included  in  the  curriculum  at  Canterbury,  nor  even  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  until,  through  tiie  influence  of  Selling,  Linacre 
and  Grocyn,  the  study  of  the  language  was  re-introduced 
towu^  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Indeed,  "  heretical 
Greek  "  wa«  branded  by  orthodox  Churchmen  as  a  dangerous 
subject.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  bed-rock  upon 
which  the  higher  education  of  the  day  was  grounded.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteentli  centuries  Latin  was  by  no  means  a 
dead  language ;  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  the  Church  and 
the  priest,  the  lawyer,  the  civil  servant  and  the  physician,  but 
the  bailiff  of  a  manor  wanted  it  for  his  roll,  the  town  cleik  for 
his  minute  book,  the  architect,  the  musician,  everyone  who 
was  neither  a  mere  soldier  or  a  mere  handicrBftsman  wanted 

*  In  modern  English  "  12  lb.  figs  (md  8  lb.  nuiin«." 
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not  a  Biuatteriug  of  Latin  but  a  living  acquaintance  with  the 
tongue  as  &  spoken  language.*  In  scboola  the  boys  were 
expected  to  use  Latin  not  only  in  the  schoolroom  but  in  the 
playground.  At  Southwell  a  complaint  was  made  (in  1484)  of 
a  master  who  was  so  slack  in  his  work  as  to  let  the  boys  talk 
English  instead  of  Latin,  and  even  gave  the  boys  holidays 
—elsewhere  a  very  rare  indulgence. 

But  although  Latui  was  taught  colloquially,  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  witueaaed  a  real  decline  in  classical 
studies.  Iq  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  John  of  Salisbury 
praised  the  efforts  of  Bernard  of  Chartrea,  who,  after  teaching 
his  pupila  the  rulea  of  grammar  from  Donatus  and  Friscian, 
led  them  on  to  Latin  poeta,  orators,  and  historians ;  and  John 
of  Saliabnry  was  himself  strongly  imbued  with  a  love  for  the 
classical  writffl^,  and  was  especially  familiar  with  Horace  (except 
the  Odes)  and  much  of  Cicero.  But  progress  in  this  direction 
was  checked  by  the  growth  of  the  acholastic  philosophy,  and 
literary  form  became  subservient  to  the  aubtletiea  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  and  the  technical  jai^n  which  Erasmus  ridiculed. 

The  Latin  hooka  that  were  read  were  chiefly  those  of  the 
later  Soman  Empire.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
books  from  which  the  modern  schoolboy  derives  bis  knowledge 
of  Latin  are  chiefly  those  which  in  medisBval  times  were  not 
read.  Even  John  of  Saliabnry,  though  he  had  read  the  works 
of  some  thirty  Latin  autiiors,  yet  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
Csesar,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  or  the  "  Odes  "  of  Horace. 
Granunar  was  still  studied  in  the  works  of  Priscian  and 
Douatiu.  History,  if  learnt  at  all,  was  read  in  the  work  of 
Orosius. 

We  may  be  aure  that  in  the  Archbishop's  School  divinity 
and  the  true  principles  of  religion  were  taught.  Erasmus 
makes  his  schoolboy  Grasper  declare,  that  although  "  medicine 
ia  a  certain  portion  in  whatsoever  land  a  man  is,"  and  although 
"  the  law  is  the  way  to  preferment,"  yet  he  liked  divinity  the 
beBt.t  Gasper  further  declares,  in  words  that  remind  one  of 
James  Bussell  Lowell,  "  I  believe  firmly  what  I  read  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  creed  called  the  Apostles',  and  I  don't 
trouble  my  head  any  farther."    It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 

*  See  "  £n{^ish  Schools  «t  the  Beformation,"  A.  F.  Le&ch,  p.  106. 
t  "  Tlie  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,"  ai  supra. 
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better  Bummaiy  of  the  simple  faith  of  a  schoolboy,  and,  if  this 
was  trae  <^  the  great  majority  of  boya,  there  was  not  much  at 
fault  in  the  medisval  system  of  education  in  this  respect. 

On  the  whole  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  tbe  standard 
of  learning  throughout  this  period.  The  schools  of  King 
Henry  YI.  did  not  maintain  tbe  standard  of  the  schools  of 
£ing  Henry  11.  Not  enough  was  done  to  smooth  the  path  of 
leamiug  for  the  children.  The  hours  of  work  were  long  and 
the  hours  of  play  were  very  short.  There  muat  have  been 
little  to  relieve  tbe  monotony  of  the  long  days  and  there  was 
little  attempt  to  create  interest  in  the  work.  But  a  better 
time  was  at  hand.  The  scholars  of  the  Benaissance  were  to 
shew  that  children  could  he  taught  better  by  kindness  and 
gentleness  than  by  severity  and  brutality,  and  that  it  is  better 
to  lead  them  than  to  drive  them.  Oolet,  when  be  wrote  the 
pre&.ce  to  the  Latin  Grammar  which  was  to  serve  as  the 
standard  school  text-hook  for  three  centuries,  shewed  the  true 
sympathy  of  the  bom  teacher.  The  words  are :  "  Judging 
that  nothing  may  be  too  soft  nor  too  faoiiliar  for  little 
children,  specially  learning  a  tongue  with  them  at  all  strange : 
in  which  little  book  I  have  left  many  things  out  on  purpose, 
considering  the  tenderness  and  capacity  of  small  minds.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  pray  you  all,  little  babes,  all  little  children,  learn 
gladly  this  little  treatise,  and  commend  it  diligently  unto  your 
memories,  trustiag  of  this  beginning  ye  shall  proceed  and 
grow  to  perfect  literature,  and  come  at  the  last  to  be  great 
clerks.  And  lift  up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,  which 
prayeth  for  you  to  Giod,  to  whom  be  all  honour  and  imperial 
majesty  and  glory."  Very  beautiful  I  good  Kr.  Dean,  and 
yet  few  books  that  were  ever  written  have  caused  more 
tears  than  this,  which  was  tbe  original  of  the  Eton  Latin 
Grammar. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  example  quoted  above  as  to  the 
school  at  "Wells,  from  the  appalling  ebortneas  of  the  time 
allotted  to  play  it  seems  clear  that  no  great  attention  could 
have  been  given  to  games.  The  Canterbury  monk,  Fitz-Stephen, 
writing  in  the  retgn  of  Henry  ZI.,  described  the  sports  of  the 
London  citizenB  with  quite  remarkable  minuteness  of  detail. 
In  particular  his  description  of  sliding,  tobogganing,  and 
skating  is  most  graphic.    Apparently,  though,  the  chief  school 
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Bporta  were  cock-fighting  and  football.*  If  the  most  popular 
form  of  recreation  vme  cock-fighting,  the  ahortness  of  the  time 
given  to  such  "  sports  "  is  less  to  be  regretted.  Even  in  this 
respect,  the  days  of  the  Eenaissance  were  to  bring  improvement, 
for  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  "The  Boke  called  the  Govemour," 
could  write :  "  A  discrete  master  may  with  as  much  or  more 
ease,  both  to  himself  and  his  schuller,  lead  him  to  play  at 
temiis  or  shoote." 

Tn  one  respect  at  least,  however,  Canterbury  possessed 
advantages  that  few  other  places  of  education  could  offer. 
To  boys,  Canterbury  during  the  Middle  Ages  could  never  have 
been  a  dull  place.  Pageants  of  one  kind  or  another  were  con- 
stantly passing  through  the  streets,  and  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  boys  contrived  to  see  something  of  what  was  going 
on.  Some  of  the  boys  of  the  Archbishop's  School  may  well 
have  been  in  Palace  Street  on  that  dai'k  December  afternoon 
in  1170,  when  the  four  assassin  knights  passed  through  the 
Palace  Gate,  nearly  opposite  their  school-house.  Some,  sorely, 
must  fow  years  later  have  seen  that  same  king,  in  whose 
name  the  murder  was  wrought,  pacing  with  bare  feet  as  a  - 
penitent  the  Cathedral  pavements.  What  dejection  the  Canter- 
bury boys  must  have  felt  when,  in  1216,  their  city  opened  its 
gates  to  Louis  of  France,  and  we  can  imagine  with  what 
frantic  joy  they  welcomed  the  victorious  Hubert  de  Burgh 
when  he  paraded  the  head  of  Eustace  on  a  pole  through  the 
city  streets.  Some  of  the  boys  may  well  have  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  within  the  walls 
of  their  Cathedral — some  surely  caught  a  glimpse  of  King 
Edward  I.  and  his  bride  Margaret  of  Prance  as  they  passed  to 
their  eBpousats  within  the  Palace.  What  a  thrill  of  excitement 
must  have  passed  through  the  scholars  when  the  victor  of 
Poitiers  rode  on  hie  pony  through  the  streets  by  the  side  of  his 
splendidly-mounted  captive,  John,  King  of  France.     Here,  too, 

*  "  BesidflB  that  we  nu;  begin  with  the  pastimes  of  the  hoje — nonuttllj 
OD  the  day,  which  is  called  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  boys  of  respective  schools 
bring  to  their  masters  eacli  one  his  fighting.forli.  anA  they  atP  indulged  all 
the  morning  with  seeing  their  cocts  fight  in  the  schoolrsom.  Aftffl"  dinner 
all  the  youth  of  the  city  go  into  the  field  of  the  suburbs,  and  address  them- 
selves to  the  f&mous  game  of  football.  The  soh(dar«  of  each  school  have 
their  peculiar  ball." 
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came  Henry  Y.  with  the  remnants  of  the  gallant  Hrmy  of  the 
victors  of  St.  Crispin's  Day.  Here  came  Emanuel,  Emperor  of 
the  East ;  Sigismund,  Empei-or  of  the  West ;  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
Queen  of  England ;  Edward  IV.  and  his  Queen — the  latter  in 
the  ■  Jubilee  Year,  1471,  when,  as  related  in  the  Paaton 
Letters,  "  much  oder  pepell  ar  ryden  and  goone  to  Canterhury, 
never  so  mooehe  pepell  seyn  in  pilgrimage  hereto  at  on^,  as 
men  seye." 

The  throbbing  life  of  the  great  mcoiastery  must  always  have 
furnished  the  most  fascinating  interest  to  the  Canterbury  boy. 
Sometimes  he  must  have  had  the  opportunity  to  shew  his  par- 
tisan spirit,  as  when,  in  the  bitter  struggle  of  1827,  the 
citizens  of  Canterbury  tried  to  reduce  tJie  monastery  to  sub- 
mission. The  Frequent  processions,  the  parade  of  masques 
and  pageants,  the  pilgrim  iii  motley  garb,  knight,  lady,  parson, 
reve  and  pardoner,  wending  their  way  through  the  covered 
alleys  of  the  "  mercery  "  to  the  cathedral,  or  returning  to  their 
distant  homes  with  the  leaden  tokens  uf  St.  Thomas  stuck  in 
their  hat-bands  or  suspended  from  their  necks — all  these  must 
have  excited  the  cariosity  of  many  generations  of  schoolboys 
of  the  pre-Beformation  School. 

But,  as  the  years  rolled  by,  it  was  plain  that  a  change  was 
coming.  Year  by  year  the  nomber  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
the  *'  holy  blissful  martyr  "  declined.  The  "  New  Learning  " 
was  altering  men's  modes  of  thought.  The  schoolmaster,  in 
the  person  of  Erasmus,  was  abroad,  and  Wolsey's  scarlet  bat, 
with  all  the  blessings  Itome  could  bestow  upon  it,  could  not 
check  the  ebbing  tide.  The  dark  days  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  drawing  to  their  close.  A  spirit  of  enquiry  and  of  inde- 
pendent thought  was  in  the  air,  a  spirit  the  growth  of  which 
can  be  traced  out  in  countless  ramifications.  In  religion,  above 
all,  men  were  beginning  to  refuse  to  accept  as  final  the  dogma 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  which  had  served  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  course  of  policy  suggested  by  the 
selfish  wishes  of  a  self-centred  kin^  chanced  to  coincide  with 
the  trend  of  the  religious  thought  of  his  day,  but  the  divorce 
of  Henry  VIII.  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  English 
Beformation,  wliich  would  have  come  despite  the  Tudor 
monarch.  Monasticism,  as  a  quickening  agent  in  the  religion 
of  England,  had  lost  much  of  its  force  and  the  disBotution  of 
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the  monasteheB  was  only  the  natoral  result  of  the  working  of 
evolution.  The  Benedictine  Priory  at  Canterbury  was  one 
of  the  last  to  faU,  and  with  it  disappeared  the  old  Archbishop's 
School,  which  had  served  the  needs  of  the  city  and  of  the 
county  for  nine  centuries.  But  it  was  immediately  to  re-appear, 
though  witli  a  new  name  and  under  changed  conditions.  John 
Twyne,  the  last  head-master  of  the  old  foundation,  was  to  be 
the  first  archididoBealiu  of  the  new,  and  the  School  was,  without 
a  break,  to  carry  on  iie  work  from  the  days  of  Eing  Ethelbert 
to  'Uie  days  of  King  Eldward  the  Seventh. 
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CHAPTBE    m. 

"  And  tbflre  aliaU  come  a  King  and  confera  jrou  religious,  and  bet« 
yon,  as  the  Bible  telleth  for  breftking  of  jroor  rule,  and  then  shall  the 
Abbot  of  Abingdon  and  all  his  house  for  erer  hare  a  knock  of  &  King, 
and  incurable  the  wound." — Piers  Plowman,  eirea  1862. 

Is  the  preceding  Chapters  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace 
the  liigtorf  of  the  Ancient  City  School,  which,  though  unen- 
dowed, for  more  than  nine  centuries  had  been  the  Alma  Mater 
of  coimtlesB  generations  of  Canterbury  and  Kentish  boys. 
That  school  was  now  to  cease  to  exist,  or  rather  its  existence 
wa«  to  be  inei^ed  in  the  school  attached  to  the  collegiate  body 
which  King  Henry  VIII.  placed  in  the  room  of  the  dispossessed 
monks. 

Before  discussing  to  what  extent  the  new  Schola  Regia  can 
claim  continuity  with  the  older  Archiepiscopal  School,  it  will 
be  necesBary  to  describe  very  briefly  the  momentous  changes 
which  the  King's  policy  effected  with  respect  to  the  Cathedral 
and  its  governing  body. 

Before  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  the  Metropolitical  Church 
had  been  (as  we  hare  already  seen)  in  the  hands  of  secular 
clerks.  Lanfranc's  reforms  bad  been  directed  towards  ejecting 
the  seculars,  and  since  his  days  the  Cathedral  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Benedictine  monks.  The  King's  heel  was  now  on 
tiie  monasteries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
and  the  great  Priory  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  religious  houses,  waa  about  to  receiTe 
a  "  deadly  knock,"  an  "  incurable  wound." 
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Whatever  jttBtificaldon  there  may  have  heen  for  the  Bup- 
preBsion  of  the  monasterieB, — and  that  there  was  some  is  clear 
from  the  recordB  of  EpiBoopal  Visitations  made  not  long  before 
the  general  diaBolution  of  the  religious  houses — ^there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  methods  employed  by  Cromwell's  emissaries  for 
collecting  informatioQ  were  flagrantly  unfair.  We  need  not, 
however,  in  our  present  connexion  discuss  this  question  further 
than  to  say  that  the  monks  of  Christ  Church  came  through 
the  ordeal  well.  Dr.  Layton  and  his  fellow  CommisaionerB 
come  to  Canterbury,  and  quartered  themselves  at  the  Prior's 
lodging  (now  the  Deanery).  During  their  stay  a  diaastrous 
fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  a  valuable  collection  of  books 
bequeathed  to  the  monastery  by  Prior  William  Selling.*  But 
against  the  inmates  of  the  house  no  serious  misconduct  was 
proved  or  even  alleged.  The  monastery,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  escape  the  usual  fate,  though  its  suppression  was 
so  tax  delayed  that  it  was  absolutely  the  last  house  to  surrender. 
But  at  length  in  March  1540  the  blow  fell,  and  the  Black 
Monks  marched  out  of  their  convent,  and  vacated  the  great 
Metropolitical  Church,  whose  fabric  they  had  raised  with  such 
consummate  sMll,  and  within  whose  walls  they  had  worshipped 
for  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  Charter  of  Incorporation  for  the  new  collegiate  body 
which  henceforward  was  to  enter  into  the  heritage  of  the  dis- 
possessed  monks,  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  on  April  8th,  1541. 
By  the  provisions  of  this  Charter  the  Cathedral  establishment 
was  for  the  future  to  consist  of  one  Dean,  twelve  Prebendaries 
(or  Canons),  six  Preachers,  twelve  Minor  Canons,  one  Deacon, 
one  Sub-deacon,  twelve  Lay  Clerks,  one  Master  of  the  Choristers, 
two  Public  Teachers  of  the  boys  in  Grammar,  fifty  Boys  to  be 
instructed  in  Grammar,  twelve  Paupers  to  be  fed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Church,  and  certain  inferior  ministers  of  the  Church, 
such  as  under-sextons,  vergers,  bell-ringers,  etc.  Of  the  above, 
the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  constituted  the  governing  body, 
and  the  persons  who  were  to  occupy  this  position  were  e3l 
nominated  in  the  Charter.  Thus  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton  was 
named  aa  the  first  Dean,  and  no  less  than  six  of  the  prebendol 

*  The  fire  Lajton  alleged  to  he  the  result  of  a  "  regrettable  accident," 
but  according  to  Leland  it  was  prodnced  by  the  dmnken  carelessneBs  of  the 
ConmuBaionerB'  seiratitg. 
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stalls  were  filled  b^  men  who  bad  been  monks  of  the  supiocesed 
priory.* 

This  was  ia  accordance  with  the  King's  desire  that  the  old 
and  the  new  learning  should  be  equally  represented  on  the 
governing  body,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
experiment  worked  badly.  Other  monks  joiDed  the  Cathedral 
establishment  as  minor  canons>  and  nine  of  the  novices  became 
scholars  in  the  King's  School,  f 

The  Statutes  which  were  to  regulate  Henry  VIII. 'b  new 
College  were  probably  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  Incor- 
poratioa  Charter,^  but  the  copies  of  them  now  extant  are 
undated,  and  the  earliest  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  later 
than  the  original  issue.  Henry  VIII.'s  Statutes,  or  rather 
perhaps  Cranmer's,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  the 
constructive  genius  of  the  Archbishop  that  their  compihition 
was  chiefly  due,  were  subjected  to  revision  by  Archbishop  Ijaud, 
aad  in  their  amended  form  were  sanctioned  by  the  King  in  the 
year  1636,  but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  ori^nal  code,  and  reserve  all  notice  of  the  Laudian  amend- 
ments for  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

The  Cathedral  Statutes  are  divided  into  forty  chapters, 
but  only  one  relates  wholly  to  the  King's  School,  namely, 

*  Thomas  Goldwoll,  who  hftd  been  Prior  for  more  than  twentj-two 
jeara,  would  have  been  willing  to  become  the  firat  Do&u  of  the  new  College, 
and  even  pressed  his  chum  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  bat  Dr.  Wotton 
was  nominated  in  the  Charter,  and  Goldwell  retired  upon  a  tairl;  liberal 
pension.  The  names  of  the  first  prebendaries  were:  Ist  stall,  Richard 
l^omden  alias  Lested,  S.T.F. ;  2.  Arthur  Setitleger ;  3.  Biohard  Champion, 
8.T.F.i  4EichardFarkhurat;  6.  IficholasBidlej,  S.T.F.;  6.  Jokn  Jimnit ; 
.7.  Hu^Olaajer;  8.  William  Sadteigh  alias  Hnnt;  9.  WUliam  Sandidrh 
alias  Gardiner ;  10.  John  Warkam  alias  Mills ;  ii.  John  Chillendea  alias 
Daniel ;  12.  John  Baptiata  de  Casia,  D.C.L.  The  names  printed  in  italirt 
are  thote  of  former  monks  of  the  priorj. 

t  For  their  names  see  Somner's  "  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,"  ed.  Batte- 
ley.  Appendix,  p.  S2.  These  names  do  not  occur  in  the  earliest  list  of 
King's  actiolars  (1542-3),  bat  it  is  not  unlikelj  that  in  quitting  the  convent 
the  novices  changed  their  names.  Most  of  the  monks  who  became  Canons 
possessed  an  alias. 

X  Both  Charter  and  Statutes  were  apparentlj  loat  or  stolen  daring  the 
Great  Bebellion.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  the  Chapter, 
in  answer  to  one  of  Archbishop  Juxon's  Visitation  questions,  replied  "  the 
piototjrpe  of  our  evidences  was  [in  the  latt  troablout  twnt*]  imbezld  away." 
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No.  XXVJJl.  This  chapter  is  of  bo  mach  importance  for  tiie 
present  purpose  that  we  proceed  to  give  a  full  and  literal 
trajislation  of  it : — 

Of  the  QnmmK  Schotixs  and  their  Teachers. 
To  the  end  tbat  piei;  sdA  sound  learning  may  in  our  Church  for 
ever  grow  and  flouriBli,  and  in  their  season  bring  forth  fruit  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  to  the  beaefit  and  honour  of  tie  Commons  en  ]th, 
we  do  appoint  and  ordain,  that  by  the  election  and  appointment  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  or  in  the  Dean'a  absence,  of  the  Tice-Dean  and 
Chapter,  there  be  always  in  our  Church  of  Canterbury  fifty  poor  boye, 
both  destitute  of  the  help  of  friends,  and  endowed  with  minds  apt  for 
teaming,  who  shall  be  called  Bcholars  of  the  grammar  school,  and 
shall  be  sustained  out  of  the  funds  of  our  Church  conformably  with 
the  limitations  of  our  statutes :  whom  nevertheiess  we  will  not  have  to 
be  admitted  as  students  before  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  are  moderately  versed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  this 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean  and  Head  Master,  or  in  the  Dean's 
absence,  of  the  Vice  Dean  and  Head  Master.  And  we  will  that  these 
boys  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  our  Church,  until  they  have 
obtained  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  grammar,  and  have 
learned  to  speak  in  Latin  and  write  in  Latin ;  for  which  object  they 
■ball  be  allowed  the  space  of  four  years,  or  (if  to  the  Dean  and  Head 
Master,  or,  in  the  Dean's  absence,  to  the  Tice  Dean  and  Head  Master 
it  shall  seem  good)  at  moat  to  five  years  and  no  more.  Also  we  will 
that  no  one  be  elected  as  a  poor  scholar  of  our  grammar  school  who 
has  not  completed  the  ninth  year  of  his  age,  or  who  hath  exceeded  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  our  will  is  that  as  often  as  the  Dean  of 
our  Chapel  Boyal  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  our  Church  of  Canterbury  that  he  is  about  to  send  a  Chorister  from 
our  Chapel  Boyal,  who  has  served  there  until  the  failure  of  his  voice^ 
to  learn  grammar  in  our  Church,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  shall  forthwith 
without  suy  fraud  or  bad  faith  elect  and  choose  into  the  next  vacant 
place  the  Chorister  so  nominated  by  the  Dean  of  our  Chapel.  Further, 
it  is  our  will  that  no  one  (except  a  Chorister  of  our  Chapel  Boyal  or 
of  our  Church  of  Canterbury)  be  elected  as  a  scholar  of  our  Church, 
who  hath  not  completed  hta  ninth  year,  or  who  hath  exceeded  the 
fifteenth  year  of  bis  age.  But  if  any  one  of  the  boys  be  remarkable 
for  extraordinary  slowness  and  dullness  or  for  a  disposition  repugnant 
-to  learning,  we  will  that  he  after  much  trial,  be  by  the  Dean,  or,  in  his 
absence,  by  the  Vice  Dean  expelled  and  sent  elsewhere,  that  he  may 
not  like  a  drone  devour  the  honey  of  the  bees.    And  here  we  chai^ 
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&a  oonMJences  of  tbe  Teschen  that  tbej  beetow  tbe  greateat  pains 
and  diligence  in  their  power,  to  the  end  that  all  the  boya  may  adrance 
and  impiOTe  in  learning,  and  that  they  aufFer  not  any  hoj  remark- 
ably distin^iahed  by  the  vice  of  indolence  to  abide  longer  to  no 
purpose  among  the  othen,  but  forthwith  report  hia  name  to  the 
Dean,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  Vice  Dean,  in  order  that  he  being 
removed  a  fitter  may  be  chosen  in  his  place.  Furthermore  we  do 
appoint,  that  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  or,  in  the  Dean's  absence, 
by  the  Vice  Dean  and  Chapter,  a  peraon  be  elected,  learned  in  the 
I^tin  and  Greek  languages  and  of  good  character  and  pious  Hfe, 
endowed  with  abili^  to  teach,  who  shall  train  up  in  piety  and  adorn 
with  Bonnd  learning  aa  well  the  fifty  boys  of  onr  school,  as  all  others 
resorting  to  the  sune  for  the  purpose  of  learning  grammar.  This 
person  shall  bare  the  first  place  in  our  School  and  shall  be  called 
AreiiJiAucalut  or  Chief  Teacher.  Again,  we  will  that  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  or,  in  the  Dean's  absence,  by  the  Vice  Dean  and  Chapter, 
there  be  chosen  another  man  of  good  character  and  pious  life,  versed 
in  the  Latin  tongue  and  endowed  with  ability  to  teach  the  boys 
the  first  mdiments  of  grammar,  and  he  therefore  shall  be  called 
Sypodidatealtu  or  Second  Teacher.  Also  we  will  that  these  Teachers 
of  the  boys  diligently  and  faithfully  comply  with  the  Rules  uid  Order 
of  teaching  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  shall  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
And  if  they  be  fonnd  indolent  or  negligent  or  not  sufficiently  qualified 
to  teach,  they  shall  after  the  third  admonition  be  removed  and 
diamisaed  from  their  office  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Moreover 
all  thiugs  belonging  to  their  function  they  shall  promise  with  an  oath 
faithfully  aud  in  person  to  perform. 

The  contents  of  the  above  chapter  maj  be  briefly  epitomized 
aa  followB : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  the  foundatioa,  fifty. 

Age  limit  of  candidates:  Between  the  completion  of  the 
ninth  and  fifteenth  years,  with  certain  exceptions  in  favour  of 
boys  who  had  served  as  choristers  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  or 
Canterbury  Cathedral  choirs. 

QualificationB  demanded  of  candidates :  (1)  The  ability  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination.  (2)  Poverty,  "pauperet  et  ami- 
eorwm  ope  destituH." 

Tenure  of  scholarships :  Four  years,  to  which  a  fifth  might 
be  added  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and  Head-master.* 

*  In  later  times  this  extra  yetx  wai  known  as  "  the  year  of  grace." 
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There  m^ht  have  been'  Bome  doubt  aa  to  what  mterpretation 
should  be  put  upon  the  clause  which  demands  that  candidates 
for  the  King's  scholarships  should  be  poor  boys,  did  we  not 
know  that  the  compiler  of  the  Statutes  held  very  strong 
opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing  the  School  within 
reach  of  the  poorest  boy  capable  of  profiting  by  its  advantages. 
Crenmer's  attitude  towards  this  subject  is  admirably  brought 
out  in  a  letter  addressed  by  his  Secretary,  Ralph  Morice,  to 
John  Foxe  the  martyrologist.  Trom  this  letter,  which  is 
printed  in  Strype'a  "  Memorials  of  the  Archbishops,"*  we  learn 
that  when  the  Commissioners  were  deliberating  as  to  what 
provision  should  be  made  for  electing  scholars  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Canterbury — 

"  There  were  of  the  CommiBBionera  more  than  one  or  two  which 
would  h&ve  none  admitted  but  graittemen'a  Bons :  as  for  other  huabuid- 
men's  children,  they  were  more  meet  (they  Raid)  for  the  plow  and  to 
be  artificers  than  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned  sort.  So  that 
they  wished  none  else  to  be  put  to  school  but  only  gentlemen's 
children,  ^hereunto  that  moat  reverend  Father,  Thomas  Granmer, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  being  of  a  contrary  mind,  said  that  be 
thought  it  not  indifferent  {i.e.,  fair)  ao  to  order  the  matter,  for 
(said  he)  poor  men's  children  are  many  times  endued  with  more 
aingular  gifts  of  nature,  which  are  alao  the  gifta  of  God,  aa  with 
eloquence,  memory,  apt  pronunciation,  sobriety,  and  such  like,  and 
also  commonly  more  given  to  apply  the  study  than  the  gentlemen's 
sons  delicately  educated.  Whereunto  it  was  on  the  other  part  replied 
that  it  was  meet  for  the  plowman's  son  to  go  to  plow,  and  the  artMcer'a 
son  to  apply  the  trade  of  hie  parent's  vocation,  and  the  gentlemen's 
children  are  meet  to  have  the  knowledge  of  government  and  rule 
in  the  Conuaonvealth ;  for  we  have  as  much  need  of  plowmen  as 
of  any  other  state,  and  all  Borta  of  men  may  not  go  to  school."  ''  I  grant 
(quoth  the  Archbishop)  much  of  your  meaning  herein,  as  needful  in  a 
Commonwealth,  but  yet  to  utterly  exclude  the  plowman's  son  and  the 
poor  man's  son  from  the  benefit  of  learning  as  though  they  were 
utterly  unworthy  of  having  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bestowed  ' 
upon  them  a«  well  as  upon  others  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  Almighty 
God  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  his  gifts  of  grace  upon  any 
person  ....  If  we  should  abut  up  into  a  straight  comer  the  bountiful 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereupon  attempt  to  build  our  fancies, 
we  should  make  as  perfect  a  work  thereof  as  those  that  took  upon 

*  "Memoriala  of  Cronmer,"  vol.  i.,  p.  127,  Ozf.  ed. 
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dkem  to  bnfld  the  tower  of  Babflon ;  for  God  would  bo  proride  that 
the  ofEipriDg  of  out  best  bom  cliildrea  shoald  pendrentura  become 
mo8t  unapt  to  le&m  and  very  doltB,  u  I  myself  have  eeen  no  small 
number  of  them  very  dull  and  without  all  manner  of  (rapacity  .... 
To  conclude,  the  poor  man's  »on  by  painRtaking  for  the  most  part  will 
be  learned,  when  the  gentleman'i  son  will  not  take  pains  to  get  it ; 
and  we  are  taoght  by  the  Scriptures  that  Almighty  Ood  ruseth  up 
from  the  dung-hill  and  setteth  him  in  high  authority,  and  when  so  it 
pleaseth  him  of  his  divine  providence,  deposetb  princes  unto  a  right 
humble  and  poor  estate.  Wherefore  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to 
learning  let  him  be  admitted,  if  not  apt,  let  the  poor  man's  child  apt 
enter  bis  room."    With  such  like  words  in  effect. 

From  the  above  letter  it  is  abnndasti;  plain  thai  the 
framera  of  the  Statute  intended  that  the  poverty  demanded  of 
scholars  should  be  real  and  not  merely  relative,  though  in  the 
days  when  elementary  schools  were  practically  non-eziBtent, 
the  entrance  examination  must  have  presented  an  insunnount- 
able  barrier  to  aU  but  a  few  exceptionally  capable  or  favoured 
bo^B.  After  election  the  endowment  was  sufficient  to  suppl; 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  for  no  school  fees  were  demanded 
of  the  King's  scholars,  and  their  board,  and  to  some  extent 
their  drees  also,  was  provided  for  them  oat  of  the  funds  of  the 
Church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  clauses  in  the  Statutes  is 
No.  XXX.,  which  makes  provision  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Common  Table,  at  which  all  the  nou-capitular  members  of  the 
Church  dined  daily.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Monas- 
tery the  long  narrow  building  called  by  the  monks  "  tertium 
dormitorium  "  was  fitted  up  as  the  Common  or  "  Feticanons* " 
Hall.*  Of  this  structure  a  fragment  still  exists  in  the  vaults 
and  ruined  wall  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
Chapter  Library,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  demolished  in 

*  15M-S.    Item  to  Bell  i,  his  laborer  vj  days  in  the  lame  place  about 

the  petyconona  Hall  at  liii'  the  day vi*  vj' 

It:  to  Browne  and  hii  man  for  ri  days  work  in  the  Chapt«r  home 

and  about  the  hall  in  the  dorter  at  ziij'  the  day  •    ^'^* 

For  making  of  trestles  and  forms  in  the  Fely  canons'  Hall  ii  days 

by  the  day  XU]* 'j'  ^j* 

For  vj  days  on  the  stairs  and  battery  to  the  Fety-Canons  hall,  by 

the  day vj*  vj* 

He  AeeonjiU  cf  Jofm  Mylly,  Surveyor  qf  tkt  Wbrti  at  Chritt  Cknrch 
1M4«.    Chapter  ArohiTcs. 
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the  days  of  the  Conunonwealth.  To  this  Hall  a  regular  staiE  of 
serratits  •w&e  attached,  consisting  of  a  manciple,  two  butlers, 
and  two  cooks. 

Within  the  Hall,  the  "  Commoners "  were  divided  into 
three  ranks.  At  the  head  of  the  high  table  sat  the  Precentor 
(or  in  his  absence  the  Senior  Minor  Canon),  who  was  the  pre- 
siding officer,  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  ^;ood 
order.  The  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School  took  the  seat 
on  the  Precentor's  right  hand,  and  the  remaining  places  at  the 
high  table  were  occupied  by  the  Minor  Canons  (in  order  of 
seniority),  by  the  Deacon,  the  Sub-deacon,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Choristers. 

At  the  second  table  the  Lower  Master  dined  with  the  twelve 
Lay  Clerks,  and  the  third  was  occupied  by  the  fifty  King's 
scholars  and  the  ten  chorister  boys.  To  each  member  of  the 
foundation  dining  at  the  Common  Table  certain  monthly 
allowances  of  money  were  made  by  the  treasurer,  graduated 
according  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  recipient;  tiius  those 
dining  at  the  high  table  received  for  their  "  commons "  six 
shilling,  those  at  the  second  table  four  shillings,  and  the 
boys  at  the  third  table  three  shillings  and  fourpence  apiece. 

In  addition  to  the  bond  of  union  which  the  Common  Table 
afforded  to  all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  foundation,  the 
realisation  of  their  collegiate  life  was  assisted  by  the  provision 
that  a  similar  dress  should  be  worn  by  all  of  them.  The 
Statute  (No.  XXXI.)  which  governs  this  point  is  headed, 
"  Concerning  the  garments  of  the  Ministers,  which  they  call 
liveries  "  {De  vesUbut  Ministronan  qwiB  lAheratunu  voeant). 

From  this  source  we  learn  that  once  a  year,  immediately 
before  the  feast  of  Christmas — "to  the  end  that  with  new 
garments  and  new  spirits  they  may  celebrate  the  Birth  day  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — certain  allowances  of  cloth  were  to  be 
made  to  every  minister  of  the  Church,  from  Minor  Canon  to 
Bedesman.*  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  cloth  varied 
from  four  yards  worth  five  shiUinga  a  yard,  supplied  to  the 

*  The  gowns  worn  by  the  bedesmea  at  the  present, tdme  probably 
accurately  represent  the  original  govns  formerly  worn  by  all  the  non- 
cspitolart,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  Tndor  rose  embrddered  upon  the 
left  shoulder,  which  the  bedesmen  wear  to  mark  the  fact  ^t  their  appoiot- 
Inent  wbi  and  is  a  rt^al  one. 
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Head  Master  of  the  Gmmnar  Scliool,  to  two  and  »  half  Taids 
of  cloth  worth  three  BhillingB  and  foax|Mnoe  a  jard,  which  waa 
eonBidered  BofScient  for  the  more  exigootu  gowni  of  the  Mholsn. 
This  cloth  WBB  to  be  made  np  at  the  expense  of  the  redpteni 
into  a  gown,  which  might,  if  care  were  taken  oi  it,  hut  tor 
more  than  one  year,  hat  in  any  case  the  money  equivalent  of 
a  new  one  woold  be  supplied  at  Christmas  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  allowanceB  for  both  "  commons  "  and  gowns  were 
from  the  earliest  times  added  to  tiie  statutable  stipends,  which 
in  the  case  of  the  Sing's  scholan  amoontod  to  £1  8a.  4d.  a  year. 
So  that  the  yearly  sum  paid  by  tiie  treasurer  to  each  scholar 
was  £4.  This  was  no  illiberal  endowment,  for  in  purchasing 
power  it  must  have  been  equivalent  to  at  least  forty  or  fif^ 
pounds  at  the  present  time.  Nor  is  the  number  of  scholan 
placed  upon  the  foundation  less  remarkable ;  in  other  Gathe- 
dral  schools  foimded  about  the  same  lime  the  number  sddom 
exceeded  twenty  or  thirty,  even  at  Westminster  the  King's 
scholars  numbered  only  forty,  whereas  at  Canterbnry  the 
number  of  scholars  was  never  to  be  less  than  fifty.  But 
the  fault  of  the  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  masters  and 
King's  scholars,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  other  non-capitolar 
members  of  the  cathedral  bodies,  was  that  fixed  stipends  were 
assigned  to  them,  instead  of  fixed  proportions  of  the  whole 
divisible  revenue,  and  consequently,  in  process  of  time,  as 
money  deteriorated  in  value  and  the  rents  of  the  Cathedral 
estates  rose  nominally  higher,  the  position  of  all  the  non- 
capitulars  by  degrees  declined  relatively  to  that  of  the  Dean 
and  Canons.  The  discontinuance  of  the  Common  Table  was 
also  a  serious  loss  to  the  school.  This  institution  was  no 
doubt  inconvenient,  and  not  suited  to  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  times,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  its  abolition  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  were  bound  to  assign  an  equivalent  money 
payment  instead,  and  to  increase  the  same  from  time  to  time 
as  the  value  of  money  decreased,  so  that  those  who  were  by 
Statute  entitled  to  this  privil^^  should  receive  its  actual 
equivalent.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  masters  and  scholars 
were  thus  for  many  yeare  clearly  defrauded  of  their  dues.* 

With  r^ard  to  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  the  original 
Statutes  enact  that  the  Bead-master  shall  be  learned  in  the 
*  See  Ettaft  tm  Cati^AraU,  Morray.  1872. 
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Greek  aJid  Latin  lan^uagea  and  a  man  of  good  character  and 
pious  life  witlL  some  aptitude  for  teaching.  From  the  fact 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greet  was  required  we  may  infer  that 
the  new  learning  had  made  considerable  progress  since 
Dean  Colet  founded  his  celebrated  school  at  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, thirty  years  earlier.  In  1511  Colet  could  only  venture 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  first  head-master  of  his  school 
might  be  a  Greek  scholar,  "  learned  in  the  Greek  language  if 
such  may  be  got,"  thereby  implying  some  scarcity  of  men  so 
qualified.  The  statutable  stipend  of  the  Head  Master  was 
£15  2s.  -per  annum,  but  with  allowances  for  "  commons  "  and 
gown  the  actual  amount  received  was  £20,  equivalent  to  a 
stipend  of  from  £200  to  £250  at  the  present  day.  In  addition 
the  Head  Master's  income  was  of  course  augmented  by  tuition 
fees  from  non-scholars  and  by  the  profits  which  he  derived 
from  boarders. 

The  Lower  Master,  who  was  to  be  "versed  in  the  Latin 
tongue,"  received  as  his  statutable  stipend  £5  5t.  lOd.,  and 
although  this,  with  the  allowances  for  "  commons,"  and  gown, 
worked  oat  at  £10  per  annum,  the  stipend  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  adequate,  and  it  is  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
salary  was  a  poor  one  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
post  very  frequeatiy  changed  hands,  and  that  from  time  to 
time  no  littie  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filUng  it. 

Attendance  at  the  services  of  the  Great  Metropolitical 
Church  of  which  they  were  members  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  duties  of  both  masters  and  scholars.  At  the  choir 
of&ces,  which  at  this  period  meant  matins,  processions,  and 
vespers,  the  Statutes  enact  that  on  festivals  (JeBtit  did^us)  botii 
masters  and  boys  should  be  present  suitably  dressed  (tn  habitu 
com^tenti  ckoro),  an  expression  which  from  very  early  times 
was  interpreted  to  mean  in  deem  surpliccB.  In  the  choir  the 
Head-master  was  placed  above  the  Minor  Canons,  and  the 
Lower  Master  next  below.  The  exact  position  of  the  seats 
of  the  scholars  is  not  stated,  but  they  probably  occupied  much 
the  same  place  as  they  do  to-day  west  of  the  choristers,  to 
whom,  under  the  direction  of  the  Precentor,  they  were  to 
render  asBistauce.* 

*  The  St&tat«  aa,ja  that  Hm  schoUrs  sboold  "  cuefuUy  perfonn  the  pftrt 
of  the  service  allotted  to  them  hj  tile  Frecentor."    What  this  part  maj 
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In  addition  to  their  attendance  at  the  choir  offices  on 
Sundays  and  Saints'  days,  both  masters  and  boys  were  every 
day  to  be  present  at  High  Ma«B,  and  to  remain  in  the  Church 
until  the  choir  finished  singing  the  Agnus  Dei  after  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host,  the  scholars  in  the  meantime  meditating 
upon  PsabnB  li.  and  Ixvii.,  and  saying  privately  certain  prayers 
specified  in  the  Statutes.* 

The  usual  time  for  commencing  High  Mass  at  this  period 
v&a  from  9  to  10  A.it.,  and  to  our  modem  minds  a  daily 
attendance  at  the  Cathedral  at  this  hour  would  mean  a  very 
serious  interruption  of  the  morning's  work  in  School,  but 
whether  this  was  felt  to  be  so  in  Henry  yill.'a  days  or  not, 
the  practice  could  have  been  of  no  long  continuance,  for  six  or 
seven  years  later  the  Reformation  movement  had  attained  bo 
much  strength  that  the  above  provision  must  have  become 
obsolete. 

In  the  concluding  clauses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Statutes 
provision  is  made  for  morning  and  evening  prayers  to  i>e 
said  in  the  School  itself.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Lower  Master  (Hypodidascaliu)  was  to  open  School  by  repeat- 
ing alternately  with  the  boys,  verse  by  verse.  Psalm  xxi., 
"  The  King  shall  rejoice,"  etc.,  the  Leaser  Litany,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  following  Yersicles :  "  Shew  us,  O  Lord," 
"O  Lord,  save  the  King,"  "Be  unto  him,  O  Lord,  a  tower 
of  strength."  Respond :  "  From  the  face  of  his  enemy." 
"  Let  his  enemy  have  no  advantage  over  him."  Respond:  "  Nor 
the  son  of  wickedness  approach  to  hurt  him."  Concluding 
with  certain  Collects.  Evening  prayers  were  to  be  said 
in  school  at  5  p.ii.,  when  the  scholars,  before  departing  from 
the  scenes  of  their  somewhat  protracted  labours,  were  directed  to 
repeat  alternately  with  the  iSaster  the  verses  of  Psalm  cxxxiv., 
"  Behold  I  now  bless  the  Lord,"  etc.,  the  Lesser  Idtany, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Suffrage,  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  help  us  and 

have  beeo  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  the  latter  years  of  the 
seventeendi  ceDtar?  tiome  attempt  was  appareatly  made  to  get  some  aingisg 
ont  of  the  King's  scholars  by  ordering  the  Organist  to  teach  not  more  than 
ten  of  them  "  to  sing  Mr.  Tallis  his  LiUny."     (Act.  Cupii.  1698.) 

*  Interim  bini  ao  trini  dicant  et  meditentut  Psalmos  Miterere  Toei  Dent, 
Dent  miterealur  aotiri.  Cum  oratione  Ihmine  Jetu  Xt.,  De  Pn^f^tadit  etc. 
Cum  oratione,  Ahtoloe  yuaiaamt  DopUm  etc. 
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deliver  us,"  etc.,  and  the  Collects  beginning,  "O  Lord  God  of 
our  strength  "  and  "  Lighten  our  darknesB,  0  Lord."* 

The  above  extracts  from  the  Cathedral  Statutes  contain 
practicallf  the  whole  of  the  information  to  be  gathered  from 
this  source  reBpecting  the  constitution  of  the  King's  School.f 
We  have  now  to  answer  the  question  :  what  right  has  this 
School,  founded  in  the  sirteenth  century,  to  claim  continuity 
with  the  Archbishop's  school  established  in  the  seventh  ?  The 
answer  is,  we  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  last  head- 
muter  of  the  old  school  became  the  first  head-master  of  the 
new  school.  At  the  time  when  the  incorporation  charter  of 
Henry  VIII. 's  new  college  was  received  (1541),  John  Twyne, 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  University  but  a  Hampshire  man  by 
birth,  had  already  been  resident  in  Canterbury  sixteen  years.^ 
Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  after  leaving  Oxford  Twyne 
became  "  Supream  Moderator  of  the  Free  School  at  Canterbury," 
and  although  it  is  unlikely  that  he  could  have  been  Head- 
master so  early  as  1526,  he  certainly  was  a  schoolmaster  at 
Canterbury  in  the  year  1534.§  And  it  is  difficolt  to  under- 
stand what  position  he  could  have  occupied  other  than  tiiat  of 
Haster  of  the  ancient  Archiepiscopal  School. 

If  this  be  granted,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
his  transference  from  the  older  to  the  newer  school,  for  the 

*  FreceB  in  Sc1lo1&  muie  diceDdse,  Hork  sexta  Hypodidaeoaliu  SchoUm 
inHTesBus  cum  omnibQa  Scholie  discipnlis  altematim  dicont  PMlmom,  JDomiae 
in  virttite  tua  lalaiitwr  rtx  etc.  Kyrie  eltyton,  Xte  el«yt(m,  Kyrie  Sltyton, 
Patemotter  etc.  Ottendt  nobii  Domine,  etc.  OoiiUne  talimm  fac  Regent  etc. 
EmU),  «  Dornine  Turrit  fortit>idini»,  Eesp.  a  Facie inimioorum,'S.YpO.  Nihil 
pFif/iciat  inunwruf  in  eo.  £esp.  Et  fitiui  Iniqnitati*  noft  apponat  nocere  ei, 
Oro  Qutgrumut  opat  Seas  etc.  Actione*  noHrat  gttaavmat  Domint  etc. 
Precea  mSohoIa Vespere dicendae.  Hot& qutati Schols  discesBori  Gcholsstici 
dicant  altematim  PeaJmnin,  Ecce  nunr  benedidte  etc.  Eyrie  Eleyton,  Xte 
Elej/Ktn,  Domiiie  Eleyton,  Paternotter  etc.  Exnrge  Domine  a^mm  not  etc. 
lAhera  not  etc.  Domine  Deut  virluiem  etc.  cum  oratione,  IHumina  quatamae 
Domine  Detu  tmiebrtu  noetrat  etc. 

t  For  the  Latin  text  of  ttie  Statutes  see  Appendix. 

X  Twjne's  name  appears  as  witness  to  the  will  of  one  John  Shorte  of 
St.  Paul's  parish,  Canterbury,  in  the  year  1626. 

§  In  this  year  William  Winchelsea  laid  an  information  before  the  Privy 
Council  that  the  Archbishop  (Cranmer)  had  caused  "  M!ast«r  Twyne  the 
Schoolmaster  to  ride  twice  in  one  week  to  Sandwich  to  read  a  lecture  of 
heresy."     (Zrtfw*  aiid  Fapert,  JSmry  VIII.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  1608.) 
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former  was  without  endowment,  but  the  latter  could  offer  the 
head-m&ater  an  assured  stipend  of  no  inconsiderable  value. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Twyne  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  ezchiuige  his  precarious  livelihood  in  the  old  school, 
derived  from  fees,  for  the  fixed  income  which  the  govemora  of 
the  Cathedral  school  could  offer.  And  it  is  probable  that  he 
brought  with  him  the  majority  of  his  old  pupils. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  say  something  aa  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  new  King's  School.  It  obviously  must  have  been 
placed  somewhere  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church,  but  the 
Mint  Yard,  with  which  the  School  has  been  so  long  associated, 
could  not  have  been  the  original  site.  The  Mint  Yard  or 
Almonry,  although  included  in  the  schedule  of  estates  granted 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  1541,  did  not  long  remain  part  of 
their  possessions,  for  in  1546  the  King,  by  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  au  exchange,  took  into  his  own  hands  a  dozen  Christ 
Church  manors  which  lay  outside  the  county  of  Kent,  together 
with  the  Almonry  buildings  in  the  Mint  Yard,  and  gave  the 
Chapter  in  exchange  the  single  manor  of  Godmershajn,  near 
Wye,  aud  at  the  same  time  relieved  them  of  their  obligation 
to  spend  j£200  per  annum  in  maintaining  twenty-four  scholars 
at  the  Universities. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  precincts  and  contiguous 
to  the  hoose  of  the  ninth  Prebendary  {now  occupied  by  Canon 
Stuart)  is  a  long  narrow  building,  with  walls  of  flint  and  a 
high-pitched  tiled  roof.  It  is  now  used  as  a  stable  and  coach< 
house,  but  was  in  the  last  century  and  earlier  the  plumbery  of 
the  Cathedral.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  occasionally 
served  as  a  place  for  founding  bells,  and  "Dunstan,"  the  great 
clock  bell  in  the  Oxford  steeple,  was  recast  here  in  the  year 
1762,  As  the  result  of  one  of  these  bell-founding  operations 
the  building  was  so  much  damaged  by  fire  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  bad  to  be  rebuilt,  but  the  general  outline  of  the 
original  structure  was  preserved,  and  the  west  wall,  which 
abuts  on  the  mound  where  the  campanile  or  bell  tower  formerly 
stood,  is  apparently  ancient. 

That  this  unpretentious  building  represents  the  old  school- 
house  is  certain  from  Somner's  description  of  the  Cathedral 
precincts,  for  (speaking  of  the  cemetery  and  cemetery  gate)  he 
says :  "  Within  the  cemetery  gate  there  ....  I  find  yet  stand- 
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iug  the  old  School-house,  now  put  to  other  use,  but  (I  am 
assured)  that  which  was  the  school  house  before  the  present 
School-house  in  the  Mint- Yard,  ....  There  are  some  that 
remember  the  Free-School  kept  there,  and  that  by  one 
Mr.  Twjne  ....  For  it  was  a  IVee  School  for  the  city  chiefly, 
and  so  called,  and  sometimfl  was  of  the  liberie  thereof, 
anciently  wayed  unto  and  having  a  passage  to  it  from  some 
part  of  Burgate-Street  (I  take  it)  leading  you  to  the  old  door 
of  entrance  which  it  had,  now  made  up  at  the  south-end  and 
west  side  thereof  ....  It  was  a  place  of  situation,  for  privacy 
and  retiredness  well  chosen."* 

Kow,  from  Somner's  description  it  would  appear  that  he 
thought  the  School  occupied  thb  position  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Priory,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  so,  as  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  Burgate 
Street  formed  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  Church ;  nor  do  the 
monastic  registers  give  any  hint  that  a  school  occupied  any 
part  of  the  area  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the 
School  was  placed  near  the  cemetery  gate  not  many  years  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Priorj  is  proved  by  a  document  which 
rehites  to  the  distribution  in  1546  of  the  prebendal  houses 
among  the  Canons,  wherein  the  house  of  the  ninth  (after- 
wards the  eighth  and  now  the  fifth)  Prebendary  is  described 
as  comprising  "  M'  Coks  Lodging  with  the  Plumery,  and 
close,  and  gardens  impaled  upon  ye  hUl  to  the  school  garden,  "t 
The  bill  referred  to  is  doubtless  the  mound  upon  which  the 
Campanile  stood,  against  which  the  west  wall  of  the  old  school- 
bouse  is  built.  The  position  of  the  School  is  clearly  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  map,t  which  moreover  shews  the  garden 
or  playground  of  the  school,  and  the  alley  by  which  it  was 
approached  from  Bui^ate  Street. 

Here  then  John  Twyne  taught  his  fifty  King's  scholars  for 
about  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  from  1541  to  1561,  or  there- 

*  "  Antiquities  of  Csntcrbnry,"  Bftttely's  edition,  p.  106. 

t  The  distribution  document  is  printed  in  Professor  Willis's  description 
of  the  Conventuftl  Buildings  of  the  Monaater;  of  Christ  Church.  iJ.rcliao- 
logia  Cantiana,  rol,  vii,.  p.  195.) 

X  This  m&p  (s  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Canterbury) 
formed  one  of  the  plates  to  Braun  and  Hogenberg's  OivUaiit  Orbit  TBtrarmm, 
published  at  Cologne  in  1672.    Bee  Arehaologia  Cbttttiuia,  vol.  zzv.,  p.  2S3. 
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abouts.  Indeed  the  old  school-house,  humble  as  its  app«>ftrance 
is,  deserres  to  be  regarded  with  Teneration  bj  all  old  King's 
scholars  as  the  Alma  Mater  of  no  inconsiderable  nuuiber  of 
learned  men,  who  were  trained  up  under  that  eminent  but 
somewhat  eccttutric  master  who  presided  orer  King  Heniy 
VTII.'s  new  foundation  during  its  early  years. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Cbe  ^ctiool  nnttr  3obn  Cto^nr,  1541— t56t. 

JoHv  TwTNE,  schoolmaster,  antiquaiy,  and  Bcholar,  and  we 
may  odd  Mayor,  Member  of  Parliament,  and  country  gentleman^ 
Tras  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable  man  who  erer 
presided  over  the  King's  School.  Bom  at  Bullingdon  in 
Hampshire  in  1507,*  the  son  of  William  Twyne,  and  descended 
from  Sir  firiaji  Twyne,  Knight,  of  Long  Parish  in  Gie  same 
county,  John  Twyne  was  sent  when  a  mere  boy  to  the  UniTersity 
of  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  New  Inn  Hall,  where  (in 
the  words  of  Anthony  Woodt)  "he  applied  himself  to  the 
studies  of  tiie  Civil  Law  and  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of 
any  of  the  Books  of  lastitutionB  An.  1524  at  which  time  the 
said  Inn  was  replenished  and  did  excellently  flourish  with 
Civilians."  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  not  content  with 
the  instruction  the  Hall  provided,  but  attended  lectures  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  which  had  been  founded  a  few  years 
earlier  by  Bichard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Corpus  was  at 
this  time  the  chief  home  of  the  New  Learning  in  the  Universi^iJ 

*  In  an  imttrument  preseired  stnongst  the  Chapter  Archives,  endorsed 
"  Certificate  <d  depositions  of  Wildbore,  Myngc,  Twjno,  &  Broke,  about 
St  Panl's  tither;,"  and  dtkted  4  September  1566,  Tnyne  gave  the  following 
evidence :  "  John  Twyne  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Canterbnry  of  the  age 
of  S8  jears  being  sworn  etc-,  sayeth  that  he  has  known  tixe  said  parsonage 
by  36  jeaxa  or  thereabouts,  and  dwelled  in  St  Austen's  b;  16  years  dnriog 
which  time  he  did  know  that  the  parsonage  of  St  Paul's  did  belong  to 
St.  Austen's  and  knew  Bobert  Dovonr  and  John  Essex  wardens  of  Saint 
Laurence,  and  farther  hath  seen  and  can  shew  divers  ancient  acoompts  <^ 
the  same,"  etc. 

t  The  celebrated  Oxford  historian  and  antiquary,  author  of  the  "  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Oxford  "  (1674)  and  the  "  Atheme  Oxonienses  "  (1691). 

X  Holinshed  professes  to  give  the  very  words  used  by  Uu{^  Oldham, 
Biihop  of  Exeter,  Fox's  supporter  and  assistant  in  the  work:  "What,  my 
lord,  shall  we  build  houses  and  provide  livelihoods  for  a  company  of  bussing 
monks,  whose  eod  and  fall  we  ourselves  may  live  to  see  ?  Ho,  no  I  It  ia 
more  meet  a  great  deal  that  we  have  care  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
le&ming,  and  for  suoh  as  by  their  learning  shall  do  good  in  the  Chorfih  and 
Commonwealth."    (CArmUcUt,  voL  iiL,  p.  830.) 
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(ud  nnmlwred  amongst  its  Fellows  n  celebrated  Greek  8cliolar> 
JtAm  Iicwis  YiveB  (Erasmufi*  friend  and  collaborator],  whose 
lectures  Twjne  attended.*  Nor  was  he  content  with  acquiring 
the  conventional  scholarship  which  such  teachers  could  impart, 
but  (as  he  tells  us)  found  time  for  much  independent  historical 
and  antiquarian  reBearch.t 

After  taking  his  B.C.L.  degree  in  1525  (when  not  more 
than  eighteen),  Twjne  must  have  at  once  come  to  Ganterborj 
(for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was  resident  in  the  city  in 
1S26},  though  in  what  capacity  he  came  is  not  quite  clear.  But 
whatever  position  he  may  hare  occupied,  its  duties  did  not 
debar  him  from  undertaking  some  literary  work,  for  in  1530 
he  published  an  introductory  epistle  to  an  anonymous  translation 
of  Hugh  of  Caumpeden's  *' History  of  Kyng  Boccus  and 
Sydiacke."t  This  first  literary  effort  is  of  no  great  merit  in 
itself,  but  it  may  have  brought  Twyne  into  notice,  and  perhaps 
hare  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's School.  In  1534  Twyne  had  certainly  attained  to  this 
position,  for  in  this  year  we  meet  with  the  puzzling  statement 
of  the  Uonk  William  Winchelsea,  quoted  in  the  last  Chapter, 
that  "twice  iu  one  week  Master  Twyne  the  Scholemaster  was 
dispatched  to  Sandwich  "  (by  Archbishop  Cranmer)  "  to  read 
a  lecture  of  heresy."  What  the  exact  nature  of  these  lectures 
was  is  rery  hard  to  determine,  and  nothing  of  them  now 
remains.  Moreover,  it  is  equally  hard  to  uinderstand  why 
Twyne,  who  was  not  in  Holy  Orders,  should  hare  been  selected. 
Of  conrse,  as  a  pnpil  of  the  Benaissance  teachers  of  Oxford 
and  essentially  the  product  of  the  New  Learning,  he  may  have 
given  utterance  to  opinions  which,  though  harmless  in  them- 
selves,  might  yet  be  so  free-spoken  as  to  scandalize  sn  ultra^ 
conservative  Benedictine  monk.  Tet  in  all  essentials  Twyne's 
religious  sentiments  inclined  to  conservatism,  and  at  a  later 
date  he  was  certainly  no  supporter  of  the  cause  of  the  reformers. 

In  1538  Twyne  took  up  his  freedom  of  the  city.    To  this 

*  De  Bdnu  Albitmieu,  p.  2. 

t  tTt  aicnt  ^o  feci  in  Utiiveno  stndiomm  meonun  curricnlo,  qui  cnm 
gnunmntici,  mm  IUietoric&,  cum  Poetica,  com  Methemsticis,  earn  gnvi- 
oribtu  rtndiii,  Anttqnitati*  ipecnUtionem  et  momuuenU  renimque  retrototiB 
Imge  temporilras  geste  sunt  copnlaverim.     (A  Sebv*  Albioniru,  p.  2.) 

}  See  "  IKct  Nat  Biog." 
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he  was  entitled  as  the  hushand  of  Alice  Piper,  who  was  the 
daughter  and  one  of  the  coheiresBes  of  a  freeman  of  the  Cit^ 
of  Canterbury.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  down&U  of  the 
great  monastery  of  S8.  Peter  and  Paul  (St.  Augustine's)  outside 
the  city  walls.  For  sixteen  years  Twyne  had  lived  in  St.  Aus- 
ten's, and  he  had  formed  with  Abbot  Essex  and  John  Digon, 
the  Prior,  an  intimate  friendship,  which  was  maintained  after 
all  three  had  retired  into  private  life. 

In  his  book  Twyne  speaks  of  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
houses  in  a  cautious  and  guarded  way,  as  was  only  natural  at 
a  time  when  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne,  but  he  sufficiently 
reveals  the  tendency  of  his  sympathies,*  though  perhaps 
his  feelings  may  have  been  to  some  extent  soothed  by  the 
knowledge  that  personally  he  had  been  no  loser  by  the  change. 
That  this  was  so  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  not  only  became 
the  lessee  of  some  valuable  estates  which  had  belonged  to  the 
diapoflsessed  monks,  but  also  was  shrewd  enough  to  acquire  a 
number  of  the  literary  treasures  which  had  formed  part  of  the 
monastic  library .f  Two  years  later  a  similar  fate  overtook  the 
rival  Benedictine  house  within  the  city,  and  again  the  down- 
foil  of  the  monks  bronght  fortune  to  Twyne,  At  Christ  Chnroh 
I>ean  Wotton,  the  head  of  the  new  governing  body,  was  his 
personal  friend,  and  his  election  to  the  Mastership  of  their 
school  became  a  certainty.  Accordingly  in  1542  we  find  him 
duly  installed  as  Head-master,  and  presiding  over  his  fifty 
King's  scholars.  Their  names,  together  with  those  of  the 
twenty>four  students  maintained  by  the  Chapter  at  the  two 
Universities,  will  be  found  below. 

King's  Scholars,  1542-3  :— 

Thomas  Austyn,  Stephen  AuBtjn,  .Tohn  Callowe,  Hoger  Mychell, 
Edward  Ooteley,  John  Lnchynden,  Edward  ffrench,  John  Wells, 
George  Meycote,   John  Steph^son,   Bartelmewe  Boulton,  Nycolas 

*  Sed  hie  mihi  uos  libet  neqae  proposttom  eat  raligioKomm  expolnonem, 
ant  monMterioram  demolitioneiii  deflere,  cum  satis  persaasnm  habeam 
tantam  stractOra  molem  quanta  earum  ndium  onminm  fnit  nisi  jnsto  l>ei 
jndicio  non  concidisse.     [De  Sebut  Albionicit,  p.  6.) 

t  Dr.  MtmtagQ  James,  in  his  Librariet  if  CanUrbmj  and  Dover, 
p.  Ixzxii.,  Bays :  "  There  seems  to  have  been  one  resident  in  Canterbmr 
who  interested  himeeU  in  the  fate  of  Hie  books  from  St.  AngnBtine's ;  this 
was  John  Twyne  the  Schoolmaster  , . . .  It  is  pretty  clear  that  he  once 
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littlecote,  John  Bogen,  Thomu  EtjB,  Jolin  Isle;,  Edwude  Kempe, 
Sichard  Okden,  Bicfa&nl  Sbarlej,  Blue  Sklter,  Bichard  Babble, 
Thomas  Heme,  "Willy  wn  KeyeBiWyllvain  Lovelesse,  Arthur  Dawbeney, 
WiUysm  Bodye,  Thomas  Bayly,  John  Crakenthorpe,  Bobert  Lambe, 
John  Laurence.  Bichard  Moyle,  Wi)lyam  Warde,  Edward  Culpeper, 
Nycolas  Clyfton,  John  Sanndere,  Franncis  Roberta,  William  Twaytea, 
Thomas  Frognall,  John  Shawe,  John  OrpenBtran^e,  Henry  Fynche, 
John  Boberts,  George  Hygga,  Bichard  Auger,  William  Saunders, 
Richard  Hordes,  William  Horden,  &  John  Swanne. 

To  the  Scbolers  at  Oxfortli,  viz. : — 

M'  Bichard  Maister  i" ;  Syr*  Peter  Lymyter  x" ;  Sir  Thomas 
flysher,  x"  j  Syr  Gleorge  Guylyn  i" ;  Syr  Thomas  Odyam  x" ;  Syr 
WyUyam  Beste  x» ;  Edward  Marquyte  ly";  Eobert  Pafter  vij" ;  Paul 
ffnnel  rij" ;  John  Kempe  vj'' ;  Thomas  Baadall  (in  margin  Goldwell) 
Tj";  WyUyam  Chambre  &  John  Callowe  vj"  (13). 

To  Gie  Scholars  at  Cajnbrydge — 

Syr  Edwarde  Leeds  ji^  ;  Syr  John  Stoks  tj";  Beynold  Lorelesse 
Tij" ;  Maister  Wylshawe  vj" ;  Syr  Bonde  vij" ;  Maister  Cohham  rij"  ; 
Syr  Wade  Tij" ;  Syr  Morton  vij" ;  Syr  Cryer  &  M'  Harree  vj" ;  Syr 
Haye  ^^ ;  Stephen  Neyrynson  Tj" ;  John  Wyer  TJ", 

The  Head-master,  howeTer,  was  apparently  not  content 
wrth  the  honourable  and  useful  position  he  now  occupied,  but 
was  ambitious  to  win  wider  celebrity  in  the  arena  of  municipal 
and  political  life.  Thus  in  1544  he  served  the  office  of  Shei^, 
and  nine  years  later  became  an  Alderman  of  his  Ward.  But 
during  these  nine  years  startling  changes  had  been  taking 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people  of  England.  The 
reforms  of  Henry  Vlll.  were  political,  and  concerned  chiefly 
with  matters  of  Church  government,  but  under  Edward  VI.  the 
changes  were  in  doctrine,  and  thus  extended  to  the  services  of 
the  Church.  The  Protestant  reformers  had  now  gained  com- 
plete ascendancy,  and  innovations  in  doctrine  and  ritual  were 
being  admitted  which  must  have  appeared  revolutionary  to 

posiesBod  oar  Catalogue,  and  his  name  ii  scribbled  in  it  once  or  twice.  It 
aUo  seems  most  probable  that  the  catalogue  and  a  considerable  nomb^  of 
MSS.  from  the  Abbey  pagaed  from  Mm  to  Dr..  John  Dee,  and  from  him 
again  to  John  Twyne't  grandson  Brian  Twyne.  The  latter  beqaeatbed  tbem 
to  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Oxford." 

*  The  irotd  "  Sir  "  in  this  ocmtext  denotes  probably  the  possession  of  a 
Bachel(»''s  d^ree. 
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those  Bccufltcoaed  to  the  old  order.  Li  Canterbury  Cathedral 
more  iconoclastic  work  mas  done  during  the  short  reign  of 
Edward  TI.  than  at  any  other  period.  Chaatry  chapels  were 
demolished,  figures  of  saints  destroyed,  frescoes  and  tapestries 
defaced,  stained-glass  windows  removed,  and  vast  qnantitJes  of 
the  Church  plate  sold  to  a  London  dea,ler.*  No  less  drastic 
were  the  changes  made  in  the  liturgical  services,  which  were 
now  for  the  firat  time  recited  in  English.  By  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School  and  by  the  people  of  England  generally,  the 
English  Prayer  Book  wa«  doubtless  heartily  welcomed.  But  to 
Twyne  and  many  other  members  of  the  Cathedral  establish- 
ment  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  must  have  appeared  excessive. 
Possibly  onr  Head-master  was  unable  to  restrain  himself  com- 
pletely from  giving  vent  to  some  protest,  for  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward's  reign  he  managed  in  some  way  or  other  to  offend 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  led  to  his  being  summoned 
before  the  Privy  Council,  by  whose  order  he  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower .f  On  the  fall  of  Northumberland  he  was 
released,  and  he  tells  us  that  before  returning  to  Canterbury  he 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  his  friend  Eeginald  Wolf,  the 
King's  printer.  In  the  same  year  (1553)  Twyne  was  elected  to 
represent  Canterbury  in  Parliament  (for  such  a  position  to  be 
held  by  a  schoolmaster  must  surely  be  unique!]*  and  in  the 
following  year  (1554)  he  became  Mayor.  Queen  Mary  was 
now  on  the  throne,  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  Canterbury  no 
donbt  heartily  welcomed  her  accession,  and  was  soon  able  to 
give  practical  expression  to  his  feelings  of  loyalty,  for  when 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  broke  out  no  one  was  more 
active  than  he  in  resisting  the  presumptuous  efforts  of  the 
Kentish  Knight,  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  Queen  in  order 

*  £t  in  denflriis  solntia  pro  eitirp&tione  itnagisiuii  in  hoc  anno  in  grogso 
«x  oonventione  et  in  denariia  solutis  tun  pro  eertifl  expensis  tempore  eic- 
eqniamm  noBtri  PrincipiB  H.  Till.  B^;is  Anglie  vi"  ziii*  iiij'. 

Bt  in  denmriia  solntis  pro  defomucione  ffenestrftinm  commnnl  anl*  w 
tuUrptiulo  diverais  fictis  hiBtoriia  jwont  per  billun  ui'  iiij'. 

Et  de  elxix"  ix*  viij'  pro  pretio  diversis  vuis  et  Jocftlibng  Argentonun 
per  ipinin  hoc  anno  ex  Msensn  Cnpitali  Joh&iuu  Bnsahe  venditia  .  .  . .  Et 
de  cxli"  Tiij*  iij*  similiter  per  ipsnm  recep'  de  pretio  aliormn  Taatmun  et 
jocklinm  ugenti  infra  tempna  huina  compoti  dicto  Johanni  Bnaalie  vendit'  etc. 
(Treaanrer'a  Acconnta,  1547-8.) 

t  "  Acta  of  Privy  Council,"  toL  iv.,  p.  273. 
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tiiat  she  tniglii  abandon  the  Spanish  match.  Sir  Robert  South- 
well wrote  to  the  PHtt-  CotmciJ  on  Fehraary  24tb,  1563-4 : — 
"Between  London  and  Tonbridge  every  town  is  upp,  to 
drive  away  Spaniards  ....  It  may  lilie  yon  further  to  be 
advertiBed  that  after  my  going  from  Rochester,  I  wrote  to  the 
Mayor  of  Canterbnry  to  assist  my  under  Sheriff  in  executing 
some  of  the  prisoners,  who,  accompanied  with  an  hundred 
honestest  men  of  the  Town  b^g  Horsemen,  met  him  by  the 
way,  and  fifty  of  them  rode  the  rough  with  him  to  Dover. 
Homden  of  Sittingboume  did  also  assist  the  Sheriff,  with 
30  Horsemen  of  Eochester,  till  they  met  with  the  Canterbury 
men,  where  I  find  willing  and  obedient  service."*  So 
vigorona  was  the  resistance  in  the  Kentish  towns  that  the 
rebellioD  was  entirely  abortive  and  its  instigator  ended  his 
life  on  the  scaffold.f 

After  these  stirring  incidents  in  his  career,  eedunt  arma 
toga,  and  our  Head^maater  settled  down  to  the  more  prosaic 
duties  proper  to  bis  office.  To  the  welfare  of  the  School  these 
excursions  into  politics  do  not  seem  to  hare  been  so  injurious 
as  we  might  have  supposed,  for  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that 
it  was  "  much  frequented  by  the  youth  of  the  neighbourhood, 
many  of  whom  went  afterwards  to  the  TTniversities,"  and  Ihat 
Twyne  "  grew  rich." 

To  the  boys,  who,  in  accordance  frith  the  Statutes,  were  ao 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  the  Cathedral  serrioes,  the 
changes  made  in  doctrine  and  ritual  during  these  years  moat 
have  appeared  strange  indeed.  Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  YI, 
the  Church  had  been  stripped  bare  and  the  services  had  been 
said  in  English.  The  Latin  liturgy  was  now  restored  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  were  re-introduced.  How  thorough 
had  been  the  destruction  or  purgation  of  the  earlier  period  is 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  Treasurers'  Acconnts  for  the 


*  See  Arekaologia  CatUiana,  rol.  iv.,  p.  236. 

t  It  is  renurkftble  tlut  ajiother  active  opponent  of  Wjatt's  iustmeotion 
mi  J<An  Proctor,  Uuter  of  die  Free  School  at  Tonbridge,  wlu>  wrote  a 
liittaTT  of  the  rebellion,  whioli  he  printed  in  16S4,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
hiatorie  of  Wjfttea  rebeUion,  with  the  4»der  and  ouumer  of  reaisting  the 
Mine,  wherennto  is  added  an  earnest  conference  with  the  degenerate  and 
seditions  rebelles  for  the  search  of  the  canse  of  this  daily  disorder,  made 
•nd  oompyled  by  John  Fioctor," 
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jeare  of  Queen  Uarj's  reign.    ETeiythiiig,  books,  vefltmentB, 
plate  and  hanging  had  to  be  pordiased  anew.* 

Possibly  if  the  Chapter  could  have  foreseen  the  reaction 
which  was  to  set  in  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  whose 
health  was  very  precarious,  they  would  not  hare  spent  such 
large  sums  in  acquiring  articles  which  would  so  soon  become 
useless.  But  this  they  could  not  foresee,  and  up  to  the  very 
last  year  of  Mary'B  reign  the  Cathedral  was  being  refurbished 
with  ornaments  which  were  for  the  most  part  ejected  again  in 
a  year  or  two.  Amongst  the  objecte  thus  re-introduoed,  the 
Great  Rood,  re-erected  under  the  central  tower  in  1657,  must 
have  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King's  scholars. 
The  carving  of  it,  together  with  that  of  the  attendant  figures 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  coat  £6  ISs.  4id.,  and  the  painting 
and  gilding  coet  £7  13s.  4d.  more.  Moreover,  it  toot  twelve 
labourers  two  days  *'  pulling  at  the  wrensh  "  to  hoist  it  into 
position  "  uppe  to  the  crowne  of  the  Church."  How  long  it 
remained  there  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  but  probably 
for  not  more  than  three  or  four  years.  In  June  1658  both  the 
Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole  were  at  CaJiterbmy,  and  there  was 
great  stir  in  the  Frecincte  to  put  things  into  a  presentable 
condition  for  the  reception  of  these  distinguished  vimtors. 
The  Church  was  cleaned,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the 
tombs  of  King  Henry  IT.  and  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
Treasurers'  Accounts  record  the  fact  that  one  shilling  was 
spent  for  the  removal  of  rubbish  from  the  "  Skule  house  dore, 

•  1663.  "To  Ck>linMi  for  pryckyng  of  iiij  bootcg  to  get  forth  tlw  old 
service  jc*.  It'm  to  Jenka  tor  a  LegeniU  in  print  x'  iiij'.  1666.  It'm  for 
two  Antiphoners  and  a  Legend  for  the  qoere  as  Iiondon  iiij".  Paid  to  John 
Uarden  for  pricking  of  Gloria  in  exceUi*  &  Affntu  &  SanetnM  in  the  Sed 
Book  iij'  iiij'.  To  Sir  George  Frewoll  for  writing  of  S'  Thomas'  Legends  xii'. 
It'm  to  Jo  Marden  for  prickfnge  of  S'  Thomas  Stoirje  and  correotiiig  and 
mendyng  of  divers  other  books  in  the  qnere  xiij*  iiij'.  For  Cross  and  candle- 
styeks  and  other  necessaries  of  the  Church  to  U'  Comewall  vj"  viij'  iiij*. 
For  lii  jeards  of  here  cloth  for  alters  of  the  Church  at  v'  the  yeard  V. 
P*  to  Kobert  AbsotoD  for  a  vestment  w'  all  things  Iwlonging  except  an  Albe 
xiTJ'  viij*.  To  the  same  Robert  for  Blawe  vestments  onelj  sx*.  For  xviij 
jerdes  of  Bed  and  Bnsset  silk  for  the  tnnycles  when  any  Bishop  shall 
celebrat  iiij*.  To  K'  Warren  for  a  paire  of  crewets  a  pais  and  a  sacryng 
Bell  xviij*.  Bee.  of  Talentine  Astene  for  a  benevolence  towards  buying 
a  Chalice  iiij".  Paid  to  Mystris  Webbe  for  &  monsbvat  for  the  sacrament 
vj*  viij'.    For  making  of  the  pyotore  of  Christ  tnd  o"  lad^  xv"  iiij*,"  eto, 
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Mr.  Dean's  doTe,  and  Mr.  Sellenger's  dore."  Farther  we  read 
that  the  Chapter  presented  to  the  Qneen  a  purse  of  "  Crym- 
seD  relvett,"  containing  no  less  than  forty  pounds  in  gold,  and 
distribated  amongst  tiie  courtiers  four  boxes  of  "  suckett  and 
marmalade  and  four  gallons  of  wine,"  costing  in  all  16$.  Id. 
At  this  ceremony  no  doubt  the  King's  scholars  were  present, 
and  vre  hope  that  they  obtained  a  share  of  the  good  things 
handed  round.  Similar  expressions  of  loyalty  were  shewn  by 
the  Corporation,  in  which  Twyne  as  an  Alderman  doubtless 
took  a  prominent  part. 

It  is  possible  that  on  this  occasion  Cardinal  Pole  may  have 
noticed  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  building  near 
the  cemetery  gate  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  increasing 
number  of  boys  which  Twyne's  reputation  as  a  teacher  had 
attracted  ia  the  School,  and  he  may  have  been  thereby  induced 
to  make  that  testamentary  disposition  which  wiis  so  soon  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  move  into  the  Mint  Tard.  Pole  had 
recently  (14  June  1557)  received  from  the  Queen  a  grant  "  of 
all  that  house  or  capital  messuage,  etc.,  situated  within  the 
pre<nnet8  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury,  formerly 
appertaining  to  the  Almonry  of  the  same  Church,  in  which 
house  is  a  certain  Boyal  mint  which  was  used  for  coining 
money  {pro  cunagio),  with  all  houses,  etc.,  situated  therein  con- 
taining  in  all  by  estimation  one  acre  of  land,  to  be  held  of  our 
Manor  of  Greenwich  in  free  socage."* 

The  Cardinal  died  November  I7th,  1558,  on  the  same  day  as 
his  Boyal  mistress  but  twelve  hours  later,  and  on  July  30th  in  the 
following  year  his  friend  and  executor  Aloisius  Priuli  conveyed 
the  Almonry  and  all  its  appurtenances  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  their  successors,  to  be  held  for  500  years  at<  a  peppercorn 
rent  *'  for  the  sole  purpose  and  intention  that  they  should  find 
and  maintain  therein  a  school,  in  which  boys  should  receive 
instruction  in  good  learning"  (in  honie  lilerit  itiatituendis). 

To  the  Mint  Yard,  then,  the  School  was  moved  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  it  remains  in 
this  year  of  grace  1908,  having  well-nigh  completed  850  years' 
existence  on  this  site.     It  did  not,  however,  at  first  occupy  the 

*  The  document  referred  to  is  C.  190  in  the  Chapter  MSS.  The  initial 
latter  of  the  Charter  contains  well-exeonted  pen  and  ink  portraits  of  King 
^lilip  and  Qneen  Mary. 

w  2 
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position  on  the  sontli  side  of  the  Courtjard,  irhere  our  fathers 
rememlier  the  ramshackle  old  bnitdingfl  which  were  for  so  many 
generations  dignified  bj  the  name  of  the  King's  School.  The 
old  Almonry  Chapel  occupied  that  site,  and  had  recently  'been 
fitted  np  by  tiie  late  Archbishop  for  divine  worship,  and  digni- 
fied by  the  title  of  "  the  lord  Cardinal's  Chapel."  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  may  have  at  first  felt  inclined  to  retain  the  Chapel 
for  the  pnrpoees  for  which  it  was  intended.  At  any  rate  they 
hesitated  for  some  time  before  disuiantling  it.  Thei-e  was  only 
one  possible  place  for  the  School,  namely,  in  the  great  North 
Hall,  which  extended  the  full  length  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Mint  Yard.  This  huge  building,  which  is  shewn  in  a  Norman 
drawing  of  the  ConTentual  buildings  (made  circa  1165  and 
now  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  CrfjUege,  Cambridge),* 
had  been  used  by  the  monks  as  a  place  for  the  entertainmeDt 
of  the  lowest  class  of  pilgrims,  and  in  part  of  it  the  Chapter 
Steward  had  held  his  com-t.  It  measured  154  feet  in  lengtii  by 
42  in  breadth,  and  was  erected  upon  vaults,  of  which  the  three 
southern  severies  remain,  and  support  the  modem  schoolroom. 
The  superstructure  is  described  by  Gostling  as  "a  very  hu^ 
and  lofty  room  much  like  some  of  our  parish  churches,  having 
one-third  of  its  breadth  parted  by  pillars  and  arches  of  stone. "t 
One  of  the  eight  pier  arches  which  divided  the  body  from  the 
aisle  on  the  east  side  remains  built  into  the  wall  of  the  "  old 
library,"  and  may  be  seen  from  the  landing  outside  the  present 
Schoolhouse  door.  Professor  Willis  points  out  that  this  is 
either  very  late  Norman  or  early  English  in  style,  and  su^^ts 
that  the  superstructure  of  the  ball,  though  shewn  as  a  complete 
building  in  the  Norman  drawing  of  1165,  was  not  finished  at 
this  time,  and  that  the  great  fire  of  1174,  by  concentrating  aU 
attention  on  the  building  works  of  the  Church,  postponed  the 
erection  of  the  superstructure.  J 

The  north  part  of  the  hall,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Head-master's  house,  was  divided  by  floors  and  parti> 
tions  to  serve  as  a  prebendal  house  at  the  lame  of  the  dissolution, 
but  the  southern  part  was  left  in  its  original  condition,  and 

•  Pablislied  by  FrofeBwr  Willia  in  ArduKlogia  Cantiaita,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  198-7. 

t  Ooatling's  Wdltt  in  and  about  Caaterimy,  second  edition,  p.  155. 
^  Arekat^offia  CaiUiaita,  vol  viL,  pp.  146-6, 
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this  portdon  was  now  fitted  up  to  recava  the  King's  soholan, 
who  obtained  access  to  their  new  qnarters  by  way  of  the 
Nonnan  staircase,  still  happily  preserved.* 

Li  what  part  of  the  Mint  Yard  the  Head-master  was 
accommodated  is  not  apparent,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Treasarars' 
Accounts  contain  an  entry  relating  to  the  '*  UslieTB  lodgyng," 
we  may  infer  that  be  was  domiciled  somewhere  near  his 
scholars.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  Twyne  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  quarters.  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,  who  suc- 
ceeded Pole  in  the  Primacy,  was  an  exceedingly  astute  person, 
to  whom  Twyne's  politieaJ  exploits  and  Papistical  tendencies 
were  probably  well  known  and  extremely  obnoxious,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  at  the  Archbishop's  primary  visita- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  our  Head- master  incurred  ecclesiastical 
censure.  It  comes,  however,  as  a  shock  to  read  that "  M^  Twyne 
schole  master  was  ordered  to  abstain  from  lyot  and  drunkeness 
and  not  to  intermeddle  with  any  public  office  of  the  town."t 
To  the  latter  part  of  this  order  no  exception  can  be  taken,  for 
great  activity  in  public  affairs  can  seldom  be  conducive 
to  the  due  performance  of  a  achoolmaster's  duties  towards 
his  boys,  and  Twyne  certainly  had  thus  "intermeddled." 
Whether  the  charges  ^painst  hia  moral  character  were  equally 
well  founded  is  less  certain. 

Now,  from  the  days  when  Athelatan's  ordinance  makes  due 
provision  for  the  refection  of  local  magnates,  until  times  not 
so  very  far  removed  from  our  ovra,  a  good  deal  of  conviviality 
has  been  mixed  ap  vrith  the  conduct  of  public  busineea. 
Iforeover  the  testing  of  ale  was  a  definite  part  of  the  alder- 
manic  duties,  and  Twyne  may  have  found  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  bis  work  rather  trying ;  but  that  a  scholar,  who 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  snch  men  as  the  ex-Abbot  of 
St.  Austen's  and  Dean  Wotton,  was  an  habitual  toper  is 
altogether  unlikely.  Far  more  serious  offences  than  inebriety 
were  condoned  readily  enough  when  the  delinquent  did  not  in 
his  cups  give  utteruice  to  opinions  obnoxious  to  thoae  in 
authority. 

*  "XiBid  ont  fn  ye  icholars  ot  tlie  Mjnte  at  V  Arehdeactoi's  request 
xlvij"."  The  entry  U  repeated  on  a  later  page  of  Oie  acctnmts  of  the  same 
year,    (livatitrw*'  Aeeoamit,  1559.) 

t  MisceU.  M88.  C.C.C,  Cambridge,  xx. 
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Mcholaa  Udall,  for  example,  who,  when  Eead-maater  of 
Eton,  had  been  guilty  of  scandalous  misoondnct,  was  after- 
wards appointed  to  WeatmiBster  without  any  reference  being 
made  to  his  past  career.  Twyne  was  less  discreet,  and  some- 
times allowed  his  tongue  to  wa^  on  the  political  and  religious 
questions  which  were  agitating  the  minds  of  many,  but  which 
prudent  men  kept  locked  up  in  their  own  breasts,  and  indeed 
Tanner  states  definitely  that  Twyne  maligned  Henry  Vlll., 
Uatthew  Parker,  and  John  Foze  nun  mimue  acerbe  quam  miiute.* 

Whether  Twyne  declined  to  obey  the  injunction  of  the  Visitor, 
and  was  thereupon  ejected  from  his  post,  or  whether  he  resigned 
it  of  his  own  free  will  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  Master  of  the  King's  School  in  the  following 
year,  for  in  1531  his  successor,  Anthony  Kushe,  was  in  office. 

In  1562  Twyne  was  a^ain  in  trouble  with  the  Privy 
Council,t  hut  it  does  not  appear  on  what  charge  he  was  sum- 
moned. Archbishop  Parker's  animosity  seems  to  have  pursued 
him  after  his  retirement,  for  some  years  later  (January  29th, 
1576)  Twyne  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh  complaining 
that  the  late  Archbishop  had  deprived  him  of  the  keeperahip 
of  certain  woods  in  the  parish  of  Littleboume,  and  praying 
that  his  lordship  would  use  his  in&uence  with  the  incoming 
Archbishop  to  get  him  reinstated.^ 

Nevertheless  his  subsequent  career  was  not  unprosperous. 
He  was  from  time  to  time  employed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  business  negotiations,  a  fact  which  confirms  our  supposition 
that  no  great  stigma  attached  to  the  circuntstances  under  which 
he  resigned  his  Mastership.  He  also  remained  an  Alderman  of 
the  city,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hia  country  house  at 
Preston  by  Wingham,  where  he  was  the  lessee  of  the  rectory. 

By  his  first  wife,  Alice  Piper,  Twyne  had  tliree  sons,  who 
were  all  educated  at  the  King's  School,  and  two  of  them, 
Laurence  and  Thomas,  have  attained  the  honour  of  being 

*  Sibliolkeca,  p.  729.  That  Twyne  was  to  somo  extent  an  adherent  of 
the  old  religion  is  perhaps  corroborated  hj  tlie  fact  that  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  April  30th,  1586,  it  is  expressly  atat«d  that  Thomas  Bnmston 
(one  of  foor  seminsrj  prieats  examined  by  the  Queen's  <Kxlera)  "was 
brought  np  in  the  (Grammar  School  at  CanterbiiTy  nnder  old  Mr.  Twyne." 

t  "  Acta  of  Privy  Council,"  vol  viL,  p.  106. 

;  Lanwlowna  MS8.  21. 
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notioed  in  the  Dictiomuy  of  National  Bi<^t»ph7.  Thomas,* 
who  was  a  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  and  a 
Doctor  of  Hediciue,  published  in  1590  his  father's  hook, 
entitled  "De  Bdnu  Albionicia  BritoMnieit  atque  Anglidt  eom- 
mentariontm  2t6ri  duo."  This  is  a  small  book,  hat  in  its  way 
a  Terj  remarkable  one,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  attempt 
at  anything  like  a  scientific  inquiry  into  the  origins  of  British 
history.  Many  of  Twyne's  concluaions  would  donhtless  raise  a 
smile  in  these  days  of  adranced  scholarship  and  criticifim. 
Yet  be  was  certainly  not  only  familiar  with  many  sources 
of  information  little  known  in  his  day,  but  he  made  a 
conscientions  and  thorough  effort  to  sift  the  materials  at  his 
(UBpoeal.  Moreover  he  adds — and  this  was  very  unusual  at  that 
date — a  list  of  the  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  and  an 
examination  of  the  list  proves  the  width  of  his  reading,  for  in 
addition  to  a  goodly  array  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical  and 
post-classical  authors,  we  find  the  names  of  a  considerable 
unmber  of  chroniclers  whose  works  at  that  date  could  hare 
existed  in  manuscript  only.  Amongst  these  are  the  works  of 
Bede,  Caj^^re,  Giraldos  Cambrenais,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
Laurentivt  VaUa,  Balph  of  Chichester,  Geoffrey  of  Malmes* 
bury,  Adam  of  Murimuth,  the  SeyUtnim  Roffmte,  Thome,  and 
Tilbory.  fndeed,  Twyne  seems  to  have  read  everything  bearing 
on  the  subject,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  had  allowed  tio  writer, 
however  barbarous,  to  go  unread— ^no  careful  investigator  of 
these  matters  to  pass  unnoticed.t 

In  order  to  lend  greater  weight  to  the  theories  set  forth, 
Twyne  adopted  the  plan  of  putting  the  information  he  wished 
to  convey  into  the  mouths  of  three  of  his  friends,  viz.,  John 
Tokes  {Votehius)  aliaa  Essex,  ex-Abbot  of  St.  Austen's,  John 
Digon,  ex-Prior  of  the  same  house,  and  Dr.  Nicholas  Wotton, 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  To  Yokes,  oo  account  of  his  age  and 
learning,  is  allotted  the  task  of  confirming  or  traversing  the 
opinions  set  forth  by  the  two  younger  men,  Twyne  himself 

*  He  wfts  the  fatlier  of  the  famous  antiquaiT',  Brum  Twyne,  whoHe  ex- 
tensire  collections  for  &  history  of  the  TJniverBitj  of  Oxford,  preserved  in 
the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  have  proved  a  mine  of  wealth  to  hie- 
toriana  of  the  Univernty. 

f  "Nnlliu  leriptor  qaantomiine  barbams  non  perlectos,  nnllus  hamm  . 
renun  omaiam  indagator  Htodioana  insalnttis  sbierit." 
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interpOBing  remarks  at  inteiralB.  The  subjecta  touched  upon 
are  of  wide  extent,  and  range  from  the  origin  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  to  the  phenomena  of  a  nhower  of  frogs  witnessed  bj 
Wotton  and  Twjme  on  Barham  Downs,  whither  our  School- 
master had  gone  to  meet  Dr.  Wotton  on  the  return  of  the  latter 
from  one  of  his  numeroos  embassies  to  France.  The  theories 
and  opinions  broached  by  these  worthies  are  of  conrse  not  seldom 
somewhat  grotesque  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  research, 
bat  on  the  other  hand  we  occasionally  meet  with  information 
of  the  ntmost  interest  to  the  topographer  or  county  historian, 
which  could  scarcely  be  supplied  from  other  sources.* 

Twyne's  reputation  for  learning  did  not  rest  merely  upon  this 
book  (which  indeed  was  not  published  until  after  his  death) ,  but 
he  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  not  only  "  a  learned 
antiquary  of  antentyke  monuments,  but  also  a  man  of  ripe  judg- 
ment and  skilfull  knowledge  for  the  understanding  thereof,"t 
and  one  who  could  claim  to  rank  with  the  foremost  scholars  of 
bis  day.  Such  at  least  was  the  opinion  of  John  Leland,}  who 
included  Twyne  amongst  the  illustrious  men  of  his  day,  and 
honoured  him  with  the  following  encomiom  in  Latin  elegiacs; — ■ 

Incipe  nunc  Erato  noatnim  laudare  Tuinum 

Doctomm  merito  quein  choms  omnia  atnat. 
lUe  canit  deztris  Musis  et  Apolline  tmbus, 

Quofl  habet  in  pretio  Cantia  tota  buo. 
luBuper  illuetrat  nostroB  ex  ordine  reges, 

Imperii  Bobolem,  Dux  Ghilielme,  tui ) 
Denique  Bcriptonun  veterum  monumenta  pohta 

Disquirit,  studiie  proeit  ut  ille  bonis. 
loTigil&tque  bcoIk,  Doveme  nomine,  dicte, 

Que  servatoii  fana  dicata  tenet. 
lata  quidem  si  sunt  minimo  laudanda,  Tuinum 

Deaine  tunc,  Erato,  concelebmre  meum.§ 

*  «.y.,  Twyne  says  of  Thmnet  that  "altlumglL  it  hu  been  changed  from  aa 
iBland  into  a  peniiisiila,  or  Chersonese,  there  are  eight  worthy  men  still  living 
who  bare  seen  not  only  the  Bmallest  boats,  bnt  larger  barks,  frequently  pass 
between  that  isle  and  out  continent." — J>e  Sdmt  Albionici*,  pp.  2S-26. 

t  Holinshed,  first  edition,  ad  fin.  Henry  V. 

X  J.  Leland,"  Encomia  Illnstr:Tiror:"ed.T.Heame,  1774. 

§  In  addition  to  the  "De  fiebns  Albionicis,"  Twyne  mentions  the  titles 
of  at  least  seven  other  works  which  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and  amongst 
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ilanllittir  Ijor  rmnulo  !}ol)Rimi»  >nriftmg)nn8 
tpi  ^mog    iocmf   nfrba  ishna  loqut, 

Onup  tsrbtm    b<rac  rent  prortor,  turtnaliE  uirfto 
3toii  papuh,  ft  rfgin,  {tihtwitf  ^alra 

5uK,  itae  m  cljn&i  tmmdati  (kgainr  ioart 
%ta  tffutg,tnh,  (frtor,  liiemi))  utii, 


The  Epitaph  of  John  T^pyne  fSl. 
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The  aboTB  lines  have  been  very  felidtotul;  Englished  for 
OS  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Erans  thus  :— 

Come,  Mum,  rahearae  for  me  the  pnise  of  Twine, 
Wliom  all  good  scholars  love  with  one  consent ; 

Whose  Tersee,  graced  bv  Phoebus  and  the  Nine, 
Are  treasured  up  ia  all  the  land  of  Kent 

He  told  of  thrones  and  rojal  lineage. 
The  sceptred  heirs  of  Norman  William's  sway ; 

Explored  the  beautieB  of  the  classic  page. 
To  hdp  the  bnmble  learner  of  to-day. 

DoTema's  school  engaged  his  watchful  care, 

Linked  with  the  glories  of  the  "  Sarionr's  Shrine" ; 

If  this  thou  counteat  little  worthy,  spare 
Thy  praises.  Muse,  and  leave  him  unto  mine. 

Twyne,  who  had  manied  a  second  wife  in  1568  (Margaret 
daughter  of  ...  .  Carpenter,  gent.)>  died  Norember  18th,  1581, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury,  where  he  is 
commemorated  by  a  brass  on  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  on 
which  are  bis  arniB*  and  the  following  inscription : — 

Epilaphium  Johanms 

Twini  Armigeri  Qui 

Obiit  ixTiii'  N'orembris 

1681. 

Clauditnr  hoc  tumulo  Johannes  ille  Tuujnui, 

Qui  poeroB  docuit  rerba  Latina  loqui. 

Quiq'  nrbem  banc  reiit  pnetor,  turbante  Viatof 

Bern  popnii  et  regni  aoditione  vofra. 

Huic  deus  in  ChriBti  mnndato  sanguine  donet 

Lnta  resurgenti,  lector,  idemque  tibi. 

Tinit  Dominus. 

them  "  The  Lires  of  the  Kings  of  England  from  William  the  ConqnenNr  to 
Henry  Vm."  "  Vil/r,  tnoret,  iludia  et  ¥\>rti*na  ragmn  Anglie  a  OitlMaio 
CSmfaeri'  ad  Hot.  VIII."  It  is  prohablj  to  this  work  that  Lelaud  refers 
aboTs,  but  liie  book  cannot  be  traced. 

'  Why  the  siniBter  ahield  ahonld  impale  the  arms  of  Twyne  with  those 
of  Bntland  is  not  clear.  Hie  only  connection  between  the  families  of  Tvryne 
and  Katlaad  that  we  can  find  is  tliat  Francis  Bntland  married  a  Bister  <A 
Alice  Piper,  StAta  Twyne's  first  wife. 

t  I.e.  dnring  Wyatt's  rebellion. 
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Of  the  Lower  Masters  who  were  Tw;fae's  colleagnes  very 
little  is  known.  A  letter  from  Deaji  Wotton  (preserred  amongst 
the  Chapter  Archives)  to  the  Yice-Dean  and  Chapter  tells  as 
that  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suit- 
able man  to  fill  the  Usher's  place,  and  that  the  Dean  was  of 
opinion  that  the  difficulty  would  constantly  recur  unless  the 
stipend  attached  to  the  office  were  increased.  The  actual  sum 
paid  to  the  Lower  Master  was  (as  we  have  seen)  £10  per 
annum,  and  although  this  compares  favourably  with  the 
stipendB  of  the  Minor  Canons,  who  received  only  £5  2s.,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  attract  any  great  number  of  applicants.  It 
would  seem  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
supply  of  well-qualified  Grammar  Masters  was  scarcely  equal  to 
the  demand.  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  his  book  colled  "The 
Govemour,"*  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  answering  the  ques- 
tion why  in  his  day  there  were  "  fewe  perfecte  Schole  Maysters." 
Sir  Thomas's  remarks  are  so  quaint,  and  contain  so  mnoh  that 
is  applicable  to  the  profession,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  classical 
side  of  it,  for  all  time,  that  we  venture  to  quote  th^u  some- 
what at  length : — 

"  Lord  G-od,"  he  exclaims,  "  bowe  many  good  and  clene  wittea  of 
chyldren  be  now  a  dayes  perished  by  ignorauate  schole  Maysters. 
How  little  substantial  doctiine  is  apprehended  by  the  fewenesse  of 
good  grammariuiB.  Notwithstanding  I  know  that  there  be  some  wel 
lemed  which  have  taught,  and  also  do  teach  but  God  knowetite  a 
fewe,  and  they  with  amall  effect  having  thereto  no  comfort,  their 
aptest  and  most  propre  acliolan  after  they  be  well  instructed  in 
spekynge  latine,  and  underBtandyng  some  poetes,  being  taken  from 
theyr  schole  by  theyr  parents  and  eyther  be  brought  to  the  Court  and 
made  lakaies  or  pages,  or  ellea  are  bounden  prentises,  whereby  the 
worshyp  that  the  maister  above  any  reward  couayteth  to  have  by  the 

praise  of  his  Scholer  is  utterly  drowned But  yet  (as  I  say) 

the  fewenesse  of  good  grammarians  is  a  great  impediment  of  doctrine. 
And  here  1  wolde  the  reders  should  mark  that  I  note  there  be  few  good 
grammarians,  and  not  none.  I  call  not  them  grammarians  which  only 
can  teach  or  make  rules,  whereby  a  child  shall  onely  learn  to  speak 
congrue  latine,  or  to  m^e  sii  verses  standing  in  one  fote,  wherin 
perchance  shall  be  n^her  sentence  nor  eloquence.     But  I  name  him 


•  The  Soke  called  "The  Oovemour,"  printed  by  Thos.  Berthelet,  1634; 
another  edition  appeared  in  1537. 
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a  gnunnutuD  by  the  AnctoiTtie  of  QaintQUn  that  speaking  Latine 
eloquently  can  expound  good  autore,  expTeBsiiig  the  inventimi  nnd 
disposition  of  the  matter,  theyr  sl^le  or  form  of  eloquence  ezplycat- 
ing  the  figores,  as  well  of  sentencea  as  of  words  learyng  nothing,  per- 
son  OF  place  named  by  tbe  Autor  undeclared,  or  hyd  from  his  scholers. 
".  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  there  be  in  this  realm  many  well  learned, 
which  if  tbe  name  of  a  scolemayBter  were  not  so  moche  had  in  eon- 
tempte,  and  also  if  theyr  labours  with  abnedant  salaries  mought  be 
requited,  were  right  sufficient  and  able  to  induce  theyr  herers  to 
excellent  lemyoge  so  they  be  not  plucked  away  grene,  A  ere  they  be 
in  doctrine  sufficiently  rooted.  But  now  a  days  if  to  a  bachelor  or 
mayster  of  Arte  study  on  philtwophy  waxeth  tedious,  if  he  have  a 
spone  full  of  latine  he  wyll  shewe  forth  a  hoggeshead  without  any 
leminge  and  ofire  to  teach  grammer  A  expound  noble  wryters,  &  to 
be  in  the  roume  of  a  mayster,  he  wyll  for  a  small  salarie  sette  a  false 
colour  of  lemynge  on  propre  wrttes,  which  will  be  washed  away  with 
one  shoure  of  rayne.  For  iE  the  cbyldren  be  absent  from  echole  by 
the  space  of  one  monetb,  the  best  lerued  of  theui  wyll  unneth*  tell 
whether  Fsto,  whereby  Eneas  was  brought  to  Itali,  were  either  a 
manne,  a  horse,  a  shyp,  or  a  wylde  goose." 

Whether  WiUiam  Wells,  who  waa  the  man  selected  by  the 
Chapter  as  the  first  Usher  in  the  King's  School,  would  have 
passed  muster  with  so  exacting  a  person  as  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  for  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
him.  He  waa  probably  the  man  who  supplicated  for  his  B.A, 
degree  at  Oxford  in  1538,  and  he  was  Lower  Master  of  the 
School  from  1542-3  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1553.  But  that  he  waa  held  in  high  esteem  by  Dr.  Wotton  is 
proved  by  the  following  letter,  which  the  Dean  wrote  to  his 
brethren  at  Canterbury  when  the  news  of  the  usher's  death 
reached  him  at  Foissy : — 

"  After  hartie  recomeudac'ons,  I  am  sorye  I  cannot  be  so  BOone 
with  yow  agayne,  as  it  was  meant  I  shulde  haue  ben,  when  I  deported 
from  yon,  but  how  so  euer  it  cbaunce  it  cannot  be  longe  but  I  shall 
■ee  yow,  god  willinge. 

"  1  am  sorie  for  tbe  lease  of  our  Yssber  remembringe  what  diffi- 
cultie  we  had  to  gette  hvm,  the  lyke  wheraf  we  shall  haue  now  agayne 
as  I  thinke.  M^  Twyue  wryteth  rnto  me  of  one  John  Shawe  who  as 
he  aaithe  is  fitte  and  willinge  to  do  it.    I  pray  yow  to  take  the  paynee 

•  With  diiEcul^. 
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to  know  irhetlier  he  be  ao  jn  deede  or  not,  and  in  case  yow  tjnAt  hym 
meete  for  it,  for  hia  lesmiuge  and  honestie  I  am  reiye  well  contented 
be  haue  it,  yf  jow  tbinke  hym  otherwyse  then  I  wolde  to  god  yon 
cowde  espye  owte  some  other  man  meeto  for  it,  but  I  feare  it  will  be 
barde  to  fynde  anye  suche,  TnJesse  bis  wages  be  samwfaat  mendidde. 
And  thus  I  wisbe  yow  bartely  well  to  fare,  from  Poissy  the  xvjtb  of 
June  1558. 

"Tor  lover  and  freende 

"N.    WOTTOH." 

The  above-named  John  Shawe  was  duly  appointed,  but  he 
held  the  office  for  less  than  twelve  months.  He  was  succeeded  by 
one  SaonderB,  whose  tenare  was  equally  brief ;  he  comes  mto 
notice  in  a  single  entry  in  the  Chapter  Act  boots,  "  in  locvm 
Johatmia  Shawe  nwper  srd>prec^toris  admtMue." 

Thomas  Pollen  (Paulyn,  Polyn),  the  fourth  and  last  Lower 
Master  in  Twyne*s  days,  was  probably  a  personal  friend  of  that 
worthy,  for  he  witnessed  his  will,  and  seems  to  have  retired 
from  the  School  at  the  same  time  as  his  chief  quitted  it.  Like 
Twyne,  Pollen  was  a  member  of  the  ComnLon  Council  of  the 
City,  but  apparently  not  before  1562,  when  his  connexion  with 
the  School  had  ceased.  He  died  in  1 585,  four  years  after  Twyne, 
and  he  also  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ztit  »r()ooI  m  tbt  liap«  of  0mtn  eiiiafittl). 

AsTHOHT  BuBHs,  who  succeeded  John  Twyne  as  Head-master 
in  Jnl;  1561,  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different  stamp  &om 
his  predecessor.  A.  clergyman  and  popular  preacher,  with 
influential  relatives  amongst  the  party  now  predominant  in 
Church  and  State,  Busbe's  preferment  in  the  Church  was 
assured,  and  his  tenure  of  office  at  Canterbury  was  brief  and 
uneventftd. 

Bom  at  Sudboume  in  Essex  in  1586,  the  second  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bnshe,  Knight,  and  a  ward  of  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, young  Anthony  Bushe  was  sent  to  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  where  his  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  King's 
scholars  for  the  years  1548  and  1550.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
his  &ther  may  hare  been  induced  to  send  his  son  to  Cant^bury 
from  the  fact  that  the  hoy's  cousin.  Dr.  John  Myllys,  occupied 
the  tenth  prebendal  stall  in  the  Cathedral.* 

While  at  school  Bnshe  most  have  faTonrably  impressed 
Dean  Wotton  by  his  ability  and  indnstty,  for,  on  his  leaving 
for  the  university,  the  Dean  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  college  Bushe  gave  indica- 
tions that  his  views  inclined  towards  Protestantism  by  refusing 
to  attend  mass  in  the  College  Chapel,  for  which  offence  he 
wfts  punished  by  the  yice-Pre8ident.t  Notwithstanding  this 
insrubordinatdon  he  subsequently  became  a  Fellow  of  his  College, 
graduating  in  due  course   (B.A.   1554,  M.A.   1559),  and  was 

*  John  Mylljs,  by  his  will  d&tod  Deoember  1562,  left  to  his  eongin 
Authooj  Sashe  "  one  good  p&ire  of  sheateB,  witli  a  fether  bed,  one  eoverlet, 
t,  paite  of  blAnkets,  ft  paire  of  ahesteB,  two  pyllowes,  and  the  pillow  beares, 
and  a  testoor  therennto  belonpng,  my  velvet  jackquete,  and  my  velvet 
dnblet  with  my  booka  of  devinyte  at  his  choyie,  with  my  best  gown." 

t  See  Bloxam'a  "  History  of  Magdalen  College." 
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ordained  hj  Archbishop  Parker,  who  granted  him  a  licence 
to  preach.  On  Twyne'e  resignation  or  ajnoval  Dean  Wotton 
at  once  nominated  his  protigi  to  the  head-mastership  of  the 
Cathedral  School.  But  as  the  times  were  critical,  and  the  new 
Archbishop  was  scrutinizing  all  appointments  very  closely,  the 
Dean  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  Bushe's  name  to  him  before 
proceeding  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Accordingly,  on  June  30th, 
1561,  Dr.  Wotton  (whose  spelling,  for  a  Dean,  ie  somewhat 
remarkable)  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Archbishop 
Parker:*— 

My  duty  to  your  grace  remembrid,  Endendyng  to  provide  o'  uhoole 
of  AD  other  acholemaster,  and  taking  this  bearer  M'  Anthony  Buehe 
to  be  a  meete  man  to  succeed  in  that  roome,  I  have  aent  him  to 
y'  grace  that  it  may  please  yoo  upon  coiiFerence  with  him  to  allow 
him,  fynding  him  meete  tor  the  roome,  he  waa  brought  up  fyrste 
for  ye  space  of  vii  or  viii  yeerea  in  this  schoole  and  from  hence  I  sent 
him  to  Ozforde  wher  I  founde  him  at  myn  owne  charges  about 
vii  yeerea  more  and  BendeH  he  was  a  felow  of  Maudelejm  Colege 
vii  or  viii  yeeree  more,  and  hath  so  applyde  his  etudeys  that  for  his 
leaTDLOge  he  h  lyhe  to  aatisfye  ye  roome  very  well,  and  for  his 
condycions  he  is  of  suche  a  sobre  and  honest  behariour  that  I  trust  he 
shall  be  well  lyhed,  and  he  hath  so  good  a  mynde  to  serve  you  yn  that 
vocation  that  I  am  yn  verye  goods  hoope  ther  shall  lacke  no  diligence 
yn  him.  So  that  upon  y'  grace's  approbatiou  of  him  I  truste  that  the 
Bchoole  shall  be  provydid  of  a  magister  by  him.  And  thus  Jesu 
preserve  y'  grace  long  yn  health  and  prosperite.  From  Canterbury 
the  last  of  June  1562. 

Y'  graces  at  comandment, 

N.  WOTTOIT. 

To  the  Dean's  letter  the  Archbishop  gave  a  cautions  and 
somewhat  obsoure  reply,  expressing  himself  satisfied  with  the 
candidate's  "ability  and  aptness  to  teach,"  but  su^esting  that 
Dr.  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  should  be  consulted  a«  to 
whether  Rushe  would  be  "  a  convenient  man  in  that  room,  such 

*  At  this  time  there  was  great  internal  diBsension  in  Magdalen  on 
TeligionB  matters.  In  1649,  for  example,  ten  of  the  Fellows  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Cooncil  against  Owen  Oglethorpe,  the  President,  in  which  tJiej 
complained,  inUr  alia,  that  "he  naitke  to  miniater  the  commnnjon  as 
popyahlie  aa  may  be  with  beckings,  dookinga,  and  shewinge  hit  unto  the 
people." 
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a  one  aa  might  tmly  tea^li  the  youth  the  commodity  (f),  leflt  it 
might  chance  them  (the  echolare)  to  uDleam  (me)  again  that 
that  hath  been  wrongly  taught  them."  At  any  rate,  he  hopes 
that  the  Chapter  will  use  the  utmost  caution,  "  for  it  is  better 
not  to  admit  a  guest  than  to  turn  him  out  afterwards  "  ("  Nam 
tmrpiu9  ejidtw  quam  non  admittitur  hoipea").  The  Latin  tag 
seems  to  imply  that  the  late  Head-master's  resignation  had  not 
been  altogether  spontaneous. 

If  the  Chapter  referred  the  matter  to  Dr.  Nowell  the  opinion 
he  expressed  must  have  been  favourable,  for  Busbe  became 
Head^mafiter  of  the  Eing*s  School  shortly  after  the  date  of  the 
Dean's  letter.* 

During  the  four  years  during  which  Bushe  was  Head-master 
the  boys  were  probably  settling  down  in  their  new  quarters  in 
the  North  Hall,  for  certuin  entries  in  the  Treastu-er'a  books  shew 
that  work  was  still  in  progress  in  the  Mint  Yard  in  connexion 
with  the  requirements  of  the  scholars.  Thus  in  1561-2  a  bell 
was  cast  weighing  thirty  pounds  called  the  "  Mynte  bell,"  and 
three  years  later  workmen  were  still  engaged  "  about  ye  gram- 
mer  schole,  ye  usher's  lodging,  and  upon  some  of  ye  scholers' 
chambers."t  The  bell  referred  to  may  well  be  that  which  still 
hangs  over  the  north  gable  of  the  big  school,  whose  not 
anmnaical  note  has  been  so  familiar  to  many  generations  of 
Ejng's  scholars. 

It  is  in  the  days  of  Anthony  Boshe  that  we  first  meet  with 
entries  relating  to  sums  of  money  voted  by  the  governing  body 
towards  dramatic  performances  given  by  the  scholars.  It  is 
probable  that  playa  were  acted  at  on  earlier  period,  and  that 
the  revelries  connected  with  the  feast  of  the  Boy  Bishop,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  were  succeeded  iu  the  later 
years  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries 

•  Both  lettera  are  preserved  in  the  Libruy  of  Corpas  CtriBti  Collie, 
Cambridge.  Archbishop  Parker's  letter  ia  printed  in  hit  Correspondence, 
published  hj  the  Parker  Society. 

t  "  Payd  for  castyng  of  the  Mynt  bell  &  30"  of  metell,  at  rj*  the  pound, 
XTf"  {TWcuiir^'*  A<xo»rU,  1S6I-2].  "Item  to  a  tylor  and  hii  labonrers 
for  Tiij  days  about  ye  grammer  schole,  ye  usher's  lodging,  &  upon  some  of 
ye  aoholers'  chambers  p*  ye  same  day  liijv  For  a  key  for  the  ketchyn  dore 
of  the  mynt  iiij'  "  (Ibid.,  1563-1].  The  last  item  donbtleaa  refers  to  the  key 
of  the  kitchNi  of  the  Common  Hall,  which  was  now  transferred  from  the 
Green  Court  to  the  north  side  of  the  Uint  yard. 
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hj  miracle  plays,  mysteries,  and  moralities,  Imt  owing  to  the 
wide  gaps  which  exist  in  the  Chapter  Archives  no  record  of 
these  is  extant. 

The  first  reguJar  English  comedy, "  fialph  Eoister  Doister," 
was  the  work  of  Nicholas  Udall,  Head-master  of  Eton  Collie, 
and  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  days  the  practice  of  acting  stage 
plays  in  schools  received  a  very  strong  impetus,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Queen  was  known  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
drama.  At  Westminster,  where  the  custom  still  survives  in 
all  its  glory,  the  performance  of  Latin  plays  was  enjoined  by 
the  Elizabethan  statntes,  and  at  Shrewsbury,  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  Ashton,  the  plays  are  said  to  have  been  on  a 
grander  scale  than  any  in  England.  The  performances  at  the 
latter  school  took  place  in  an  open  amphitheatre  called  the 
"  Quarry,"  and  £10  was  voted  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpoiation 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school  play.  Snt  the  Bean 
and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  were  more  liberal  than  the  towns- 
men of  Shrewsbury,  for  in  1562-3  they  voted  no  less  than 
£14  G».  8d.  towards  the  expenses  connected  with  the  production 
of  the  school  play  at  Christmas.* 

The  amount  is  so  lat^e,  and  so  far  in  excess  of  the  sums 
usually  contributed  by  the  governing  body  at  Canterbury,  that 
probably  the  outlay  covered  also  the  purchase  of  certain  per- 
manent stage  properties  which  would  be  available  on  other 
occasions.  Thus,  the  next  entry  relating  to  the  same  subject 
records  a  vote  of  668.  8d.  only,  "to  the  scfaolemaeter  and 
scholars  towards  sndi  expensys  as  they  shall  be  at  in  setting 
furthe  of  Tragedies,  Comedyes,  and  interludes  this  next  Christ- 
nia8."t  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  tragedies  and 
comedies  were  enacted,  for  the  choice  of  English  plays  available 
at  the  time  was  extremely  limited,  but  unfortunately  no  infor- 
mation on  this  head  is  forthcoming. 

Bushe  resigned  the  head-mastership  at  Midsummer  156&, 
on  becoming  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  His  promotion 
in  the  Church  was  now  rapid.    In  1566  he  became  Chaplain  to 


*  "  To  M'  Suesibe  for  rewards  geven  liim  at  set^nge  ont  of  his  plays  at 
Christmas  per  capUMlum  \4P  vj'  viij'' "  (Treaturer'i  Aeeountt,  1S63-3]. 

t  Acta  Ca^tili,  voL  L,  fo.  20.  The  book  ha.s  suffered  much  Erom  fire 
ud  the  dste  is  gone,  bat  it  mofit  be  betwevn  1500  Mid  1563. 
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the  Qneen,  and  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1568  he  had  the 
BatiBEaction  of  returning  to  Canterbmy  as  Canon  of  the  second 
prebend.  Two  years  later  he  was  made  Dean  of  Chichester, 
and  he  would  probably  have  attained  to  higher  preferments 
had  his  life  been  prolonged,  but  his  career  was  cut  short  in 
1578,  when  he  was  only  forty.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  where  there  is  a,  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  sole  literary  effort  appears  to  hare  been  a  little  book 
entitled  "  A  President  for  a  Prince,"  which  was  published  in 
the  year  after  he  resigned  hia  maetership  (1566),  and  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bushe's  talents  were  probably 
chiefly  oratorical.  Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was  a  popular 
preacher,  whose  sermons,  which  were  of  a  somewhat  florid  type, 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  Queen  ;*  and  Archbishop  Parker 
described  him  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  {5  June  1566)  as  "studious, 
and  in  quality  of  utterance  ready  and  apt."t 

Of  his  capacity  as  a  schoolmaster  we  have  no  means  of 
judging,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  his  memory  to  record  the  fact 
that  amongst  his  pupils  at  Canterbury  were  two  boys  of  whose 
after-career  any  school  might  feel  proud.  These  were  Robert 
Hovenden  and  Nicholas  Faunt,  botli  of  them  King's,  or  more 
correctly,  Queen's  Scholars,  for  under  Queen  Elizabeth  uid 
Queen  Anne  that  vras  their  title4  The  former  was  Warden 
of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford  for  more  than  forty  years 
(1571 — 1614),  a  great  benefactor  to  his  College,  and  a  most 
prudent  guardian  of  its  property ;  the  latter  was  Secretary  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  a  friend  and  adviser  of  Francis  Bacon 
and  his  brother,  and  a  man  worthy  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
possible  Ambassador  from  King  James  I.  to  the  Hague.§ 

*  Atkaia  Oxonimuet,  vol.  i.,  4SS. 

t  "  Parker's  CorreBpondence,"  pp.  141  and  889. 

X  "  1S64, 2*  Jolii,  M'  y*  Ajittmye  Ensahe,  scholem',  nccjrei  of  M'  Nen* 
Um,  TreMarer,  ye  aalarye  aui  wage  of  tlieBe  t  Quamm  Schollera,  Qeorge 
Marrell,  Enell,  Horden,  Brayne,  Fynclie,  by  me  BniBhe,  scholem'."  And 
Dec  170S,  "  ordered  that  the  ion  of  Aldermaii  Gray,  now  a  Q<M«n'*  Scholar 
at  tile  school  at  Canterboiy,  succeed  to  the  scholarship  of  Archbishop 
Parlter's  gift  in  Corpns  Chriati  Colledge,  Cambridge,  now  Toid  by  the 
cession  of  James  Janewsy,  M'  of  Arts." 

§  Both  men  are  mentioned  in  the  Diet.  cfNat.  Biog.  Mr.  Sidney  Lee 
gays  that  Faunt  was  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  was  admitt«d  at  Cains  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1S72,  but  the  entzy  in  the  College  Kegister  describes  him  as 
a  icHi  of  John  Fnut  of  Canterbury. 
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The  Lower  MaKtera  who  held  ofSoe  under  Baahe  were  Peter 
Lerens,  Paul  Colman,  and  Matthew  Bourne. 

Pbteb  Letkns  (or  I/evie)*  was  second  master  at  ChriBtmafi 
1561,  and  held  office  for  about  a  year.  He  was  a  Yorkehire- 
man  by  birth,  and  a  Fellow  of  Ma^alen  College,  Oxford  (B.A. 
1556,  M.A.  1560).  He  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  two 
books,  both  published  after  he  left  the  King's  School.  One 
waa  an  English-Latin  Dictionary,  entitled  "  Manipvltu  Vocabu- 
lorum  "  (1570),  said  to  be  "  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  contemporary  pronunciation  of  English  worda,"  and  the 
other  a  medical  guide,  entitled  "  The  Pathway  to  Health  " 
(1587),  compiled  when  the  author  ha>d  given  up  "teaching 
a  grammar  school "  and  was  practising  physic. 

Paul  Colhan,  who  succeeded  Lerens  at  the  beginning  of 
1563,  remained  Lower  Master  for  a  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Eustace  Colman,  Parish  Clerk  of  St.  Alphege,  Canterbury.f 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  King's  Scholars  for  1561-2,  and 
therefore  must  have  become  Usher  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen. 
But  he  was  not  the  only  applicant  for  the  post,  for  yre  learn 
from  the  Treasurer's  Account  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  paid 
"  to  a  Scottys  man  that  wold  have  been  TJsher  "  ten  shillings. 
In  1569  Colman  was  instituted  to  the  Vicarage  of  SelUnge,  and 
married  "  Mistress  Catherine  Fordrede." 

Matthew  Boubnb  like  his  predecessor  Levens  and  his  head- 
master Boshe,  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
(B.A.  1558,  M.A.  1564).  He  only  held  ofSoe  for  one  year.  In 
1574  the  Dean  and  Chapter  presented  him  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Brook.  In  1578  he  became  Vicar  of  Hinxhill,  and  of  Brenzet 
in  the  following  year.    He  died  in  1600. 

Euie's  SoHOLABs,  Chsibtuas  Tjsbu  1562. 

Stipendia  pueromm  gramm'  pro  termino  natalie  d'ni.  (20'  each) 
Canton.,  Sobert  Bote,  Chayne,  Bob'  Porter,  Colman,  mi.  (minor)  hii 
comens  iij'  ij'  ob.,  wood  z'.  Bjc'  Bamett,  George  Thornton,  Edw. 
Baker,  EzacMtsFogge,  Lested,  Colman,  ma.  (major),  Nich.  Lambert,  Bob* 

*  He  signed  the  Treaanrer'R  book  aa  Lerie. 

t  See  St.  George's  Baptismal  B«gister,  July  5,  lS4fi. 
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Joye,  Geoige  Smitb,  ida.,  Anthony  Gregoiye,  Peni&z,  Josbiu  Hutton, 
John  Penven,  "WUliam  Chapman,  Timothy  Gotten,  Bob'  Selby,  Bobert 
Smjthe,  mi.,  Joeiaa  Godeiyck,  Edward  Sterens,  Talentyne  Anst«D, 
Thoa.  Darell.  John  Knell,  William  Hart,  John  Witherden,  John 
Gulkin,  William  Weaton,  Bremer,  Peter  Brake,  Thomaa  TwaytB, 
Anthony  Brimstone,  William  Gull,  Walter  Ware,  Tnmbull,  Forde, 
John  Fosen,  Bams,  Geo.  5Iarett,  John  Holt,  Jorden,  ThoB.  Clark- 
Bonne,  Lane,  I^urence  KoUenden,  Ttiomas  Smyth,  mi..  Bob'  Wil- 
lowRhby,  John  Tuyne  (p*  to  M'  Twyne  the  elder  per  billam). 


William  Abbolom,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Corpne  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  the  next  Head-maater,  like  his  predecessor,  was  an  old 
Kind's  Scholar,  whose  name  appears  in  the  lists  for  1549-^. 
He  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1554,  and  proceeded  B.A.  1557,  M.A. 
1565.  At  Christmas  1564  he  returned  to  Caut«rbury  aa  second 
master  under  Buahe,  whom  he  succeeded  as  head-maerter  at 
Midsummer  1565.  Though  his  tenure  of  ofBce  extended  over 
little  more  than  twelve  months,  there  is  just  one  entiy  in  the 
Chaptw  Act  Books,  relating  to  the  School  during  this  year, 
which  is  worth  noticing,  for  it  brings  into  view  for  the  first 
time  the  kindly  interest  taken  by  Archbishop  Parker  in  the 
welfare  of  the  boys.  ' 

The  Archbishop,  in  the  coarse  of  fais  recent  Visitation  of  the 
Cathedral  body,  had  inspected  the  buildings  in  which  the 
School  was  now  housed.  The  great  North  Hall  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Mint  Yard  had  (as  we  have  already  seen)  been 
altered  and  adapted  to  accommodate  the  scholars,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  been  content  with 
certain  structural  alterations,  and  had  neglected  to  provide 
proper  internal  fittings.  The  defect  was  noticed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, and  the  Chapter  in  response  to  his  Grace's  admonition 
undertook  to  wainscot  the  hall  and  supply  proper  seats  for  the 
scholars.* 

The  Act  Books  give  no  clue  to  the  cause  which  led  Absolom 


*  "Where  the  L.  Archbuahoppes  grace  hath  mislyked  of  the  gramer 
teole  that  y'  lacketh  banks,  and  that  y*  is  not  bourded,  it  ie  now  agreed 
that  M'  BecejTo^  and  W'  Treaeorer  shall  ae  all  the  aajd  Bcole  amendyd  in 
all  things  neoeasai;  according  to  theire  diBcreoions,"  1  Sept.  1666.  (Acta 
Caytiuli,  vol.  L,  to.  60.) 

Q  Z 
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to  remgn  his  Ma«terBliip,  bat  as  the  Chapter  made  him  a  grant 
of  money  as  compensation  for  his  sudden  removal,  it  ma;  be 
inferred  that  no  disgrace  attached  to  his  departure.  After  his 
resignation  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  parish  of  St.  Fanl's, 
CanterbuTy,  for  he  was  married  in  that  Church  in  1566,  and  ia 
mentioned  a^ain  in  connexion  with  the  parish  in  December 
1568.  From  1572  to  1577  he  was  Vicar  of  Preaton-next- 
Faversham,  and  in  the  latter  year  succeeded  Dr.  Bosh  as 
Itector  of  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  In  addition  to  this  he  held 
the  rectories  of  Cranfield  in  Bedfordshire  and  Dengie  in  Essex, 
and  was  a  prebendary  of  Bochester  Cathedral.  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  same  Absolom  who,  being  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital,  gave  new 
years'  gifts  to  Her  Majesty  in  1578  and  1579. 

John  G-bbsshop,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  liie  next 
Head-maater,  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Michaelmas  1566,  and 
remained  until  1580.  Bat  although  his  tenure  Avas  fairly  long, 
nothing  is  known  about  him  personally.  Tt  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  one  Thomas  Gresshop,  a  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  and  a  noted  Puritan.  The  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Calendars  of  Wills,  Marriage  Licences,  and  Parish 
Begisters  to  which  we  have  had  access.  This  lack  of  know- 
ledge concerning  the  Master  is,  however,  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  under  his  rule  more  is  known  about  the  School  than 
in  the  days  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 

In  1573  Queen  ISizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Canterbury,  and 
was  received  at  the  great  west  door  of  the  Cathedral  by  the 
Archbishop,  with  his  suffragans  of  Iiincoln  and  Bochester, 
where,  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Parker,  "  after  the  gram- 
marien  (i.e.,  Queen's  scholar)  had  made  his  oration  to  her  upon 
her  Horseback,  she  alighted,  and  we  then  kneeled  down  and 
said  the  psalm  Dene  Mitereatur  in  English  with  certain  collects 
briefly,  and  that  in  our  Chimeres  and  Bocheta.  The  Quire 
with  the  Dean  and  Prebendaries  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
Church  and  brought  her  majesty  up  with  a  square  song,  she 
going  under  a  canopy  bom  by  four  of  her  temporal  knights 
to  her  traverse  by  the  Communion  Board,  where  she  heard 
Bvengong."* 

•  StT7pe-i  "  Life  of  Fwker,"  p.  441, 
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Another  iuiportaDt  arent  of  this  same  year  mw  the  remOTal 
of  the  School  from  the  North  Hall  to  the  Almonry  boildinga 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Mint  Yard.  Although  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  incorred  considerable  e^>enfie  in  adapting  the 
former  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  King's  Scholars, 
the  site,  for  some  reascn  or  other,  was  not  denned  a  anitable 
one.  Qostting,  in  his  "  WcUk  in  and  about  the  CXty  of  Canter~ 
iury,"  tells  ns  that  inconvenience  was  oansed  hj  the  School  being 
in  too  close  proximity  to  the  furnaces  of  the  Mint,  which  were 
situated  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  court.*  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  coins  were  struck  at  Canter- 
bury after  the  death  of  King  Henry  THE,  HoweTer  this  may 
have  been,  the  governing  body  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  School  should  be  moved  to  another  site,  and 
Dean  Godwin  journeyed  to  London  to  petition  the  Qoeen  for 
a  dispensation  "  to  place  the  gramer  schole  owt  of  the  mynte  in 
some  other  place  within  the  syte  of  the  Church."t  If  by  the 
phrase,  "  out  of  the  Mint,"  the  Chapter  meant  out  of  the  Mint 
Yard,  their  petition  was  unsnccessfol,  for  the  change  was 
merely  to  the  Almonry  Chapel  on  the  sonth  aide  of  it.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  new  site  may  have  been  considered  suffi- 
ciently far  away  from  the  forges  to  meet  the  requirements 
demanded.  At  any  rate  the  School  was  now  moved  into  the 
Almonry  buildings,  and  here  it  remained  for  two  hundred  and 
eighly-siz  years. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  boys  were  now  housed  were  of 
some  antiquify  even  in  Qneen  Elizabeth's  days,  for  the 
Almonty  Chapel  had  been  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as  long  ago  as 
1326,  when  Edward  11.  was  King  and  Henry  of  Eastry  Prior 
of  Christ  Church.  A  staff  of  seven  Chantry  priests  had  been 
attached  to  the  Cbapet,  who  before  the  suppression  of  the 
Priory  celebrated  daily  masses  for  the  souls  of  Kings  Edward  I. 
and  II.  and  of  Archbishops  Lanfiiutc  and  Winchelsey.^  The 
building  occupied  the  northern  side  of  the  roadway  leading 


*  Oortlinff''  Walk,  New  Ed.,  p.  192. 
t  jiela  Oapiiuli,  voL  ii.,  fo.  69. 

X  The  Letton  Patent  ot  the  Lioraoe,  dated  U  September  1396,  ue 
the  Chapter  Archive*,  C.  144. 
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from  Northgate  Street  to  the  Green  Court  Qaie,  ita  eastern 
gable  almost  abutting  upon  the  western  face  of  the  gate- 
house, while  at  its  western  end  were  the  lodgings  of  the  seven 
Chantry  priests.  There  was  no  entrance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chapel,  which  presented  to  those  approaching  the  gate- 
house a  plain  buttressed  wall,  with  a  few  small  windows  set 
high  up  in  it.  In  order  to  gain  ingress  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  Green  Court  gate,  and  then  to  turn  to  the 
left  and  enter  the  Mint  Tard  through  a  passi^  under  the 
North  Hall.  Two  of  the  arches  (under  the  present  School- 
room) are  now  open.  Formerly  the  passage  was  through  that 
nearest  to  the  porter's  lodge  (now  the  "  Tuck "  shop),  ihe 
vaults  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  passage  being  walled  up, 
and  used  as  a  prison  for  offenders  within  the  liberties  of  the 
Church.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chapel, 
and  could  only  be  reached  from  the  Mint  Yard.  The  lodgings 
of  the  Chantry  priests  were  situated  at  the  western  end,  and 
these  now  became  the  Head-master's  house,  while  the  schoolroom 
and  boys*  dormitories  were  contained  in  the  Chapel  proper.  lu 
connexion  with  this  fitting  up  of  the  Almonry  to  serve  as 
the  School,  we  must  notice  a  very  remarkable  entry  in  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts,  which  proves  that  at  this  date  the 
Chapter  took  upon  themselves  to  provide  furniture  for  the 
boys  on  the  foundation  who  lodged  in  the  Head-master's 
house.  The  entry  is  as  follows :  "  To  More  the  joiner  for  xx 
bedsteds  in  the  Mynt  for  ye  scholers  v''."  These  little  wooden 
beds,  costing  five  shillings  apiece,  were  doubtless  similar  to 
those  which  survived  in  "  Long  Chamber  "  at  Eton  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living ;  and  it  seems  that  in  Elizabethan 
times  the  Chapter  reckoned  that  two-fifths  of  the  Queen's 
scholars  at  Canterbury  were  likely  to  be  boarders. 

The  boys,  however,  had  scarcely  got  settled  in  their  new 
quarters,  when  the  plague — that  terrible  scourge  from  which 
during  the  sixteenth  century  England  was  seldom  entirely  free — 
broke  out  in  the  city,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  send  them 
to  their  respective  homes.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July 
1575,  and  the  order  for  the  breaking-up  of  the  School  as 
recorded  in  the  Act  Book  runs  thus  :  "  Imprimis  because  the 
plague  is  allready  begun  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and  there- 
fore feared  lest  by  accesse  of  scholars  oute  of  the  city  into  our 
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Schole  Bome  infectioii  thereof  might  growe,  7'  ii  therefore 
agreed  that  the  scole  ehall  break  up,  and  that  the  Bchollen 
shall  hare  liberty,  &  repajre  to  their  frenda  until  the  first  of 
September  next  and  that  the  scholemaster^  Usher,  and  schoUers 
be  wamyd  to  be  here  present  at  that  first  September  uppon 
pBjne  of  their  loss  of  their  place  and  reTennes." 

One  would  hope  that  both  Masters  and  boys  escaped  the  fell 
disease,  and  reassembled  on  the  1st  September  none  the  worse 
for  their  unwonted  summer  vacation. 

A  plague  scare  was,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  affect  very 
injuriously  ihe  fortunes  of  any  school,  since  parents,  not 
unnaturally,  were  often  prone  to  remore  their  sons  from  what 
they  considered  an  infected  area,  even  after  the  immediate 
danger  had  passed.  That  this  was  so  is  shown  by  a  canon 
passed  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  by  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  in 
Convocation,  which  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
a  uniform  system  of  teaching  in  all  grammar  schools,  the 
preiunble  to  which  states  that  boys  were  often  moved  about 
from  one  sehool  to  another  on  account  of  an  outbreak  of 
plague,*  with  the  result  that  the  work  of  one  or  two  years  was 
sometimes  wasted  through  the  boys  having  to  begin  again 
on  fresh  methods. 

It  was  in  order  to  ensure  some  uniformity  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  that,  by  Soyal  Injunction,  one  and  the  same 
Latin  Grammar  was  made  the  standard  book  throughout  the 
southern  province.  This  book,  which  was  based  upon  the 
compilation  of  William  LUly,  the  first  Head-master  of  Dean 
Colef  s  foundation  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  had  now  been  dabbed 
King  Edward  Vltk'a  Latin  Qrammar,  and  was  the  sole  authorized 
Manual  throughout  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Accordingly, 
we  find  Archbishop  Parker  in  his  second  Visitation  of  his 
Cathedral  Church  enquiring  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
"  Whether  your  schoolmasters  taach  any  other  grammar 
than  such  as  is  approved  by  the  Queen's  Majesty's  Injunc- 
tions." 

The  Archbishop's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School  was,  however,  by  no  means  limited  to  per- 
functory enqniries  of  thift  kind.    In  1569  he  had  expressed  in 

*  WiUdiu'  Concilia,  iv.,  p.  166. 
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a  veiy  practical  way  Iiis  ^ood-will  towarda  the  Cathedral  School 
hj  touudiag  in  Corpua  Chriati  College,  Cambridge,  the  scholar- 
ships for  Canterbnrj  boys,  which  are  still  connected  with  his 
name.  We  shall  reserve  a  more  particular  account  of  these 
benefactions  for  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  ScholarBhips  and 
Exhibitions,"  and  go  on  to  give  a  farther  illusbution  of  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  minute  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
boys  in  the  School.  In  1574  the  Archbishop  addressed  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  a.  set  of  Injunctions,  relaldng  to  yarious 
matters  connected  with  the  Cathedral.  One  of  these  had 
reference  to  the  School,  and  the  suggestions  that  the  Arch- 
bishop made  to  the  governing  body  are  somewhat  remarkable. 
"  Ton  are  to  take  care,"  says  Dr.  Parker,  "that  each  scholar 
when  admitted  to  the  foundation  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Dean,  or  one  of  tiie  Prebendai'ies  or  Preachers,  who  shall  act 
as  the  boy's  tutor  or  guardian  [tutorem  aeu  onratorem),  and 
provide  him  with  all  necessary  things."  Moreover,  the  Dean, 
or  in  the  Dean's  absence  the  Yicedean,  was  to  appoint  every 
quarter  some  one  or  more  of  the  Canons  to  examine  the  boys 
individually  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  prog^'ras  in 
learning  and  manners,  and  at  the  same  tdme  to  inspect  their 
general  appearance  and  dress  {vultum  hahittvm^ne  corporis), 
calling  the  attention  of  their  tutors  or  guardians  to  any  point 
which  might  seem  to  require  amendment.  If  it  should  happen 
that  after  repeated  warnings  on  the  part  of  his  tutor  or 
guardian  a  boy  did  not  show  any  improvement,  then  the  matter 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  incorrigible 
yonth  expelled. 

If  the  Archbishop's  injunctions  had  been  carried  out,  we  can 
imagine  what  rivalry  there  might  have  been  between  "  Tutor 
seta  "  even  at  this  early  date.  A  new  boy  would  have  been 
somewhat  anxious  lest  his  &te  should  allot  him  to  Dr.  Bullen, 
a  man  of  such  violent  temper  that  he  drew  his  dagger  on  one 
of  the  six  preachers,  expressed  a  wish  to  "  nail  the  Dean  to  the 
wall  with  his  sword,"  and  even  threatened  to  strike  Dr.  Rushe, 
the  head^master,  who,  however,  escaped  from  him.*  One 
wonders,  too,  how  Dean  (Jodwin  would  have  enjoyed  the 
periodical  inspection  of  such  a  young  scapegrace  as  Kit  Mar- 

•  8ee8trype>«Lifeof  P«rker,"p.  444;  aaiAeta  CapUuli,  vol.  u.,  to.  91. 
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lowe.  All  these  difficulties,  though,  were  foreseen  b;  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  who  replied  politely  but  firmly  to  the  Archbishop ; 
''  As  to  the  eleventh  article  concerning  the  appointment  of  the 
Scholars  to  be  under  Tutors  that  tiie  same  cannot  be  well 
ordered,  because  few  or  none  of  the  Prebendaries  or  Preachers 
are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the  function,  and  that  because 
they  are  seldom  at  home  at  the  time  of  the  admission  or  pat- 
ting in  of  the  said  scholars,  and  many  of  them  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year  absent." 

As  to  Kit  Marlowe's  career  at  the  King's  School,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it,  it  was  neither  prolonged  nor  distinguished. 
His  name  does  not  appear  among  the  King's  Scholars  until 
January  1580,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  he  matricn- 
lated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  How  he  managed 
to  get  to  Cambridge  at  all  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery,  for  he 
certainly  was  not  one  of  Dr.  Parker's  Scholars,  end  his  father, 
who  was  a  shoemaker  in  the  parish  of  St.  Greorge  the  Martyr, 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  a  position  to  giro  his  son  a 
university  education.  It  has  been  suggested  that  young  Mar- 
lowe was  sent  to  Cambridge  by  Sir  Soger  Manwood,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  resided  at  St.  Stephen's,*  but 
this  appears  to  rest  on  no  better  ground  than  that  Marlowe 
wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  for  Sir  B<^r  some  years  later. 

That  he  did  not  profit  much  by  the  ordinary  School  course 
is  dear  from  the  very  tow  position  he  occupies  in  the  lists  of 
King's  Scholars,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  pub- 
lished works  that  his  classical  attainments  were  by  no  means 
of  a  high  order.  That  his  genius  was  patent  to  someone,  how- 
ever, is  tolerably  certain,  since  it  is  only  on  this  supposition 
t^t  we  can  account  for  his  being  sent  to  Cambridge  at  all. 
Yet  the  School  may  have  done  something  for  Marlowe.  It 
may  well  have  been  that  the  plays,  enacted  on  the  raised 
dais  at  the  end  of  the  old  schoolroom  in  the  Almonry  Chapel, 
gave  the  first  stimulus  to  the  dramatic  instinct  which  was  to 
produce  a  nobler  drama  and  a  mightier  line  than  the  English 
stage  had  hitherto  known. 

Another  poet  and  piaywriter,  of  a  very  different  calibre  to 
Marlowe  but  stiU  one  who  enjoyed  considerable  repute  in  his 

*  See  "Lile  of  Marlowe,"  prefixed  to  hii  works,  ed.  A.  H.  Bnllen,  1885. 
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day,  was  Stephen  Grosson,  whose  name  appears  amoDgst  the 
King's  Scholars  in  1567-8.  G-osBon  was  a  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  6. A.  in  1576. 
In  after  life  he  complained  "that  he  was  pulled  from  the 
Unirersity  before  he  was  ripe  and  withered  in  the  country  for 
want  of  sap."  Anthony  Wood  says  he  wae  noted  for  his 
admirable  penning  of  pastorals,  and  that  he  also  wrote 
comedies  and  tragedies  for  the  London  ata^,  but  none  of 
these  are  now  extant;  and  such  little  rerse  of  Gosaon's  as 
remains  by  no  means  justifies  the  high  praise  of  a  contem- 
porary who  compares  his  effusions  with  the  pastorals  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Edmund  Spenser. 

K.  S.,  16S0. 

Nicholas  Parker,  Qeorge  Hawke,  Philemon  Pownall,  Joliu  Emeley, 
Edwin  Bradford,  Thomas  Bussell,  Bicliard  Betham,  Stephen  Nevinson, 
Samue)  Kennett,  Balph  Grovee,  9idrac  Kemesley,  Bobert  Groves, 
William  Flayfer,  Bic'  Parret,  Thorn  Stales,  Josie  Snow,  leaau  Clerke, 
Christopher  Duckett,  John  Marshall,  Edward  Partridge,  Henry  Lore- 
lace,  Bartholomew  Kettell,  Be^nald  StaSerton,  Thomaa  Taylor, 
Henry  Bromerick,  Will  Bolton,  Leonard  Sweetings,  Nicholas  Elmy- 
atone,  Bit.  Lecknor,  Kic.  Beader,  Will  PJayse,  Heniy  Jacobs,  Will 
Potter,  Henry  Drerray,  Thomaa  Wyn,  Jesae  Gilbart,  Bio.  Scolte,  Bic. 
Pureaey,  Clement  Perret,  Caleb  Smith,  William  Lyllye,  Peter  Oliver, 
Clirisbipher  Stretesley,  Thomaa  Colwelt,  Thomas  Hammon,  Boger 
Blundell,  Christopher  Marie;/,  John  Wilford,  Nicholas  Wilder,  Alex. 
Clyfiord,  Barth.  God  wyn. 

Lower  Masters. — The  following  Lower  Masters  served  under 
Absolom  and  Gresshop : — 

Edwaed  Caldwell,  B.A.  (1560),  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
was  appointed  Lower  Master  early  in  1565,  and  remained  tall 
the  end  of  1568.  On  December  10, 1568,  he  married  "  Mistress 
Mary  Skinner  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Canterbury." 

G-£0BO£  Eltb,  an  Oxford  man  (B.A.  1566,  M.A.  1569], 
succeeded  Caldwell  in  1568,  but  resigned  his  mastership  on  his 
presentation  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tenterden  in  April  1571.  He 
died  in  1615. 

BoBEBT  Rose  was  Lower  Master  at  Christmas  1572,  and 
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held  office  to  1580,  and  perhaps  later.  Although  the  ho&oiured 
fonnder  of  the  Rose  exhibitions,  little  ia  known  about  him. 
His  name  appears  in  the  lists  of  King's  Scholars  for  1561  and 
1562,  and  he  was  probably  the  Robert  Rose  who  supplicated 
for  his  B.A.  in  1567,  and  was  admitted  on  July  19th  of  that 
year,  but  the  name  of  his  college  does  not  appear  in  the 
tJiiiTerslty  Register.  After  he  ceased  to  be  Lower  Master  he 
redded  at  fiishopsbonme,  where  on  October  26th,  1600^  he 
witoessed  the  will  of  that  "  judicious  "  dirine,  Richard  Hooker, 
and  he  was  still  at  Bishopsboume  in  1618  when  be  assigned 
the  land  in  Romney  ^SCarah  for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  School. 
Rose  was  buried  in  the  Cathedral  on  Hay  Slat,  1620.  By  bis  will, 
nuide  only  four  days  before  his  death,  he  bequeathed  £100  to 
the  Blue  Coat  School,  which  was  formerly  kept  in  the  poor 
priests'  hospital  in  Stonr  Street.  The  boys  of  this  school  vaei 
to  attend  the  Mayor  when  he  went  "  in  his  formaUties  to  the 
Cathedral,"  and  were  familiarly  known  to  the  King's  Scholars 
of  forty  years  ago  as  "the  little  policemen."  The  school  has  sow 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  funds  formerly  devoted  to  its  support 
have  been  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  in  order  to 
assist  in  the  foimdatdon  of  the  Middle  Class  Schools. 

Head  Maaten. — Nichoi.ab  Goldbboboooh  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A.  1573,  M.A.  1577),  and  afterwards  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  where  he  was  sacrist  in  1578,  was  Heud-master 
from  1580 — 1584.  Subsequently  he  became  B.D.  of  both  Univer- 
aitieB,  and  was  presented  to  various  benefices  in  Kent — Norton, 
1581;  Linstead,  1585;  Knowlton,  1569;  and  Buckland,  near 
Faversham,  1592.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Mary  Hales  of  Ooodnestone,  whom  he  married  in  1681,  and 
his  second,  Dorothy  Stebbinge  of  Sandwich  (1601).  He  died 
November  1610,  and  was  succeeded  at  Norton  by  William 
Laud,  the  future  Archbishop. 

WiLLUM  Abhols,  MA.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  suc- 
ceeded Goldsborough,  but  remained  in  office  less  than  a  year. 
He  probably  resigned  his  mastership  for  the  rectory  of  Mel- 
eombe  Horsey  in  Dorset. 

Abthoft  Shobtb,  B.C.L.,  of  Ail  Souls'  College,  Oxford, 
must  have  been  in  office  some  little  time  in  November  1584, 
for  at  that  date  the  Chapter  granted  him  five  marks  "to 
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encourage  him  in  his  diligence  and  Mb  paynestakdng  in  teach- 
ing, and  for  the  relief  of  hia  charges  in  his  Iat«  sycknes." 
The  Chapter's  liberality,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ill- 
requited,  for  at  the  end  of  1588  Short  was  admonished  "to 
hare  a  greter  care,  and  to  be  more  diligent  than  he  hath  byn 
that  the  scholars  of  the  schole  may  better  profit  in  learning, 
as  well  as  in  good  manners  and  civility  than  late  they  have 
done." 

This  warning  seems  to  have  produced  considerable  improve- 
m^its,  for  in  1590  Shorte  received  a  bonus  of  53«.  4d,  for  the 
diligence  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  his  duties.* 

Shorte  died  October  1591,  after  making  a  nuncupative 
will  in  which  he  is  described  as  of  the  "Quene's  Schole  in 
X'  Church."  The  Chapter  conferred  upon  his  widow  an  annual 
pension  of  £6  I3a.  4d.  "in  respect  of  her  dis4a«8sed  case,  having 
six  children  and  nothing  left  by  her  late  husband." 

William  Harvey  must  have  been  one  of  Sborte's  pupils,  for 
he  is  said  to  have  entered  the  School  in  1588  and  to  have  left 
in  1593,  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  King's 
Scholars  for  1590,  which  is  the  only  one  extant  for  these  par- 
ticular years.    The  list  is  as  follows : — 


Thomae  FrencH,  Geo.  Hndaon,  Will.  Welby,  FraDcie  StrainBlumi 
Heory  Cooke,  WiUiam  Twyne,  John  Turner,  Peregrine  Stroud,  CliriB- 
topher  Denn,  Abocuc  Ashbye,  John  Evans,  John  Spice,  Thomas  Hore- 
tnonden,  Bich.  Turner,  John  Smith,  Will.  Hndaon,  Jamee  Nicolls, 
NichohiB  Kolf,  Bic.  Wyckham,  Will.  Wtlaou,  Michael  Birkett,  Josia 
Webb,  Daniel  Pickard,  Boys  Owar,  Will.  Laurence,  Thoouu  Denn, 
Francis  Wythere,  Thomaa  Dyve,  Franeia  Page,  Barnabas  Knell,  John 
Levett,  Bobt.  Clarke,  Thos.  Brome,  John  Askewe,  Juris  Fartrich, 
Eic.  Berry,  Jarvise  Eoore,  George  Covert,  George  Waracon,  Thomas 
Gaunt,  John  Finnix,  John  Milward,  Ealph  Fartbrich,  Edward  Lane, 
Christopber  Wilson,  Heoiy  Hannan,  John  Fourd,  James  Penny, 
Thomas  Bussell,  William  Shorte. 

B<^er  Eaven,  M.A.,  of  Glare  Hall,  Cambridge,  succeeded 
Shorte  in  the  autumn  of  1591.    Kis  candidature  was  strongly 

*  1S90.  In  denariis  per  ipanm  similiter  hoc  anno  solntis  Antonio  Slunrte 
preceptori  scbolte  grammaticn  pro  diligentia  sua  in  emdiendis  et  docendis 
pueris  granimaticam  bic  stndientibns,  liii',  iiij".    (Acta  CapUnli.) 
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backed  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  wrote  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  in  the  following  terms : — 

Salutem  in  Christo.  Whereas  this  bearer  M'  Karen  is  recommended 
unto  me  for  a  verie  good  achuller  beinge  wq  Hmtient  M'  of  Artes  uid 
o&e  that  through  aome  long  conlanaance  and  practise  in  keepinge  a 
■ehoUe  at  Wrotham  in  Kent  is  thought  to  be  skillfull  in  teaching  and 
bringing  up  of  youthe.  These  are  to  move  yoa  in  his  behalf  and 
hartelie  to  praje  you,  that  if  upon  yo'  owne  triall  you  shall  finde  him 
sufficient  for  yo'  purpose  and  answerable  to  that  reporte  w*  is  given 
of  him  then  yon  would  be  pleased  the  rather  for  my  sake  to  shewe 
him  favour  and  to  admitt  him  for  your  Scholl  Ifaister  in  Ganterburie. 
And  BO  w*  my  hartie  commendacous  I  committ  you  to  die  hireT  of 
Allmightie  Qod.    Croydon  the  xv^  of  September  1591. 

To'  assured  lovinge  friend 

Jo:  Castuae,* 

After  receiving  such  an  appeal  from  the  Archbishop  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  appoint 
Baven.  Nor  is  t^ere  any  reason  to  think  that  they  regretted 
tiieir  selection,  for  he  remained  in  office  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  years,  and  was  so  successful  a  master  that  according  to 
traditioii  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  exceeded  two 
hundred. 

This  estimate  ia  probably  an  exaggeration.  It  is  at  least 
doubtful  if  the  numbers  reached  two  hundred  until  three  cen- 
turies after  lEaren's  time.  When  Baven  died,  in  1615,  he  was 
buried  in  the  cIoi8t«3  of  the  Cathedral,  leaving  by  his  wife 
Silrester  (Kicolls)  a  son  Samuel,  who  was  afterwards  Lower 
Maater.  It  is  perhaps  worth  mentiomng  that  Baven  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Francis  Aldrich,  the  Uaster  of  Sidney 
SoBsez  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  is  some  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Dr.  Aldrich  himself  may  have  been  an  old  King's 
Scholar. 

Dr.  Aldrich  appointed  Mr.  Baren  overseer  of  his  will,  and 
bequeathed  to  him  his  copy  of  the  works  of  St.  Bernard,  but  he 
outlived  by  four  years  the  executor  whom  he  had  named,  and 
wa«  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Canterbury,  in  1619. 

Neither  the  Chapter  Act  Books  nor  the  Treasurer's  Accounts 
contain  many  aitries  relating  to  the  School  at  this  period.    We 

•  Ch,  Ch  letters,  Chapter  lAbraiy,  T.  14,  1, 
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leom  thnt  the  Queen's  a^cesaion  (November  17th}  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  dinner,  at  which  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  an 
outlay  of  fifty  ehiUinga,  entertained  the  Minor  Canons,  Lay 
Clerks,  Choristera,  and  King's  Scholars. 

*'  Gunpowder  Plot,"  which  made  so  prodigioos  a  stir  in  the 
country  in  1605,  does  not  come  into  view  in  connection  with 
School  celebrations  until  the  year  161S,  when  the  Treasurer 
to  the  Chapter  noted  a  reward  of  six  shiUings  to  the  scholars 
for  their  speeches  on  the  5th  November.  At  a  somewhat  later 
date  the  fifth  iras  celebrated  by  the  boys  with  bonfires  and 
dramatic  performances,  in  which  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  fellow 
conspirators  were  every  y^ar  held  up  to  universal  opprobrium, 
"  in  perpeluam  memoriam  mlphwea  Papistarvm  conspirationit," 

There  is,  however,  one  entry  in  the  Act  Books  of  special 
interest  and  importance,  for  it  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  date  when 
the  Common  Table  was  finally  suppressed.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  by  the  Slst  Statute  all  the  inferior  members 
of  the  Cathedral  establishment  dined  and  supped  together  daily 
at  a  Common  Table,  which  was  situated  in  the  Green  Court. 
The  great  value  of  this  institation  to  the  scholars  is  obvious, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  when,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Pole,  the  School  was  transferred  to  the  Mint 
Yard,  the  Common  Table  followed  it  thither,  and  it  was  during 
the  next  fifty  years  maintained  in  the  buildings  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  Mint  Yard.* 

A  document,  which  bears  the  date  17th  November  1609, 
proves  conclusively  that  by  this  time  the  institation  bad  been 
abolished.  In  this  year  these  buildings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Mint  Yard  were  leased  by  the  Deaa  and  Chapter  to  a 
Mr.  Whitgreave  for  twenty-one  years,  with  the  express  proviso 
that  if  the  Commons  in  the  Mint  were  restored  the  lease  should 
be  void-t  This  was  never  done,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  suppression  of  the  Common  Table  deprived  the  scholars 
of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  emolument  to  which,  by  statute, 
they  were  justly  entitled.  Doubtless  the  King's  Scholars  of 
£arly  Stuart  times  were  incensed — and  with  good  reason — at 

*  Goatling,  writing  in  1770,  saja  :  "  Oa  the  North  Side  of  the  Coart  is 
the  Idt«lien  of  the  bouse,  where  the  Common  Table  was  kept,  with  a  chirnney 
Urge  enough  to  proTide  for  iiiich  a  table."    New  Ed.,  p.  193. 

t  Acta  CajritKli,  17th  NovembcPT  1609. 
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tbe  injustice  whicli  was  done  to  them,  but  whether  the  present 
generation  of  hoys  would  appreciate  the  fare  prorided  in  the 
Common  Hall  is  another  matter. 

By  the  aid  of  a  verj  cnrions  accoont-boob  which  ma 
kept  by  the  Steward  of  the  Peticanons*  Hall  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  are  able  to  reconstruct 
to  some  degree  the  daily  menu.  The  book  contains  a  separate 
aoooant  for  each  week  in  the  year  1562-3.  Obviously  it  is  too 
long  to  quote  at  full  length,  and  of  course  there  is  considerable 
sameness  in  it.  For  oar  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  as 
specimens  the  dietary  for  two  weeks  in  which  the  fares  pro- 
vided presented  presumably  the  strongest  contrast,  viz.,  Christ- 
mas week  and  the  third  week  in  Lent. 

In  the  former  week  the  number  of  Commoners  on  the  books 
was  forty-eight,  of  whom  twelve  were  Scholars.  From  the 
latter  no  payment  was  received,  bat  the  rest  paid  very  smnll 
sums,  varying  from  a  hal^>enny  to  three-halfpence  per  week 
for  their  commons,  taid  three  or  four  others  (amongst  whom 
was  Kr.  Iievens,  the  Lower  Master)  contributed  a  little  more  as 
"  battelers."  Beef  and  mutton  were  supplied  to  the  extent  of 
about  half-Sr-pound  per  head  on  the  first  fire  days  of  the  week, 
bat  on  Friday  and  Saturday  no  flesh  meat  vras  provided. 
Bread  cost  14a.  2d.,  and  veiy  moderate  sums  were  spent  on 
milk  and  batter,  while  cheese  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
absent.  Of  beer  there  was  no  lack,  for  no  less  than  six  kilder- 
kins are  charged  to  the  account,  though  the  whole  quantity 
was  not  consumed  vrithin  the  week. 

On  Christmas  Day  there  was  a  plum-pudding,  which, 
though  its  ingredients  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rich,  was, 
no  doubt,  much  appreciated  by  the  boys,  for  such  Inxiiries  were 
extremely  rare.  Indeed,  Christmas  Day,  New  Tear's  Day, 
Twelfth  Night,  and  Easter  Day  were  the  only  festivals  thus 
honoured.  The  total  cost  for  feeding  forty-eight  persons  for  a 
week  amounted  to  £d  11».  2^.,  and  the  account  is  signed 
by  two  of  the  prebendaries — Arthur  St.  Leger  and  John 
HyUys. 

In  Lent,  however,  the  same  number  could  be  fed  for  less 
than  half  the  amount  necessary  at  Christmas-time,  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  meagre  fare  provided  during  the  peni- 
tential season  will  show  that,  though  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
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upon  the  Throne  and  the  Beformation  Bettlement  wu  an 
accompliahed  fact,  the  old  rules  against  eating  flesh  in  Lent 
were  still  strictly  observed  at  Canterbury.  Dnt  in  order  to 
give  a  graphic  insight  into  the  mjsterieB  of  the  Common  Hall 
we  will  print  the  account  in  full,  preserving  all  the  pecnIiaritieB 
of  spelling  for  which  the  original  is  conspicuous. 


Saturday 


Sundfty 


Monday 


Tnesdfty 


Wednesday 


Thk  Couuoti  HaIiL. 
t  Rnt  weke  xij  Mese  of  SkollorB  between  ChriBtmu  and 
hour  lady  day. 

IFor  denar  mylke  v*,  bottar  xij*,  \ 
ixxvj  whylyngB  xij',  xlviij  ^gs 
xij*. 
Sowpar  mylke  ij'  ob,  bottar  xij', 
xxxvj  whytyngs  xij',  xlvUj  eggs 


vj*  Tiij*  ob. 


vj*  ob. 


Thursday 
(ChristmaB 


Day) 


^for  deaar  iziiij  pounds  of  befe  ■  -   ^ 

;  Soupar  to  hindquarters  to  shoulders  ^ 
*-     of  mottoD  iiij*  viij*.  ' 

Sfordenu  nylke  ij'  ob,  ixiiij  pounds 
of  befe  ij'  i*.  / 

Soupar  to  brests  to  neks  of  motion  C 
iij".  '' 

^  for  denar  mylke  ij'  ob,  xxiiij  pounds 
\     of  befeijM'.  ivi'-vii"* 

1  Soupar  ii]  brests  iij  neke  of  notton  C    ^       ' 
^     iij'.  ) 

,  for  denar  mylke  ij'  oh,  xxiiij  pounds 

\     of  hefe  ij'  i'.  (   -•   », 

y  Soupar  iij  brests,  iij  neks  of  motton  \  ^ 

<-  ij-yj'.  ; 

,  For  deoar  a  hindqnarter  a  le&ge  of 
I  motton  ij*  vj',  vj  pound  of  resens  1 
J      ix*,  an  ounce  of  pruins  iij",  an  I 

ounce  of  clofls   and  mace  vj',  )  x*  iilj'. 
a  nounce  of  peper   iij',   flowar  | 
XTJ'.    for  Soupar  to  hindquarters 
to  shoulders  of  motton  iiij'  viij'. 
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rtoz  denw  mylke  1'  ob,  botUr  aij*-! 


iy7dK7 


{tor  aeaax  myike  i»  oD,  Donur  ii]"-» 
ixiiij  dftbbea   xijS    otmill  Tiij*  I  ..J,    ^   . 
brown  aalt  t*,  miutaid  1*  lue  (?),  {  *     ^ 
j*  APR  J 

Itm  in  bread  xiiii  dosen  and  ij    zuij*    ij' 

Ibn  inbneTJ  kelderkiiu ix* 

Itm  the  landan  (i.«.,  waiUnj)   iiij' 

Sum' totaln iij"  xj»    ij'ob. 

batlinge  ij'  iiij*  ob. 
The  ball  (tie)  snm  to  be  derjded  iij"  i\'  iz'. 
Bemajme  bread  iij*  j^'    Comens  xrj'. 
Benutyne  bere  to  (two)  keiieAem  iij*. 

In  increment  ziiij'  ob. 

per  Artiiur  Sentleger. 
per  John  MjDjb. 

Tbird  week  in  Lent. 


r  for  draiar  mjlke  rj',  bottar  xij',  to  ultfysh  f 
Saturday      <      half,  xvi*.  ^iiij*  j'. 

Lfor  aoupar  peae  iij'',  redberyng  xij'.  J 

/-tor  denar  mjike  ij'  ob,  hotter  xij*,  zlriij-N 
I      wh,tl»m7»«.«i'^  ,...U.^. 

'  I  Soupar  mylke  ij*  ob,  better  xij*,  zlruj  f 

^    wbytherrTngi  xij*. 


rfor  brek&ut  mylke  ij'  ob.  denar  pese  iij','^ 
r  soupar  pese  iij',  xItoj  whytherrynga  I 


(■for  Orel 

„     ,  I      to  (hw)  and  half  aaltfysh  xri'.  I.....    . 

Monday      <  ,       ^      '  ■■■*     ■  —     i  ..i.  >uu'  ob. 

I  for  sounor  tima  hi'.  tItiii  nrhTthnprmirii  I 

I     xij'. 


r  for  brekfast  mylke  t*,  hotter  xij',  berrynga  -i 

'       ]  Soupar  peae  iij',  bottar  xij',  xlTiijbeTTTnga  f    ^      ^  ' 
I.    xii*.  J 

Wedemriay  | '"  '^T'  P*"  "^''  '"'^  ^^'  *"  '•^'^■''^  j  ii*  ii* 

Thoraday     /  **"  ^*°"  '"y"^*  'J'  ''''■  P***  »)'•  **°""  I  iiii*  Tui*  ob. 
I     xij",  xlviy  wytbenyngs,  xii',  / 

r  for  denar  pese  iij',  bottar  xij',  to  aaltfyabea  1 
Pryday        <      brif.  ivj',  otmell  viij',  muatard  ij*  and  >iij*  vi'. 
I.     ekilde  vute  viij*  (pen  struck  through).  J 

From  the  fact  that  only  twelre  of  the  scbolafs  were  eom- 
monera  we  may  infer  that  the  Common  Table  was  patronized 
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only  by  those  of  them  who  were  boardera,  and  that  the  day-boys 
(who  were  doabtless  in  a  connderahle  majority)  dined  and 
supped  at  home. 

That  the  Common  Hall  was  not  a  very  flourishing  institu- 
tion eren  at  the  date  of  the  above  account-s,  is  shewn  by  a  letter 
which  Dean  Wotton  addressed  to  the  Yice-Dean,  in  which  he 
refers  to  certain  complaints  made  by  the  Minor  Canons  that 
the  cost  of  their  commons  was  much  increased  owing  to  the 
fact  that  few  members  of  the  Church  dined  in  the  Common 
Hall,  and  the  Dean  asks  hia  colleague  to  enquire  inta  the 
matter.*  To  the  scholars,  howeverj  who  paid  nothing  for  their 
commons,  the  paucity  of  niunbers  attending  the  Hall  was  of  no 
consequence. 


George  Maye,  Will.  Nevill,  John  Carpenter,  Jamea  Yolmare,  Simon 
RayltoQ,  Jolin  Luken,  Isanc  Colfe,  Henry  Lenit,  John  Spenser,  John 
Baker,  John  Thwaytea,  John  Webb,  Paul  Micklethwayte,  Cundall 
Wood,  Koger  Cocks,  Baptist  Pigott,  Will.  Folk,  Geo.  Tounge,  Edward 
Bering,  John  Payne,  Tho.  Hauks,  Daniel  Dee,  Will.  Hoore,  Samuel 
Sympson,  Will.  HarriBon,  Thorn.  Gibbes,  Bezaliel  Carter,  Thorn.  Leight- 
foote.  Hen.  Bayman,  Will,  Carr,  Isaac  Coif,  Cbarlea  GroTe,  Sat. 
Wilson,  Jobs  Den,  Nathaniel  Hilton,  John  Allen,  Ed.  Meetkerke, 
Samuel  Baren,  Bicbord  Boys,  Thomas  Lusfaington,  Henry  Maye, 
Will.  Johnson,  Tho.  Bredham,  Christopher  Brieve,  Heniy  Hnll, 
Warhom  Jemmett,  John  Wade,  Christopher  Collerd,  Daniell  Gibbons, 
Peter  Masters. 

Lower  Masten. 

A-vavBTinx  Laesb,  M.A.,  who  received  a  licence  to  teach 
in  1585. 

Thohab  Whson,  M,A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  held 
office  for  a  brief  period  in  1585  and  1586,  He  became  Bector  of 
St.  Oeor^'s,  Canterbury  in  the  latter  year,  and  was  also  one 
of  the  "  Six  Preachers "  of  the  Cathedral,  and  author  of  a 
Bible  Dictionary  (1612)  and  of  other  theological  works.  He 
died  in  1622. 

Bau>h  Bbohe  was  lower  master  in  1589  and  perhaps  earliw, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  him. 

*  Ch.  Ch.  Lett«n,  rol.  i.,  39,  Y.  14,  Chapter  Libni7. 
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Thoius  Cohbabt,  MJl.,  who  succeeded  Browne  in  1590,  wag 
afterwai^  Bector  of  Deal.  He  married  Judith,  daughter  of 
ThomaB  Cocka,  Auditor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Conaant 
died  at  DefJ  Bectoiy  in  1617. 

EoFirs  BoQKBs,  MJl.,  of  Umveraity  College,  Oxford,  pro- 
bably succeeded  Consaut,  but  the  date  of  his  appointment  is 
not  known.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Bichard  Bc^^ers  (Biehop 
of  Dover  and  Dean  of  Canterbury,  1584 — 1597),  and  was 
Curate  of  Harbledown  1601,  Rector  of  Hirst,  and  of  St.  Peter's, 
Canterbury,  in  1605.  The  latter  living  he  held  until  his  death  in 
February  1652,  but  he  had  long  previonsly  resigned  the  second 
mastership  of  the  King's  School  in  favour  of  John  Ludd.  This 
was  in  1610,  but,  although  he  relinquished  his  office,  he  seems 
to  have  been  reluctant  to  leave  his  house  in  the  Mint  Yard,  for 
the  Chapter  Books  record  that,  after  Bogers  had  ceased  to  be 
lower  master,  he  did  "  wrongfully  detayne  the  house  in  the  Uint 
conunonly  called  the  Usher's  lodginge." 

John  Lunn  was  lower  master  from  1610 — 1615.  An  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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€t)t  i^c^ool  ntHitt  3iot)ii  ittOit)  an!)  tfUi  ^mctesion 
until  m  Br^toratfon,  1615—1660. 

JoHH  Lpdd,  ma.,  of  Trinity  CoUejfe,  Cambridge,  the  next 
headmaster,  was  a  Canterbury  man,  bred  and  bom.  His  father, 
Bandall  Ludd,  was  one  of  the  Cathedral  vergers,  and  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Lancelot  Tandepeer,  a  Walloon 
carpenter  and  joiner,  in  the  employment  of  the  Bean  and 
Chapter.  But  though  John  Ludd  was  of  humble  parentage  be 
was  a  man  of  whom  no  Canterbury  boy  need  feel  ashamed. 
After  spending  some  years  at  the  King's  School  under  fioger 
Haven  (his  name  appears  in  the  King's  School  lists  from  1598 
to  1601),  he  went  up  to  Cambridge  as  a  sizar  of  Trinity  in  1602, 
and  was  elected  a  scholar  of  his  College  in  the  following  year. 
hx  1610  Ludd  returned  to  Canterbury  as  Lower  Master,  on  the 
resignation  of  Bufus  Bc^rs,  and  on  the  death  of  Boger  Baven 
in  1615  he  was  promoted  to  the  Head  Mastership.* 

The  first  twenty  years  of  his  tenure  of  office  were  uneventful 
(as  fa^  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  very  scanty  records  at 
our  disposal),  but  from  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  number 
among  his  past  pupils  such  men  as  Peter  Gunning,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  John  Spenser,  Master  of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  William  Somner,  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar  and 
antiquary,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  was  a  good  scholar 
and  a  competent  and  snccessful  schoolmaster,  and  indeed  other 
evidence  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  incurred  the  censure  of  Archbishop  Laud,  althongh 

'  "  It  IB  agreed  that  Mr.  Ludd,  Master  of  Arts  and  IjBher  of  the  Grammer 
{tie)  shal  be  admitted  Cheif  Master  of  the  Schole  dnring  his  life,  and  ii 
elected  thereto  andjuratiu."    {Acta  Capituli,  1616.) 
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apparentlj  rather  oncleserTedly.  Land  succeeded  tlie  easy- 
going Archbishop  Abbott  in  1633,  and  in  the  second  year  of 
his  arcbiepiscopate  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
in  which  he  enquired  bow  it  came  to  pass  that  scarce  two  boys 
in  the  School  were  able  "  to  make  and  understand  any  ordinary 
Greek  prose  or  verse,  whereas  twenty  years  before  all  the 
Upper  Form  could  do  so."  "  This,"  he  continued,  **  must  needs 
be  the  Master's  fault,  for  the  head  form  is  not  tmder  the  usher, 
and  besides  I  hear  many  complaints  against  his  negligence." 
To  these  charges  the  Head-master  returned  a  vigorous  answer. 
The  Upper  Form,  be  maintained,  had  never  been  so  proficioit  in 
Greek  since  that  language  was  taught  in  ihe  School,  that  never 
had  more  than  six  been  able  to  read  and  write  Greek  as  stated, 
and  at  present  more  than  two  could  do  80 ;  furthermore,  since 
l£chaelmaa,  1683,  the  work  of  the  Sdiocd  had  been  hindered 
by  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  which  had  not  only  caused  some 
of  tiie  scholars  to  leave,  but  had  also  carried  off  Edward  Fox,  as 
promising  -a  boy  as  had  been  in  the  School  for  many  years. 
Lndd's  cause  was  warmly  supported  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  that  "our  schoolmaster  being 
called  both  now  and  at  other  times  to  give  us  testimonie  of  his 
guift  in  teaching,  hath  given  us  a  catalogue  of  several  worthy 
scholars  of  this  schoole  by  himself  taught  and  trained  upp, 
w^  here  inveloped  he  humbly  by  us  presents  unto  yo'  Grace. 
For  his  poines  we  allow,  and  be  protesteth  to  take  no  more  than 
the  parents  or  governors  of  the  same  school  are  willing  to  give 
or  allow.  And  for  our  part  we  allow  unto  the  King's  Scholars 
fully  as  much  as  by  our  statutes  we  find  ourselves  enjoined,  and 
it  is  the  very  same  pension  in  money  w*"*  in  the  second  yeare  of 
K.  £!dw.  6,  and  so  downwards  was  payed  as  by  oar  accompts 
thai  and  since  doth  appear."* 

Unfortunately,  the  "list  of  worthy  scholars  taught  and 
trained  up"  by  Mr.  Ladd  is  no  longer  extant,  but  White 
Kennett,  in  his  "  Life  of  William  Soniner,"  says  that  Sonmer 
constantly  endeavoured  "to  advance  the  interest  and  honour  of 
the  School  to  as  high  a  pitch  as  when  he  himself  was  a  member 
of  it,  when  his  master,  Mr.  John  Ludd,  some  years  before  be 
died,  affirmed  he  had  thirty-seven  Masters  of  Arts  of  his  own 
bringing  up." 

*  Chapter  Library  M8S.,  Seliedole  IZ.,  p.  36. 
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A  record  like  this  reflects  very  great  credit  on  John  Lodd 
for  his  work  at  the  King's  School,  ftnd,  moreover,  there  was  in 
all  probability  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  his  plea  as  to  the  trouble 
caused  by  illness  and  plague.  Nothing  was  commoner  in 
medisral  times  than  local  epidemics  and  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  was  almost  an  flTumal  event.  The  long  course  of  salted 
diet  throughout  the  winter  months,  the  insufficiency  of  green 
food,  the  general  ignorance  as  to  the  elements  of  sanitation, 
the  "raynous  and  evill  repayred  "  buildings,  all  made  for  ill- 
health  and  disease.  In  Canterbury,  two  years  after  the  events 
just  recorded  (1637),  the  work  of  the  School  was  again  seriously 
interrupted  by  an  outbreak  of  the  plague  in  the  city. 

The  precautiona  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  are 
preserved  in  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Tice-Dean,  the 
contents  of  which  are  so  curiotis  that  we  venture  to  quote  the 
document  at  length : — 

1637.  Mem'"  D'  Peake  and  D'  Blechyndeo  upon  occasion  of  ye 
dangerous  scattering  of  the  Plague  amongst  ye  FlemiBh,  especially 
abont  Northgate,  I  sent  to  one  of  the  elders  to  desire  j*  they  would 
forbeare  asiembling  the  next  day  anAer  the  Chnrch.  By  ye  same 
advice,  Sunday,  ye  9tb  of  July,  Busiiell  and  Ludlowe  were  commanded 
by  me  to  keep  ye  gates  from  that  day  forward  witK  like  strictness  as 
they  did  the  year  before.  By  ye  same  advice,  Monday,  ye  lO^i  of 
Jnly,  IdUtoloed  the  School  for  to  matig  at  had  lodged  mthot^ge  Oitireh, 

Wednesday,  12th  of  July,  two  of  ye  Elders  of  ye  french  came  to 
mee  to  knowe  if  they  might  not  meete  at  their  ordinary  service  ye 
next  day.  I  consulted  D'  Jackson  &  D'  Warner,  (none  other  being 
at  home)  and  by  their  advice  wished  them  to  forbeare  till  after  ye  full 
moone.  They  did  forbeare  that  Thursday  sermon,  but  in  ye  after- 
noone  againe  on  ye  Fiyday  If'  Valteille  came  with  ye  Elders,  and  used 
sundry  arguments  and  much  entreaty  in  the  case,  I  acquainted  D' 
Jackson  and  D'  Blechynden  (the  Seane  of  Lichfield  being  not  at 
home  either  of  those  dayes),  and  tbeyr  opinion  was  (as  was  myne 
also)  that  they  might  on  ye  Sundays,  M'  Vulteille  only  officiating 
for  a  time,  they  makinge  their  houre  half  an  houre  later  than  ours, 
they  all  entering  at  our  South  Q-ate,  and  they  using  care  y'  no  suspected 
person  nor  of  any  suspected  family  should  come ;  and  as  for  Thursday 
sermon  it  was  wished  they  would  forbeaie  till  ye  full  of  ye  moone,  all 
which  I  imparted  to  Mr.  Yulteille  and  one  of  the  elders  and  they 
accepted. 

Fryday,  ye  21".    I  nayled  up  ye  Greate  Fosterae. 
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Sattnrdfty,  ye  W^  of  Septemb.,  H'  Deuie,  D*  Jftckwo,  IX  CMtn- 
bon  A I  (ao  more  being  then  at  home),  ordered  j*  our  loleiniie  Cathe- 
disle  pisjers  eboold  be  diacontmned  for  a  time,  the  Quire  licensed 
(?  incensed)  and  plaine  prayera  only  had  there  after  Parish  Church 
manner,  induced  thereunto  by  tlie  greate  danger  both  of  o'  Church 
and  in  the  City,  by  example  of  ye  Church  of  Westminster,  and  by 
adrice  of  ^  Edward  Masters  A  Sir  William  Brockman. 

We  would  bope  that  the  Vice-Dean's  efforts  to  shut  the 
dread  disease  out  of  the  predncts  were  successful,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Register  book  of  burials  in  the  Cathedral  contains 
no  evidence  of  any  exceptional  mortality  that  year,  it  would 
appear  that  the  precautions  taken  were  effectiTe  and  that  the 
plague  was  stayed.* 

It  was  during  Ludd's  Head-mastership  that  tiie  Cathedral 
Statutes  received  their  final  revision  at  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
lAud.  The  additions  and  amendments  made  were  very  con- 
siderable, hot  we  are  of  course  only  concerned  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  School.  The  alterations  or  amplifications  now 
introduced  fall  under  five  heads ;  [i]  Procedure  for  the  elec- 
tion of  King's  Scholars,  (ii)  Provision  for  periodical  examina- 
tions of  the  whole  School,  (iii)  The  appointment  of  Monitors* 
(it)  The  revival  of  the  Common  Hall,  (v)  Attendance  at  the 
Cathedral. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  Henry  VHIth's  statutes  hod  said 
little  more  than  that  fifty  poor  scholars  should  be  maintained 
by  the  Bean  and  Chapter. 

A  long  paragraph  was  now  introduced  giving  explicit 
directions  as  to  the  procedure  to  be  observed  in  making  the 
elections.  The  general  tenor  of  this  clause  is  that  the  election 
to  King's  Scholarships  should  be  held  once  a  year  immediately 
after  the  St.  Katherine's  Audit  (November  25th).  On  the  day 
appOLuted,  the  Dean  (or  in  his  absence  the  Vice  Dean),  together 

*  Mr.  C.  B.  L.  Fletcher,  in  the  second  voliune  of  his  amusing  IiUroduc- 
Uny  Hittory  if  England  (Uurray,  1907),  has  inserted  a  letter  from  an 
imsgiiiarj  school  boj,  who  describes  to  bis  father  the  precautions  taken 
against  tbe  plague  at  Etou  CoUege,  in  the  following  terms.  "  Uonuer'd 
Father,  we  are  all  ordered  to  smoak  tobacco  daily  because  of  the  plag.  Z 
find  it  agreeth  very  ill  with  my  stomach ;  we  here  that  the  Winton  Scholera 
be  all  seat  home,  and  the  Bcbole  closed  this  six  mooethi.  I  would  the  plag 
might  inerease  to  that  hMght  here." 
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with  all  the  Cautms  in  residence  who  might  be  willing  to  take 
part,  were  to  aesemble  in  the  Onuomar  School,  and  there,  after 
on  oath  had  been  administered  to  them  and  to  the  Head- 
master that  they  would  conduct  the  proceedings  witih  absolute 
fairness,  they  were  forthwith  to  commence  the  examination, 
taking  care  to  elect  from  the  candidates  a  number  likely  to  be 
sufficient  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  during  the  subsequent  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  were  successful  were  then  to  be 
entered  on  two  indented  schedules,  one  of  which  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Head-master  and  the  other  retained  by  the 
Chapter  Clerk.  Several  bundles  of  these  indentures  are  extant 
among  the  Chapter  Archives,  and  in  them  all  the  names  are 
arranged  in  three  columns,  headed  respectively  "  prte-elected," 
"elected,"  and  "admitted  to  the  year  of  gracje," 

The  candidates  who  were  "  elected  "  could  at  once  take  np 
their  scholarships,  whereas  those  who  were  merely  "  pm-elected  " 
had  to  wait  imtil  vacancies  occurred  during  the  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  original  statute,  the  normal  tenure  of  a  Scholar- 
ship waa  for  four  years,  but,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  in  certain  cases  a  fifth  year  might  be  added,  and  this 
would  be  the  "year  of  grace"  referred  to  above.  A  similar 
system  is  stiU  in  rogue  in  many  Oxford  Colleges. 

The  second  innovation  introduced  by  Archbishop  Laud 
related  to  the  appointment  of  Monitors,  chosen  from  the 
steadier  scholars  {gravioribus  discipttlis),  whose  duty  as  defined 
by  the  statute  was  "  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
other  boys  as  well  in  Church  as  in  School  and  elsewhere  lest 
anything  unseemly  or  disgraceful  be  done.*'  The  possibility  of 
a  Monitor  being  himself  guilty  of  sins  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  though  unthinkable  in  the  present  day,  was  not 
ignored  by  Laud,  who  added  a  clause  to  the  e£Fect  that  "  if  any 
Monitor  shall  hare  done  amiss  or  been  negligent  in  his  office, 
he  shall  be  well  flogged  as  on  example  to  the  rest."  We 
have  no  evidence  as  to  the  occurrence  of  so  regrettable  a 
calamity,  and  we  may  probably  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  King's  School  Monitors  in  Stuart  days  furnished  as  valuable 
an  element  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  the  promotion 
of  good  moral  tone  as  they  do  to-day. 

With  regu^  to  the  periodical  examinations  of  the  whole 
School,  Laud's  additions  to  the  statutes  made  ample  provision. 
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A  grand  ajmnal  field  day  was  to  be  held  after  the  St.  Katherine's 
Audit  in  each  year,  at  which  all  the  boys  in  the  School  were  to 
be  "  carefully  examined  "  by  the  Dean,  the  Canom  in  residence, 
and  the  Head-maater.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  examination 
the  general  results  were  to  be  embodied  in  a  written  report 
addressed  to  the  Archbishop,  in  which  notice  should  be  taken 
not  only  of  the  proficiency  of  the  boys  but  also  of  the  diligence 
or  slackness  (dendia)  of  the  Masters.  In  addition  to  this 
annual  examination,  the  new  statutes  provided  that  quarterly 
examinations  should  be  held  by  two  of  the  Canons  specially 
elected  for  this  purpose  at  the  Annual  Audit,  who  should 
further  "certify  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their  next  audit 
any  de&.ult  either  on  the  part  of  Masters  or  boys  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  punishment  according  to  their  deserts." 
From  the  above  regrulations  it  will  be  seen  that  at  Canterbury 
the  era  of  examinations  set  in  at  a  comparatively  early  date, 
but  the  terrors  of  these  frequent  ordeals  may  have  been  to  some 
extent  tempered  (as  fat  as  the  boys  were  concerned)  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  Masters  were  also  on  their  trial.  These 
quarterly  inspections  were  perhaps  not  long  uLaintained,  but  an 
annual  autumnal  examination  of  all  the  boys  in  the  School  by 
two  Members  of  the  Chapter  survived  until  quite  recent  times. 
Many  O.K.S.  now  living  retain  pleasant  recollections  of 
examinationB  conducted  by  genial  Canons,  not  always  in  the 
School  as  the  statutes  provide,  but  in  the  cosy  libraries  or 
dining  rooms  of  their  prebendal  houses,  where  the  wind  was 
generally  mercifully  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb,  though  to 
this  paternal  atmosphere  there  were  occasional  exceptions,  as, 
for  instance,  when  the  examiner  happened  to  be  an  ex-Uead- 
master,  and  like  an  old  war  borse  at  a  review  charged  with  un- 
expected energy  against  ranks  expecting  less  vigorous  methods. 
As  to  the  revival  of  the  "  Common  table "  in  the  Mint 
Yard  tiie  claase  added  to  the  statute  scarcely  amounted  to  more 
than  a  recommendation.  The  Masters  and  Scholars  were  te 
have  their  "  Commons  "  in  the  Peticanons'  Hall  "  if  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  could  conveniently  arrange  that  this  should  be 
done."  With  this  expression  of  a  pious  vrish,  the  Archbishop 
was  content  to  leave  the  matter  "to  t&ecoiwcienc«"  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  and  they  apparently  discreetly  let  tbe  matter  alone. 
With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  boys  at  the  Cathedral 
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semcee  a  clause  was  now  introduced  into  the  xzxixth  Statute, 
which  provided  for  their  attendance  on  the  Vigils  of  feasts  as 
well  as  upon  the  festival  itself,  and  at  daily  prayers  which  were 
to  be  said  at  six  o'clocli  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  in  "  some 
Chapel  or  other  place  in  the  Church  set  apart  for  that  purpose 
bj  the  Dean,"  where  a  short  plain  service  without  chanting 
should  be  recited  daily  b;  the  Minor  Canon  of  the  week. 

The  place  selected  b;  Dean  Bargrave  for  these  early 
morning  devotions  was  the  Chapter  House,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  divine  worship  immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery,  and  the  tolling  of  Bell  Harry,  which  may 
still  be  heard  at  5.45  in  suouuer  uid  6.45  in  winter,  is 
a  survival  of  the  Matin  bell,  which  for  so  many  years  used  to 
call  the  King's  Scholars  and  others  to  early  prayers  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  Chapter  House  was  at  this  time,  and  earlier, 
known  as  the  Sermon  House,  from  tiie  fact  that  since  the  days 
of  King  Eidward  YI.  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  congregation, 
^ter  attending  prayers  in  the  Choir,  to  adjourn  thither  to  hear 
the  sermon. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  King's  Scholars  in  Choir  in  the 
accouQt  of  a  certain  Lieutenant  from  Norwich,  who  made  a  tour 
through  England  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Cathedrals  in 
the  year  1635.  Of  Canterbury  he  writes,  "  1  heard  the  fayre 
oi^fan,  sweet  and  tunable,  and  a  deep  and  ravishing  consort  of 
Qoiristers,  and  a  tnowy  ^owd  of  King'i  Scholan  which  wwe 
Jifiy  in  nvmber."* 

In  the  Sermon  house  the  boys  sat  in  their  own  gallery, 
where,  during  the  extremely  prolix  discourses  of  the  Elizabetiian 
and  Stuart  divines,  they  were  kept  in  order  not  by  their 
own  Masters  but  by  a  sort  of  bedel.  This  we  learn  from  the 
following  petition  which  one  Stephen  Prescott,  a  lay  brother  of 
St.  John's  Hospital,  Northgate,  presented  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. :  "  Sheweth, 
that  M'  Browne  late  M'  of  the  King's  Schollers  in  his  lifetime 
did  appoint  one  Thomas  Flood  to  look  to  the  doore  of  ihe 
Sermon  house  of  the  said  Church  where  the  said  schollers 
usually  sit  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and  prevent  others  going 
upp  into  the  gallery,  and  for  his  tardy  paines  herein,  allowed 

•  LanidoKne  MSS.,  No.  213.  British  Museum ;  tXto  see  GeiUUman'* 
MoffOtine,  1858,  p.  486 
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him  in  hie  lifetime,  and  since  to  your  petitioner,  6*  a  quarter  for 
the  same  anrice,  Wherefore  your  petitioner  humbly  desireB  to 
know  your  worsbippes  pleasure  whether  or  no  he  ehall  in  that 
same  manner  continue  bis  care  and  paines,  and  also  if  it  may 
stand  with  your  worshippes  favour  to  allow  him  the  like  allow- 
ance,  he  being  a  poor  man,  aud  also  to  allow  his  arrears  behind 
which  come  to  ixx'."* 

Archbishop  Laud  disliked  the  unseemly  rush  from  the 
Choir  to  the  Sermon  House  after  prayers  were  concluded,  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  put 
a  stop  to  the  practice,  and  ordered  that  the  sermon  should  in 
future  be  preached  in  the  Choir. 

The  innovation,  however,  was  not  approved  by  the  Puritans, 
who  were  watching  with  jealous  apprehension  Laud's  ^orts  to 
introduce  a  more  reverent  and  dignified  ordering  of  the 
Church's  services.  Li  January  1641-2  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
puritanical  party  [strong  in  Canterbury  owing  to  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  Calvinists)  found  open  expression,  and  divine  service 
in  tiie  Choir  was  interrupted  by  load  cries  of  "  This  is 
idolatry "  and  "  Down  with  the  Altar."t  The  Cathedral 
dignitaries  were  seriously  alarmed,  and  recognizing  that  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  discontent  was  the  removal  of  the 
sermon  from  the  Chapter  House  to  the  Choir,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  "We  doe  therefore  think  fitt  for  the 
quieting  of  them  y'  the  sermons  be  preached  againe  in  the 
Chapter  house  as  formerly,  till  such  time  as  M'  Deane  shall  be 
returned  unto  us,  to  whom  with  assistance  of  y"  Chapter  wee 
think  a  more  full  and  final  decision  and  ordering  hereof  ought 
to  be  reserved," 

The  storm  that  was  brewing  could  not,  however,  be  so  easily 
diverted  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  hoped.  On  August  30th  in 
the  same  year,  Colonel  Sandys  with  a  troop  of  Parliamentary 
liorse  took  possession  of  the  Cathedral,  "  overthrew  the 
Communion  table,  tore  down  the  velvet  Cloth  from  before  it, 
de&oed  the  goodly  screen,  or  tabernacle  work,  violated  the 

*  MUcdloMont  FetUiont  to  tie  Dean  and  Chapter,  Cathedral  Iiibrary. 

t  AmoagHt  the  munerouB  fittings  added  to  the  Choir  of  the  Cathedral 
dniing  this  period  was  "  a  Communion  table  of  degrees,"  for  which 
Oeorg«  Iiaimoelot  the  joiner  was  paid  30s.  The  introdaotion  of  this  table 
approached  b;  "degrees,"  or  steps,  was  made  one  of  the  articles  in  Uw 
indictment  against  Laud  in  Sf  aroh  1643. 
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moaoments  of  the  dead,  spoiled  ttie  oi^ane,  break  down  the 
ancient  rails  and  seats  with  the  brazen  eagle  that  did  support 
the  Bible,  forced  open  the  Cupboards  of  the  singing  men,  rent 
some  of  their  surplices  and  gowns  and  Bibles,  and  carried  awaj 
others,  mangled  all  the  serrice  books ....  and  further  expressed 
their  mahce  upon  the  arras  hangings  in  the  Quire  representing 
the  whole  story  of  our  Saviour."* 

A  lamentable  spectacle  must  have  been  witnessed  by  masters 
and  boys,  when  on  the  following  Sunday  they  took  their  accus- 
tomed places  in  the  desecrated  choir,  and  deep  must  hare  been 
their  indignation  when  they  learned  that  no  one  had  been  more 
prominent  in  the  work  of  destruction  than  Eichard  Culmer, 
the  notorious  "  Blue  Dick,"  himself  an  erstwhile  King's  Scholar, 
who  not  only  took  an  active  part  in  the  destruction  and 
desecration  of  the  fabric,  but  employed  his  pen  to  boast  of  the 
ruin  and  desolation  in  which  he  had  shared.f 

Very  different  was  the  part  played  by  another  old  King's 
Scholar.  It  is  to  William  Sonmer  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  font  whic^  still  stands  in  the  nave  of  the  Catiiedral. 
When  the  font  (which  had  lately  been  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral by  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  a  Canon  of  Can- 
terbury), was  demolished  by  the  Puritans,  Somner  contrived  to 
possess  himself  of  the  scattered  fragments,  which  he  kept  con- 
cealed imtil  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  enabled  him  to 
bring  them  out  of  their  hiding  place,  and  re-erect  the  font  in 
its  former  position. 

The  Iconoclastic  zeal  of  Culmer  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  reverent  conservatism  of  Somner,  in  the  following  elegiac 
couplets,  written  by  Charles  Fotherby,  O.K.S.,  and  grandson 
of  Dean  Fotherby : — 

Heu  lapidum  vetienuida  Btruea !  aic  corruls  Mdes 
Sacrilegn  baa  audent  bIc  temerare  manuB  P 

Qu&eq'  f eneetrarum  fracta  eat  sacra  pagina !  TUltua 
Amplius  et  vitreoa  nee  pi&  turba  atupet. 

Cceruleo  quotiea  me  pictns  demon  amictu 

Terruit?  Huic  rabies  Culmeri&oa  favet. 

•  Prom  a  Letter  addrenaed  by  Dr.  Pask«,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  ot 
Chriet  Church,  to  aa  Honourable  Lord,  printed  in  London,  September  Oth, 
1642. 

t  See  Cathedral  Netne*  Jrom  Canlerbitrif,  by  Bichard  Cnlmer,  1644, 
prtated  in  the  ChnHidt^oal  History  of  Canterbury  GatJiedral,  by  Q.  S .,  1883. 
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Hino  qaantiun  nostro  fionmero  Ecclem  debet 

Hie  nptas  nnlk  lege  recenut  opes. 
Hio  prueiun  templi  roitori  inrtaunt  honoreiu 

Integra  sont  acripta  et  monumenta  Buia.* 

How  the  School  fared  daring  the  great  civil  war  which 
followed  we  hare  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  would  hope  that 
the  boast  which  South  made  of  his  schoolfellows  at  Westmin- 
ster may  have  been  eqoallj  applicable  to  the  Canterbary  boys, 
"  in  the  worst  of  times  we  were  always  King's  Scholars,  not 
only  in  name  but  in  reality."  But  however  this  may  have  been 
with  regard  to  the  boys,  the  Head-master's  loyalty  was  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. In  January,  1645,  John  Ludd  was  summoned  before 
the  Deputy  lAeutenaut  of  the  County,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City,  to  answer  "  certain  scandalous  charges." 
The  same  thing  happened  again  in  the  following  year,  but  un- 
fortunately there  is  nothing  to  shew  what  the  chains  were,  or 
what  was  the  result  of  l^e  examination.t  But  Ludd  was  left 
undisturbed  in  his  office,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  brother  Thomas,  who  was  a  "  Parlia- 
ment man,"  was  a  person  of  no  httle  importance  amongst  the 
City  fathers. 

For  three  years  longer  John  Ludd  retained  his  mastership, 
but  in  the  same  year  that  witnessed  that  "most  unworthy  deed 
of  all,"  the  execution  of  King  Charles  I.,  Ludd  died  quietly  at 
his  post,  after  nearly  thirty-nine  years  of  service  as  UBher  and 
Master.  He  was  buried  on  the  14th  of  September,  1649,  either  in 
the  Cathedral  or  Cloister,  but  no  inscription  marks  the  place  of  his 
interment.  In  his  will  he  mentions  his  wife  UiUiceut,  bis  son 
John,  who  was  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  two  daughters, 
but  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  document  is  a  list  of  the 
books  which  he  bequeathed  to  various  friends.  From  this  we 
learn  that  the  contents  of  a  head-master's  library  in  the  middle 
of  the  17*  century  included  the  following  works :  Servius'  Com- 
mentary on  Virgil;  copies  of  Homer,  Horace,  and  Virgil;  D' 
King's  Leetiwea  on  Jonah ;  D'  Clerk's  Sermone  ;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia ;  Budaeus'  Epiatola  Civilea  ;  Josephna'  Jewish  AtUiquitiea  ; 
TeuceHs  De  Btemojnacit ;   Du  MouHn's  TroaUaea  on  the  Church  ; 

*  White  Eennett's  "  Life  of  Somner,"  prefixed  U>  Somner's  Gavelkind,  p.  20. 
t  Proeeedingfl  of  the  Contmittee  for  Plondered  Ministen. 
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Cteliofl  Bhodigenufi,  i^  Ijodirico  Bic^aeri's  EDcyclopsdio, 
entitled  AniiquarttTn  Lsetiontan  Libr.  xvi.  A  Bomewhat  motlej 
array,  but  no  doubt  representiiiif  the  rery  choicest  flowers 
of  Ludd'B  litetary  garden.* 

Edward  Browne,  M.A.,  who  had  already  been  Lower  Master 
for  Birteen  years,  Bocceeded  Ludd  in  the  autumn  of  1649. 
Nothing  IB  known  with  certainly  as  to  his  antecedents-t  ^or 
is  it  easy  to  answer  the  question  to  whom  he  owed  his 
appointment.  Deans  and  Chapters  had  been  abolished  through- 
out the  country,  and  their  revenues  sequestrated  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (1649),  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  who  now  acted 
in  tiie  place  of  the  dissolved  governing  body.  There  was,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  resident  in  the  precincts  a  person  of  much 
importance,  viz..  Captain  Thomas  Monins,  who  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  period  acted  as  receiver-general  of  the  seques- 
trated Church  estates.  Monins,  who  had  been  himself  educated 
at  the  School  under  Ludd,  seems  to  have  acted  with  much 
moderation  in  his  ofiSce,  and  to  have  used  his  influence  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  so  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
was  instrnmental  in  preserving  the  Cathedral  from  further 
desecration,  and  restrained  as  far  as  he  was  able  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  within  the  precincts.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
during  the  interregnum  Monins  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
govemmmt  of  the  8<^o6I,  and  that  he  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  its  masters.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  both  master  and  usher  were  in  their  places  in  1650, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  Minute  in  the  Bnrgmote  Book 
of  the  City,  under  date  September  3"". 

Whereu  M'  Pollen,  M'  Lee  and  M'  Lndd,  members  of  thia  house, 
have  made  it  appear  unto  thia  Court  by  their  particular  bill,  that  they 
have  expended  and  laid  out  about  soliciting  and  promoting  of  the  bun- 

*  In  the  ChaptOT  Libni7  there  ig  a  copy  of  Dr.  Hadrian  Saravia'i 
Direrai  Tractatna  Theologin,  1611,  which  has  the  following  note  on  a  flyleaf 
"  Gnl.  Sc»nneri  ex  dono  Y.C.D.  Johannis  Lnddi  pmceptoris,  nt  et  amici  aui 
quondam  chariBsimi,  Bchohe  regin  apnd  Cantoar*  Qymnasiarchs,  doctisa' 
dignias'  qui  prater  hnnc,  plurea  alios  hsud  minoria  nota  libroa,  eidem,  teata- 
mento  facto  oontulit  A.S.  1649." 

t  He  may  have  been  tile  Edward  Browne  who  (aa  Anthenj  Wood  tella 
ua)  waa  licenaed  to  act  an  a  Schoolmaater  at  Acriae  in  1630,  and  may,  per- 
hapa,  be  identified  with  the  Cleric  of  the  aame  name  who  was  institnted  l« 
^he  YicaTsge  of  Buckland,  near  Farenbam.  in  1642, 
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Deu  of  charitKblea  (eliaritiet)  rel&tiiig  to  thia  Cit7,  and  the  six  pieoclieri 
of  the  Cftthedr&le  Church,  and  to  the  Schoole  and  Almei  people  of  the 
nme  church,  the  sum  of  x*i"  iiij*  u*.  Aod  whereaa  the  Court  doth 
oonceare  that  one-third  part  of  the  aaid  charges  to  be  honie  by  this 
Ci^  is  more  than  their  equall  propartion  (the  ScoUera  and  Alma 
people  left  out),  yet  this  Court  doth  conceare  it  fitt  notwithatanding 
that  thia  City  aholl  beare  and  pay  the  sum  of  vii*'  iiij'  ix'  of  the  afore- 
aud  sum  ....  And  the  Court  doth  desire  the  said  M'  Pollen 
and  M'  Ludd  to  attend  the  said  eix  preachers  and  the  achoolmaster 
and  usher  of  the  said  Schole  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of  the 
said  sum  of  ix"  the  remainder  of  the  said  sum  of  xtI"  iiij*  ix'  which 
thia  Court  doth  conceare  they  will  most  readily  pay  and  satisfy. 
Sep'"  S"",  1650. 

Inasmuch  as  the  revennes  of  all  G-rammar  Schooh  had  by 
the  Act  for  abolishing  Deans  and  Chapters  been  especially 
reserved  to  their  original  uses,  it  is  difficult  to  sae  why  the  City 
&thers  thought  that  the  Schoolmasters  could  be  justly  charged 
for  expenses  incurred  in  preserving  what  was  already  theirs  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  Bui^hmote  book  does  not  tell  what 
replies  the  masters  made  to  this  demand. 

In  the  parliamentary  surrey  that  was  now  taken  of  all  the 
estates  of  the  Church,  the  premises  of  the  King's  School  are 
described  as  follows : — 

The  Latin  Schoole. 
All  that  large  echoolehouse  commonly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  the  King's  Schoole  situate  &  being  within  the  Mynt  ....  and 
one  little  dwelling  house  adjoining  to  the  aaid  schoole  house, 
commonly  called  the  Schoolemaster'a  houae,  consiating  of  a  hall, 
a  parlor,  a  Kitchen,  a  wash  houae,  a  woodhonse,  aix  Chambera,  an  old 
Kitchen  &  a  bttle  garden  thereto  belonging,  being  in  present 
possession  not  demised  to  any  particular  person. 

The  TJaher'a  Honse. 
All   that  messuage  or  Tenement  commonly  called  the  TTsher's 
houae  of  the  King'a  Schoole,  situate  &  brang  in  the  Mint  aforesaid, 
consisting  of  a  Hall,  a  parlor,  fire  Chambers,  a  wash  house,  a  wood- 
house  &  a  little  garden  apott,  Ac which  messuage  is  in  present 

poBsesaion  not  demised  to  any  particular  person.* 

*  A  Surrer  of  lands  taken  in  acoordanee  with  the  Act  for  abolishing  of 
Peana  and  Chapters,  1650,  in  the  Chapter  Library. 
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For  those  who  wish  to  fona  a  clear  idea  of  the  condiiion  of 
the  Eing'a  School  aa  it  was  in  Stuart  times,  this  docnment  is 
of  the  highest  importance,  as  it  gives  a  definite  and  particular 
account  of  the  exact  amount  of  accommodation  which  was 
provided  in  the  old  Schoolhouse  and  Usher's  lodging.  Indeed, 
the  account  is  so  precise  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to 
enlarge  upon  it.  The  Survey  goes  on,  after  this,  to  mention 
four  other  small  houses  which  were  at  that  time  (and  indeed  to 
a  much  later  date)  standing  io  the  Mint  Yard. 

Edward  Browne  kept  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  the 
King's  School  all  through  those  troubled  years  when  England 
lay  under  the  domination  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  he  died, 
while  still  in  hie  office,  in  the  year  that  witnessed  also  the 
death  of  the  great  Protector.*  By  his  will,  which  was  proved 
in  Londtm  June  29th,  1669,  he  bequeathed  all  his  plate  and 
goods  in  the  School  house  to  his  wife  Barbara.  This  lady  was 
the  dat^hter  of  Mr.  John  Dawson,  "  a  gentleman  of  Kent  who 
suffered  great  loss  on  account  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King," 
She  WEis  married  thrice,  and  exhibited  the  best  taste  in  her 
choice  of  husbands,  for  each  of  them  had  been  educated  at  the 
King's  School !  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Edward 
Browne,  she  married  William  Somner,  the  antiquary  and 
historian.  She  survived  him,  and  in  1669  became  the  wife  of 
Henry  Hannington,  Yicar  of  Elham,  who  also  was  an  Old 
King's  Scholar. 

In  the  present  Chapter  we  have  attempted  to  draw  together 
the  scanty  threads  of  iuformatiou  by  which — though  very 
imperfectly — the  history  of  the  School  and  its  masters  may  be 
traced  during  the  century  which  elapsed  between  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
No  period  in  the  social  history  of  England  is  of  greater 
importance  than  this.  The  last  relics  of  feudalism  were  swept 
away,  the  narrow  bonds  of  caste  and  prejudice  were  loosened, 
and  the  ignorance  and  pedantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  place 
to  the  sudden  development  of  learning  and  literature,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  work  of  Erasmus  and  his  con/r^M,  In 
religious  matters,  though,  the  upheaval  had  been  too  violent, 
and  a  whole  century  was  to  elapse  before  a  compromise  was 

•  "July  22,  1658,  buried  M'  Edward  Browne." 
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^ected  and  a  poeitiou  of  atability  was  again  asstuned.  During 
'Uie  period  which  we  are  now  discussing,  the  Church  from  the 
hroadminded,  tolerant  ProtestantiBm  of  Elizaheth  passed  throogh 
all  tfa  e  variouB  grades  that  lay  between  the  recklees  Chnrchmao- 
ship  of  Archbishop  I^nd  on  the  one  hand  and  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  the  Puritan  divines  on  the  other.  The  fortunes  of  tlie 
King's  School  have  ever  been  bound  cloeel;  with  those  of  the 
great  Cathedral,  and  in  the  microcosm  of  the  School  changes 
must  have  been  felt  as  violent  as  those  that  were  taking  place  in 
the  Church.  The  work  of  tiie  Head-master  to  maintain  the 
position  of  tiie  School  must  have  been  difficult  indeed,  especially 
when  the  "  Act  for  the  abolishing  of  Deans  and  Chapters " 
removed  the  governing  body  of  the  School  at  a  blow.  To  the 
bojB  the  changes  in  the  ritual  in  their  regular  devotions  in  the 
Cathedral  must  have  seemed  revolntionaiy,  and  indeed  the 
interval  in  time  was  so  short  that  some  boys  who,  as  young  King's 
Scholars,  had  attended  the  visitations  of  Archbishop  Laud  may, 
in  the  closing  years  of  their  school  career,  have  seen  Cromwell's 
Dragoons  stationed  witiiin  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral  and 
witnessed  the  rathless  vandalism  of  the  Puritans.* 

So  tax  little  has  been  said  aa  to  the  iotemal  life  of  the 
School  during  this  period,  of  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  masters,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  games  indulged  in  by 
the  boys.  Indeed,  of  the  former  of  these  there  is  little  that 
can  be  said,  for  no  materials  are  extant  from  which  any  picture 
of  usages  or  costoma  peculiar  to  Canterbury  School  can  be 
drawn.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  in 
schools  of  similar  size  and  purpose  the  teaching  curriculum  did 
not  vary  greatly,  and  we  should  perhaps  be  justified  in  referring 
to  what  has  been  recorded  of  other  schools  in  order  to  draw 
our  conclusions  as  to  the  methods  maintained  at  Canterbury. 

Charles  Hoole,  who  was  Head-master  of  Botherham  Grammar 
School  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  has  left  us  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  picture  of  what  he  found  there  on  his  appoint- 
ment about  1030.  In  his  little  book  entitled  "  A  New  Discovery 
of  the  old  Art  of  Teaching  School,"  Hoole  has  set  down  exactly 


*  "  I  TiBit«d  the  CaUiedTall  at  C&nterbnij,  thm  in  gr«at  splendour,  thow 
fuQonswiiidowB being intire,  since  demoliah'd  b; the  Fhuiatiqg."  (Evtljftii 
J)i4try,  VM  Odober  IMl.) 
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the  methods  adopt«(t  by  his  predeceasors,  and  ezpreaslj  states 
that  they  were  the.  same  "  as  m.ost  sckoole  Mastere  yet  iwe."  Let 
us  see  then  what  these  methods  were.  According  to  Hoole 
(whose  descriptioTt  we  slightly  abridge),  "the  custom  was  to 
enter  boys  to  the  school  one  by  one  aa  they  were  fit  for  the 
Accedents,  and  to  let  them  proceed  therein  severally  till  bo 
many  others  came  to  them,  as  were  fit  to  be  ranted  with  them 
in  a  form.  These  were  firet  put  to  read  the  accidents  and 
afterwards  made  to  commit  it  to  memory,  which,  when  they 
had  done,  they  were  eiercised  in  construing  and  parsing  the 
examples  in  the  English  rules,  and  this  was  called  the  first 
form,  which  was  required  to  say  four  lessons  a  day,  but  of  the 
other  forms  a  part  and  a  lesson  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  lesson 
only  in  the  afternoon." 

"  The  work  of  the  second  form  was  as  follows : — 

1.  To  repeat  the  accedeiits  of  Parts. 

2.  To  say  forenoon  lessons  in  propria  qua  maribus  and  as  in 
prasenti,  which  they  repeated  memoriter,  construed  and  parsed. 

3.  To  repeat  by  heart,  construe,  and  parse  an  afternoon 
lesson  in  Bententia  Pueriles. 

4.  On  Friday  they  repeated  their  tasks  memoriter  and  parsed 
their  sentences  out  of  the  English." 

"  The  third  form  was  enjoined  to  repeat  two  parts  t(^ther 
every  morning  out  of  the  accidents,  and  the  other  out  of  that 
prementioned  part  of  the  grammar,  and  together  with  their 
parts  each  one  was  made  to  form  one  person  of  a  verb  active  in 
any  of  the  four  conjugations.  Their  forenoon  lessons  were  in 
SyntasiB,  which  they  used  to  say  momoriler,  then  to  construe 
and  parse  only  the  words  which  contained  the  force  of  the 
Rule.  Their  afternoon  lessons  on  two  days  of  the  week  were 
in  .Xsop's  Fables,  and  on  two  days  of  the  week  in  Cato,  both 
of  which  they  construed  and  parsed,  and  said  Catu  memoriter^ 
These  lessons  they  translated  into  English,  and  repeated  all  on 
Fridays  construing  out  their  translations  into  Latin." 

"  The  fourth  form,  having  ended  Syntaxia,  first  repeated  it 
and  propria  qaa  marihus,  etc.,  together  for  parts,  and  formed 
a  person  of  a  verb  passive  as  they  did  the  Active  before.  For 
afternoon  lessons  they  read  Terence  two  days,  and  Mantuau 
(sic)  two  days,  which  they  translated  into  English  and  repeated 
on  Fridays  as  before," 
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"The  fifth  form  said  one  part  in  the  Latin,  and  another  in 
the  Greek  Grammar  together.  Their  forenoon's  lecture  was  in 
Butler's  Rhetoric,  which  they  said  memoriter,  and  then  construed 
and  applied  the  examples  to  the  difinitions.  Their  afternoon 
lessons  were,  on  two  days  in  the  week,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
and  on  two  days  Tullie's  Offices,  both  of  which  they  translated 
into  Ilnglish.  They  learned  to  scan  and  prove  verses  in  Florea 
Poelamm,  and  repeated  the  week's  work  on  Friday  as  hefore." 

"The  sixth  form  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek 
Grammar,  and  formed  a  verb  active  in  every  part.  For  fore- 
noon lessons  they  read  the  Greek  Testament,  beginning  with 
St.  John's  Gospel.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were,  on  two  days 
in  the  week,  Virgil,  and  on  two  days  in  Tullie's  Orations. 
They  construed  the  Greek  Testament  into  Latin  and  tlie  rest 
into  English." 

"The  seventh  form  went  on  with  the  Greek  Grammar, 
forming  in  every  part  a  verb  passive  or  medium.  Their  fore- 
noon lessons  were  in  Isocrates,  whidi  they  translated  into 
Latin.  Their  afternoon  lessons  were,  on  two  days  in  the  week, 
in  Horace,  and  on  two  days  in  Seneca's  Tragedies,  both  of 
which  they  translated  into  English," 

"  The  eighth  form  still  continued  their  parts  in  the  Greek 
Grammar.  In  the  forenoons  they  said  lessons  in  Hesiod, 
which  they  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  afternoon's  lessons  in 
Javenal  and  afterwards  in  Persius,  which  they  translated  into 
English." 

"The  ninth,  or  highest  form,  said  morning  parts  Ln  the 
Hebrew  Grammar,  forenoon  lessons  in  Homer,  and  afternoon 
lessons  in  some  comical  author." 

"  The  manner  of  giving  lectures  when  I  came  was:  (1)  For 
the  two  highest  boys  in  the  eighth  form  to  give  lectures  to  all  the 
lower  forms,  each  week  in  his  turn.  (2)  The  highest  scholar 
in  the  School  gave  lectures  to  the  second  form.  (3)  Those  in 
the  highest  form  were  commonly  left  to  shift  for  themselves." 

"  The  manner  of  the  Master  hearing  lessons  was  this ; 
(1)  The  highest  boy  in  the  form  at  their  coming  to  suy  [ste] 
construed  his  lesson  two  or  three  times  over  till  he  was  perfect 
in  it,  that  his  fellows  might  all  learn  by  him  to  construe  as 
well  as  he ;  then  everyone  construed  according  to  the  order  in 
which  he  stood.     (2)  They  parsed  their  lessons  in  that  order 

J  2 
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that  they  had  construed  in  it.  (8)  They  tranBlated  every  day 
after  the  lesson,  and  showed  it  altogether  fair  written  on 
Fridays." 

"Their  exercises  were  these:  (1)  The  four  lower  forms 
translated  at  recant  times  out  of  some  English  book.  (2)  The 
higher  forms,  having  a  subject  given  them  every  Saturday, 
made  themes  and  verses  upon  it  against  that  day  sevennight. 
The  manner  of  collecting  phrases  was  for  the  boys  in  the 
highest  form  on  every  Friday  afternoon  to  collect  phrases  for 
tlie  lowest  forma  out  of  their  several  authors,  which  they  wiit 
and  committed  to  memory  against  Saturday  morning." 

"  The  set  times  for  disputations  were  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
at  noon,  and  the  manner  thus — one  boy  answered  his  day  by 
course  and  all  his  fellows  posed  him  out  of  any  author  which 
he  had  read  before." 

As  for  the  School  hours,  Hoole  writes  : — 

"  Though  in  many  schools  I  observe  6  o'clock  in  the  momiBg  to  be 
the  hour  for  children  to  be  fast  at  their  Book,  jet  in  most  7  is  the 
most  constant  time  both  in  vHnter  and  summer,  againet  which  hour  it 
IB  fit  every  scholar  should  be  ready  at  the  school. 

"  The  common  time  of  dismissing  schoUrs  from  school  in  the  fore- 
noon is  11  o'clock  every  day,  and  in  the  afternoons  on  Mondaies, 
Wednesdaies,  and  Fridaies  5  o'clock,  but  on  Tuesday  afternoons  4, 
and  on  Thursdays  3.  When  both  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the 
afternoon  are  hnlf  holy  days  I  think  Tuesday  the  fittest  on  vhich  to 
grant  play,  but  there  shall  be  no  play  till  1  o'clock  when  all  the 
scholars  are  met.  Tbat  all  the  school  be  dismissed  orderly  into  some 
close  (or  other  place  appointed  for  the  purpose)  near  the  school 
where  they  may  all  play  together,  uid  use  such  honest  and  harmless 
recreations  ss  may  moderately  exercise  their  bodies  and  not  at  all 
endanger  their  health  .  .  .  and  because  boys  are  apt  to  sneak  home  .  .  . 
yon  may  do  well  to  give  order  to  him  that  hath  the  Bill  of  all  'the 
names  to  call  it  over  at  any  time  amid  their  sport,  and  take  notice  of 
all  such  as  have  absented  themselves,  and  to  give  you  an  account  of 
them  when  they  return  into  the  school,  which  should  be  upon  Play 
daies  before  6  that  they  may  bless  God  for  his  provident  hand  over 
them  and  go  home."* 

*  "  A  If ew  Diseovery  of  the  old  art  of  Teaching  School,"  bj  Charles 
Hoole,  U.A^,  London,  1660.  Quoted  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  in  "  Early  York- 
shire Sohooli,"  ut  tupra. 
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From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  maaj  of  the  features 
which  mark  English  public  school  life  in  the  present  da;  were 
known  in  the  time  of  our  Stuart  ascestora.  There  were 
regular  half-holidays  maintained  for  play  and  games.  There 
was  some  bind  of  monitorial  system  in  yogne.  The  necessity 
of  keeping  a  roll-call  on  play-days  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
monitors  had  the  chai^  of  it.  In  addition  to  this  there 
appears  to  hare  been  something  corresponding  to  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  system  of  our  elementary  schools.  The  carriculnm, 
though,  which  Hoole  describes  so  explicitly,  would  fill  a  modem 
educational  expert  with  horror.  No  place  in  the  time-table  is 
assigned  for  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  there  is  no  mention 
of  Modem  Languages,  the  practical  value  of  History  and  Qeo- 
graphy  as  school  subject  was  not  realized.  Natural  Science  was 
not  to  become  a  school  subject  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
Apparently  there  was  nothing  but  the  dreary  round  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  with  an  occasional  variation  of  Divinity.  The 
tedium  of  school  hours  must  have  been  appalling,  and  yet  fine 
scholars  and  men  of  ripe  intellect  were  produced  under  this 
Boul-numbing  system.  Even  if  boys  at  Canterbury  in  their 
tender  years  were  not  taught  the  history  of  their  own  country, 
Marlowe  could  depict  the  character  of  Edward  11.  as  no  other 
has  done,  and  the  absence  of  Science  from  the  curriculum  did 
not  prevent  the  School  from  producing  a  Harvey.  Indeed,  in 
those  days  before  education  became  a  science  in  itself,  possibly 
the  very  monotony  of  the  course  ma-j  have  had  an  advantage 
in  that  it  would  check  undue  precocity  and  excessive  forcing  of 
the  intellect  in  early  years.  Jn  proof  of  this  one  ma.y  cite  the 
case  of  poor  Bichard  Evelyn,  or  of  Dr.  Clench's  son.*  fiichard 
Evelyn's  father  rightly  describes  him  as  "  a  prodigy  of  witt 
and  understanding,  for  endowment  of  mind  of  incredible  and 
rare  hopes."  Incredible  indeed  I  for  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  "  at  two  and  a  half  years  old  he  could  perfectly  read  any 
of  the  English,  Latin,  French,  or  Gothic  letters,  pronouncing 
the  first  three  languages  exactly.  Before  the  fifth  year,  or  in 
that  year,  he  had  not  only  skill  to  read  most  written  hands, 
but  to  decline  all  the  nouns,  conjugate  the  verbs  r^ular  and 

*  See  JieDiargqfJoknEtvlyn,  ed.  Bray,  uniW  the  dfttei  27tli  Junury 
1668  and  27th  Janauf  1689. 
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most  of  the  irreg^ular ;  leam'd  out  PueriliB,  got  by  heart  almost 
the  entire  vocabularj^  of  Latin  and  French  primitives  and 
words,  could  make  congruous  Syntax,  turn  EngliBh  into  Latin 
and  vice  versa,  construe  and  prove  what  he  read  and  did  the 
goremment  and  use  of  rehitives,  verbs,  substantiTes,  ellipses 
and  many  figures  and  tropes ;  began  himself  to  write  legibly 
and  ha^  a  strong  passion  for  Greek.  The  number  of  verses  he 
could  recite  was  prodigious :  when  seeing  a  Plautus  in  one's 
hand,  he  ask'd  what  book  it  was,  and,  being  told  it  was  comedy 
and  too  difficult  for  him,  he  wept  for  sorrow.  He  had  read 
^sop ;  be  had  a  wonderful  disposition  to  mathematics,  having 
by  heart  divers  propositions  of  Euclid  that  were  read  to  him  in 
play,  and  he  would  make  lines  and  demonstrate  them.  He 
had  leumed  all  his  Catechism  early,  and  understood  the 
historical  part  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament  to  a  wonder." 
Master  Evelyn  died  at  the  age  of  5  years  and  3  days.  Small 
wonder !  Master  Clench  seems  to  have  been  an  even  more 
"forward  and  precoce  youth."  But  if,  aa  seems  probable,  the 
system  which  Hoole  describes  was  indeed  that  which  "  most 
schooie  masters  yet  use,"  there  was  little  danger  that  a 
aeventeenth-century  school  would  often  produce  such  unnatural 
prodigies  as  these  two. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  the  boys  of  the  King's  School,  Canter- 
bury utilized  some  of  their  "  Play  days  "  or  whole  holidays,  we 
have  some  rather  more  definite  information,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Treasurers'  Books.  Certain  entries  therein  contained 
show  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  voted  money  towards  the 
expense  of  sports  and  foot-races  and  for  prizes.  Now  this  in 
itself  calls  for  no  special  comment,  for  although  the  modern 
system  of  Open  athletic  meetings  originated  within  living 
memory,  yet  running  and  jumping  contests  for  boys  at  school 
were  held  long  before  this.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest,  though, 
to  find  as  early  as  1626  evidence  of  an  athletic  contest  held 
against  the  boys  of  another  school.  In  that  year  the  Deun  and 
Chapter  contributed  13*.  4<f.  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  in 
sports  which  were  inter-scholastic  (cimfa-a  (dio8  ackotares).  It 
would  be  very  pleasant  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that 
nearly  three  centuries  ago  the  King's  School  boys  ran  against 
their  friends  and  rivals  of  Dover  College,  but  unfortunately  the 
modernity  of  the  latter  school  causes  us  reluctantly  to  dismiss 
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the  bypothesU !  At  the  same  time  we  oonfeaa  that  we  are  not 
a  little  puzzled  to  guess  against  what  rivals  the  Canterbuiy 
boys  were  pitted,  for  there  was  no  school  in  East  Kent  likely  to 
be  of  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  Bp<ntiDg  contest. 

There  were,  we  know,  grammar  schools  at  Wje  and  at 
Ashford ;  there  was  the  King's  School  at  Rochester ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  Cianterbury  may  have  contended  against  the  com- 
bined forces  of  these  smaller  schools.  But  in  any  case  there 
would  be  the  very  serious  difficulty  of  bringing  the  competitors 
tc^ther  in  days  when  eren  short  journeys  were  attended  by 
danger  and  LaconTenience.  The  scene  of  these  contests  was 
Barham  Downs,  probably  the  old  racecourse,  which  now  the 
members  of  the  Barham  Downs  Qolf  Clnb  use  for  their 
links.* 

Another  most  marted  feature  amongst  the  recreations  of 
the  boys  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  was  the  pro- 
duction of  stage  plays  and  speeches.  The  great  deTelo[Hnent 
of  play-acting,  so  noticeable  in  the  social  history  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  is  found  also  amongst  the  boys  at  school.  Theatrical 
representations  and  the  rehearsals  for  them  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  the  boys'  leisure  at  cer^iin  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
Chapter  made  regular  and  liberal  gmnts  towarcU  the  expenses 
of  production.f  On  this  more  will  be  added  in  a  later  chapter, 
and  at  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  boys  must  have 
bitterly  reseuted  the  action  of  the  Puritans,  who  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  this  innocent  form  of  recreation,  but  actually 

*  1626.  ScholAribns  Bchol»  gmnfttice  pro  eomm  cnrgn  contn  altoi 
achol&res  ad  duas  vices  liij*  iy*. 

1628.    Apod  Barham  downe  pro  recreationiboB  uholuiam  in  cuisu 

1632.    SchoUrium  in  eiercitatione  cnrrendi  apnd  Bridge  rij'  vi*. 

(Treatunrt'  AccounU,  tab  annis.) 
t  1621.     ScoUribuB  pro  orationibaB  sius  ad  diversas  vic«s  xxt*. 

1631.  Pro  scena  coualmenda  pro  Bkolaribas  Bchole  granunatice  ad  duas 
viceB  iii"  irij-  j". 

1632.  In  festo  Eatherine  quatuordecim  aotoribas  scholariiun  in  comedia 
pro  esrum  incitamento  xiv*,  et  pro  espeuBis  circa  diotam  oomediam  10". 

1634-5.  To  five  scholars  j'  performed  exerciseg  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Bchoole  at  Christmas  5'. 

To  three  scholars  y*  performed  the  like  initio  r^ni  domini  ragit  S". 
Eennett  senior  received  it. 
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demolished  the  hall  in  which  the  Bchool  plays  were  enacted.* 
But  the  days  of  Puritan  goremment  were  fast  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  the  Ein^s  School  boys  joined  in  the  general  rejoic- 
ing when,  at  a  date  only  two  yeara  after  the  period  of  which 
this  clupter  deals,  the  Stiiart  Monarchy  was  restored  and  the 
old  Bygtem  of  government  renewed. 

Lower  Maeten,  1615 — 1660. 

Sakdbl  Bavek,  M.A.,  of  Sidney-Snaeex  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  June  23,  1615.  He  had  been  educated  at  the 
King's  School  under  his  father  Aoger  Raven,  and  appears  in 
the  E.  S.  lists  1600—1604.  He  retained  his  post  as  lower 
master  until  1633,  when  he  was  licensed  as  Curate  of  Molash, 
and  in  December  1635  he  became  Rector  of  Brooke,  where  he 
died  early  in  1638. 

Thoxab  Robabts  succeeded  in  1633,  but  he  died  in  the 
same  year. 

Edwabd  Bbowve,  M.A.,  who  was  promoted  to  the  head- 
mastership  on  the  death  of  John  Ludd  in  1648.    (See  above.) 

RoBEBT  Cboyden,  probably  the  man  who  was  described  as 
"  literate  "  when  licensed  to  be  a  schoolmaster  at  Chartham  in 
1634,  for,  although  the  Laudian  Statutes  required  that  the 
Usher  should  be  at  least  B.A.,  they  were  probably  diaregarded 
in  1656.  Croyden  died  at  the  end  of  1660,  as  we  learn  from 
an  entxy  in  the  Treasurers'  Books,  which  records  that  "Mr. 
Kapleton  received  £10  for  the  wages  of  Mr.  Croyden,  usher, 
deceased." 


'  "This  rootD,"  aayi  GFostling,  "once  cklled  the  Dean's  great  hall,  was 
demoUahad  by  the  lealoaB  ForitanB  for  being  profaned  hy  the  King's 
Scholars  having  acted  plays  there"  (Chttling't  Walk,  p.  164,  New  Ed.). 
It  occupied  the  lite  of  the  imall  honse  in  the  Green  Court,  now  known  as 
Hodgson's  Hall. 
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Whch  the  King  came  to  enjoy  his  own  again,  the  Dean  ajid 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  (or  rather  those  of  them  who  had  but- 
TiTed  the  years  of  exile*)  found  their  way  back  to  their  dilapi- 
dated houses  in  the  Frecincte,  and  the  King's  School  received 
again  its  goreming  body.  As  soon  as  the  vacajicies  in  their 
ranks  had  been  filled  np  by  the  King,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at 
once  proceeded  to  make  such  appointments  as  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  personnel  of  the  Cathedral  esta^blishment. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  (1660)  the  staff  was  complete,  and  the 
daily  services  of  prayer  and  praise  were  held  once  more  in  the 
Choir. 

The  ijchool  in  the  Mint  Yard  had  weathered  the  storm  that 
had  swept  orer  Church  and  State,  and  had  apparently  been  at 
work  throughout  all  those  "troublous  times."  The  Usher 
Robert  Croyden  had  lately  died,  but  the  Restoration  found 
Henry  Montngu,  who,  presumably,  succeeded  Edward  Browne 
in  1658,  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Head-mastership.  But, 
since  neither  master  nor  scholars  had  been  elected  by  any 
lawfully-constituted  authority,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  lost  no 
time  in  removing  them.  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  harsh  and  unjust  measure,  but  on  closer  examination  the 
action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  seems  more  justifiable.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  scholars, 
the  statutable  conditions  governing  the  elections  had  been 
completely  disregarded.  For  example,  the  statutes  enacted 
clearly  that  no  boy  should  be  admitted  until  he  was  able  to 
undergo  successfully  the  ordeal  of  an  entrance  examination. 
Yet  some  boys  had,  during  the  past  eleven  years,  been  admitted 
scholars  who  were  unable  even  to  sign  their  names.     That  this 

*  Of  the  Ctuions,  only  lonr  surriTed  at  the  Begtoration,  via.,  Caaftubon, 
Belk,  Dd  Moulin,  and  Puke.  Dr.  Tnmer,  who  had  been  nonmuted  to  tho 
Deftaery  bj  King  Charlei  I.,  lutd  not  jtt  been  inittlled. 
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vfas  80  U  clear  from  tlie  following  transcript  o 
Treasurer's  Book  for  1660-61  ;*— 


a  page  in  the 


Pko  Teku  NiTivi 
Will.  Beike 


Hen.  Montagu 

John  Estman 

X     Jonathan     Wil- 

cock,  hia  mark 
Bob'  fflatman 
John  ti^impaon 
John  Hal  anode 
John  Parkhurst 
Thomaa  Nasee 
O    Bobert    'Saeey, 

his  mark 
John  Wood 
TituB  Harris 
Henry  Oienhridge  . 
Bobert  Cumberland. 
John  WilliamB 
Henry  Swinford 
Edw.  Aldey 
Edward  Stilling 
John  Cliambara 
ijara    Beone,    John 

Beaae'a  mother    . 
Kathahn      Braner, 

William  Blinker's 

mother 
John  Paris 
X   Hester  Keylock, 

hermark.the  boy's 

Uoses  NapletoQ 


Stifehdia  Uaqistbi  et  puebobvu  Schol. 
Gram,  ezpulsobuh. 
Giren  by  consent    to    Barling,    a 

scholar    discharged    by  mistake, 

not  being  yet  15  years  old 
To  William  Beverstock'e  mother,  a 

poore  widow,  himself  being  dis- 

chai^d 
To  M'  Montagu,  ex  decreto 
To  Henry  Eastman 


Jonathan  Wilcock  . 
To  Bobert  Blatman 
To  John  Simpson 
To  John  Hal^node  . 
To  John  Parkhurst . 
To  Thomas  Naeey   . 

To  Bobert  Nasey     . 
To  John  Wood 
To  TituB  Harris 
To  John  Oienbridge 
To  John  Cumberland 
To  John  Williaroa   . 
To  Henry  Swinford 
To  Thomai  Hales     . 
To  Edward  Stilling . 
I'o  John  Chambers  . 

To  Johu  Beane 


To  William  Brinker 
To  Samuel  Uurlston 


2    0    0 


To  Thomas  Keylock  .200 

To  M'  Moses  Napleton  for  the  wages 

of  M'  Croyden,  Usher,  deceased  .     10    0     0 

*  The  first  column  is  a  traascript  of  the  signatures  of  the  reoipleots.    It 

will  bo  uote  J  that  gome  of  thoae  who  could  write,  had  difficulties  ia  spellmg  I 
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It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  Dean  and  Chapter  ejected 
the  Master  and  scholars  in  this  wa^y,  jet  no  attempt  was  luade 
to  evade  the  payment  of  the  stipends,  and  the  Goremors  of 
the  School  appear  to  have  acted,  not  in  any  rengefol  spirit, 
bot  from  a  conscientious  desire  honourably  to  carry  ont  the 
daties  of  their  office. 

When  this  poi^iing  out  of  the  old  Puritan  leaven  had  been 
accomplished,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  proceeded  to  appoint  a  new 
mastor,  and  to  make  an  entirely  fresh  election  of  King's 
scholars.  For  the  Head-mastership  their  choice  fell  upon  John 
Paris,  M,A.,  a  son  of  Richard  Paris  of  Hothfield,  clothier. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Ashford  Grammar  School,  under 
Mr.  Baptist  Piggott,*  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1642.  The  Treasurer's  Accounts 
show  that  he  came  to  Canterbury  as  Head-master  eaily  in  1661, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  a  licence  to  teach  until  Apiil  27th, 
1663.t  This  was  the  date  of  Archbishop  Juxou's  visitation  of 
the  Cathedral,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  this  visita- 
tion that  the  licence  was  taken  out.  One  answer  returned  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  Juxon's  visitation  questions  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice.  To  the  ninth  article  making  enquiry  concern' 
ing  the  choristers,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  replied,  "  the  number 
of  the  Choristers  is  full,  and  we  have  taken  such  order  for 
their  oatechiaing  and  instructing  according  to  former  decree 
and  usage,  viz.,  by  the  Ueker  of  the  free  school." 

In  1666  John  Paris  left  Canterbiuy  for  Wye  Grammar 
School,  where  he  died  in  1677.  During  his  short  tenure  of 
office  the  Treasurer's  books  contain  two  entries  worth  record- 
ing. In  1662  the  Dean  and  Chapter  paid  £2  "  for  writing  the 
prayers  in  the  King's  Schoole  and  placing  them  in  two  tables  " ; 
and  on  May  29th  (King's  birthday  and  Restoration)  tliese  entries 
occur :  "  To  ye  boyes  for  a  bonfire  2s.  6d,,  to  6  boys  that  made 
orations  6d.,  and  for  12  books  on  that  day  at  6d.  a  book  6»," 
This  is  the  earliest  instance  we  can  find  of  the  giving  of  a  book 
as  a  prize. 

Naues  op  K.  S.,  Miubdmmkb  1661. 

Samuel  B^e,  George  Wren,  Thomas  EEawkes,  Will.  Manley, 
Thomaa    Harrie,    George    Gibba,    Simon   Gibbe,    Antony    Worlidge, 

•  O.  K.  a.     See  p.  98. 

t  "  Ad  erudiendog  pneroa  in  aohoU  regia  sire  publico  intra  precinctnm 
ccclesiae  Cathedralis." 
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Thomas  Bridge,  Bobert  Crayford,  Thomu  Turner,  Bartholomew 
Lambe,  'William  Couart,  Thomas  Yaughao,  Thomas  Kingsley,  Sobert 
Wilford,  Thomas  Gay,  Thomas  Knowler,  William  Monins,  Thomas 
OibboD,  William  JoDkine,  Henden  Pilcher,  Leonard  Sprackliug,  John 
Wraith,  Bichard  May,  Bicbard  Johnea,  John  Hurt,  Daniel  Cuckow, 
Matthew  Whiting,  Edward  Fendall,  Jonas  Warley,  John  Ererden, 
Nicholas  Burgesse,  Peter  Feke,  Antony  Fogge,  John  Fry,  Michael 
Hills,  Edwin  Flat,  Thomas  Flomer,  John  Plomer,  John  Barham, 
William  Hodges,  William  Bedgeant,  Thomas  Bourns,  Bobert  Browne, 
Bichard  Forid,  Matthew  Burnley,  Adsm  Sprackling,  Yalentine  Austin, 
Alexander  Mocket. 

Gkokqe  Lotejoy,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  sne- 
ceeded  Paris  aa  Head-master  at  Midsummer  1665.*  At  the 
time  of  hia  appointment  to  the  King's  School  he  had  already 
for  eleven  years  held  the  Head-mastership  of  Isliiig^n  Grammar 
School,  a  position  which  had  brought  bim  into  contact  with 
the  Masters  of  the  greater  London  Schools,  from  two  of  whom 
he  was  able  to  produce  testimonials  in  support  of  hia  candi- 
dature. These  letters  are  still  extant  in  the  Chapter  Libraiy, 
and  are,  perhaps,  worth  quoting  as  specimens  of  the  credentials 
offered  by  a  schoohnaster  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
Thus  John  G^ad,  who  at  this  time  presided  orer  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  certi£ed  to  Mr.  George  Ijovejoy's  "  singular 
part«  and  abilities,"  that  he  was  "of  sober  and  modest  con- 
versation, sincerely  conformable  to  ye  Church  of  England  in 
doctrinals  and  rituals,  and  withal  of  a  great  dexterity  in  ye  act 
of  promoting  youth  in  good  literature." 

The  last  sentence  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  disciplinary 
methods  for  which  Dr.  Busby  of  Westminster  (Goad's  con- 
temporary} was  famous,  but  we  may  be  wrong  in  interpreting 
Lovejoy's  "  dexterity  "  in  this  sense.  Samuel  Cromlihohne, 
Head-master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  bore  testimony  to  the 
candidate's  "  abilil^  and  experience  in  teaching  and  governing 
yoQth  "  to  his  orthodoxy,  his  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  King. 

•  The  Chapter  Act  Books  and  Treaaorer's  Accounts  from  Christmas 
1964  to  Uichaelmas  1669  are  missing,  but  LoTejoj  signed  the  latter  as 
Head-master  from  1669  to  the  date  of  his  resignation  1684,  and  Ms  epitaph 
in  St  Peter's  Church,  Thanet,  states  that  he  was  "  XIJC  Annot  S«gitB 
Schola  ArchididaKalv4  Cantvaria."  He  did  not  take  out  hii  lioenoe  till 
August  1677. 
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Lovejoy  had  served  as  a  Chaplain  in  tbe  Eing's  Army  until 
the  Royalist  forces  were  finally  shattered  at  Naseby.  After 
this  his  career  is  obscure  for  several  years,  bnt  in  the  words  of 
his  epitaph,  "  he  endured  the  worst  calamities  of  the  a^e  with 
equanimity."  About  the  year  1654  he  managed  to  get 
appointed  to  Islington  School.  To  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury,  who,  either  in  their  corporate  capacity  or  as 
individuals,  had  probably  all  suffered  more  or  less  during  the 
Puritan  ascendancy,  Lovejoy'a  record  no  doubt  appealed  with 
some  force,  and  they  seem  to  have  looked  for  no  further  candi- 
date. On  the  whole  their  confidence  was  not  misplaced,  for 
Lovejoy  for  many  years  proved  himself  an  enei^etic  and 
capable  Head-master.  If  towards  the  end  of  his  nineteen  years 
at  Canterbury  there  was  some  relaxation  of  effort,  this  was  not 
unnatural  in  a  man  who  was  then  nearly  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  whose  career  had  been  of  a  somewhat  chequered  nature. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  tenure  of  ofQce  the  School 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  it  is  to  Lovejoy's  industry  in  putting 
on  record  an  account  of  the  proceedings  observed  on  the  four 
annual  Speech-days  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  during  these 
jeara  no  little  light  is  let  in  upon  the  condition  of  the  School 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  four  Speech-days,  which  were  maintained  every  year, 
occurred  at  the  following  tim^ : — 

1.  The  birthday  and  restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 
(May  29th). 

2.  Tbe  Popish  Conspiracy,  commonly  called  Gunpowder  Plot 
(November  5th). 

3.  The  winter  breaking-ap  of  the  School. 

4.  The  Lenten  disputations  (of  which  an  account  will  be 
given  later) . 

On  these  four  occasions,  speeches,  verses  and  other 
exercises  were  pubHcIy  recited  by  the  boys  before  the  Dean  and 
Canons  and  other  invited  guests,  and  the  Head-master  made  it 
his  regular  custom  to  transcribe  them  in  a  bulky  folio  volume, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Chapter  Library.* 

The  title  page  of  the  book  is  as  follows : — 

0KA.TIOirXB  XT  CaKMIMA  |  ALIAQrX  |  EXXBCITIA  |  QlTA  COUPOSITA 
TITBBDirT  I  IN  HATIVrrATXH   XT  BEDITITH   SESIB  CaBOLI   SECTlflll.      Ik 

*  Freii  Mark,  Y.  11, 
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SCXPHVEEAH  ViTlStiBVJt  COHBFIBATIOBGU  |  In  BTXMU,EH  ScHO- 
LARIHH  MTBBIOHEM  |  In  QcADBAOEBIHALIB  VICTOBI^  SHATUU  |  Et 
POBIICE  HABITA  |  CoBAM  DeCANO  ET  CaSONICIS  ALIlSliUK  AUDITORI- 
BUB  I  A  SCHOLASTICIB  IN  BEOIA  SCBOLA  |  CaNTCAEIA  |  OeOEQIO 
LOTEJOT,  A,M,,  ABCniDTDABCALO. 

The  majority  of  these  compoaitions  are  in  Latin — Greek  is 
indulged  in  very  aparingly — but  there  are  &  number  of  dialogues 
in  English  which  are  decidedly  curious,  not  only  from  the 
sentiments  expressed  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  incon- 
gruity (when  we  remember  the  conditions  under  which  the 
plays  were  performed)  of  many  of  the  ezpressions  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  boys  for  repetition  before  Cliurch  dignitaries. 

The  age,  however,  was  a  lax  oae,  and  Lovejoy's  experience 
in  the  camp  of  the  Cavaliers  would  not  have  tended  towards 
making  him  mealymouthed,  nor  would  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  been  likely  to  he  squeamish  in  the  matter  of  language  so 
long  OS  its  strength  was  directed  against  the  foes  of  Church 
and  King.  At  all  events  these  histrionic  efforts  of  the  King's 
Scholars  were  very  liberally  supported  "  as  a  reward  and 
encouragement "  from  the  Chapter  funds.*  And  the  boys,  in 
return  for  this  kindly  interest  in  their  playa,  were  in  the  habit 
of  escorting  with  lighted  torches  the  prebends  and  their  ladies 
through  the  precincts  on  dark  winter  evenings  to  the 
improvised  theatre  in  the  Schoolroom.  There  was,  however, 
one  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  apartment  for  such  a  purpose 
in  winter  time,  viz.,  there  was  no  possible  means  of  warming  it, 
in  fact  it  did  not  even  possess  a  fireplace.  Possibly  the  boys 
were  not  altogether  unwilling  that  the  governing  body  should 
occasionally  experience  in  their  own  persons  some  of  the 
discomforts  of  the  cold  schoolroom.     There  is,  however,  one 

'  The  following  extracts  from  the  Treasurers'  Books  bLow  the  amoimts 
Toted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  School  plays : — 

"1670.  To  M''  Lovejoj  {or  expenses  abont  boards  and  other  implements 
for  playes  £4, 19*  6*. 

"  1672.  To  the  Schollars  for  acting  Valedwdiaanu*  twice  aa  a  reward  and 
encouragement  by  the  Deane  and  Prebends  in  Chapt',  Sept.  2,  £1  10*. 

"  1673.  To  the  Schollera  for  their  acting  the  Caplivet  at  Chriatmaa  by 
order  in  the  Andit  house  £1 10". 

*'  1671.    To  M'  liovejoy  for  expenses  at  ye  plays  at  Christmas  and  Noy'  6, 

"  1683.  Payd  fa)  M'  Lorejoy  for  ye  Schooleboys  that  were  actors  in  ye 
last  play  acted  in  ye  schoole  £2  0*  0°," 
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inBtance  of  a  play  being  performed  "  by  order  "  in  tlie  Audit 
House,  a  building  wbicb  at  that  date  occupied  a  position 
adjoining  the  Treasury  of  the  Cathedral,  and  which  could  boast 
a  fireplace.  One  piece  of  furniture  within  the  schoolroom  was 
an  organ,*  which  doubtless  was  utilized  for  the  performance  of 
the  occasional  music  for  which  prov isiou  is  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  stage  directions,  e.g.,  "  Enter  Guy  Fawtes  booted 
and  spurred,  the  barrels  of  G-nnpowder  are  brought  in  while  ye 
Mnsick  plays." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  about  the  majority  of 
the  compositions  contained  in  Mr,  LoTejoy's  book.  The  Latin 
prose  and  verse  are  more  remarkable  for  the  extreme  loyalty  of 
the  sentiments  expressed,  than  for  refinement  of  scholarship  or 
true  poetic  feeling.  MoreoTer,  we  suspect  that  these  lucubra- 
tions were  to  some  extent  "  faked  "  by  the  Head-master,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  exact  samples  of  the  attainmeuts 
of  the  boys. 

Occasionally,  though,  interesting  side-Iighta  are  thrown 
upon  the  condition  of  the  School  at  the  period,  and  to  the 
School  historian  theae  are  of  great  importance.  For  instance, 
the  very  earliest  composition  in  the  book,  viz.,  that  comme- 
morating 5th  November,  1665,  makes  an  interesting  reference 
to  the  Great  Plague  of  that  year.  The  summer  had  been  one 
of  unusual  heat,  and  this,  combined  with  the  gross  neglect  of 
the  simplest  sanitary  precautions,  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
epidemic  which  raged  with  terrible  virulence  in  the  city  of 
London.  We  learn  from  LoTejoy's  manuscript  that  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  School  had  suffered  some  diminution  on 
this  account  {pestie  epidemicte  per  acerba  rabies).  Apparently 
the  dread  disease  had  not  yet  reached  Canterbury,  neveitheless 
some  parents  kept  their  sons  at  home  lest  they  should  be 
exposed  to  infection.  Lovejoy,  in  the  first  fei-rour  of  his 
pedagogic  zeal,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  orator  some  sarcastic 
remarks  upon  this  over-carefulness  on  the  part  of  parents, 
claiming  that  it  was  unreasonable  and  altogether  subversive  of 
discipline.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  parental  apprehension.      An  exceedingly 

<*  1687.  Fftid  to  John  Pease  for  wiring  and  tuning  ^e  little  organ 
belonging  to  the  School.     (Treafurer't  Acfovnit.) 
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g^rim  little  bill  preserved  amongst  the  Treasurer's  ToacherB 
makes  it  clear  that  not  long  after  the  delireiy  of  the  aforesaid 
speech  there  was  at  least  one  case  of  plEigue  amongst  the 
Scholars  and  a  fatal  one.  The  poor  bo;  was  removed  hj  the 
order  of  the  Auditor  to  a  tent  erected  on  the  "  Dane  John," 
then  a  piece  of  wast«  lajid,  and  known  as  the  "Dungell," 
where  a  truss  of  straw  was  provided  for  his  bed,  and  wine, 
saffron  and  ointment  by  way  of  medical  remedies.  For  twelve 
days  food  was  brought  to  him  by  a  maidservant,  and  his  wants 
were  more  or  less  supplied  by  a  "  Watchman,"  but  at  the  end 
of  that  period  the  poor  boy  succumbed  and  was  carried  to  the 
grave  by  the  "  Searcher  and  Beadle."  The  Orator  on  the  5th 
November,  however,  did  not  anticipate  this  sad  occurrence, 
and  ended  his  speech  hy  congratulating  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
that  the  danger  was  now  past,  and  that  the  number  of  scholuB 
was  increasing. 

The  speeches  delivered  at  the  winter  breaking-up  (in 
hyemal&m  echolarium  mianonem)  had  always  a  definite  object  in 
view,  viz.,  to  petition  for  a  short  holiday  before  Christmas.  The 
vacation  did  not  extend  over  Christmas  Day,  for  allusion  is 
frequently  made  to  a  pleasant  custom  which  obtained,  of 
decking  vrith  bays  the  Head-master's  seat  on  the  morning  of 
iha  Nativity,  and  of  illuminating  the  Schoolroom  in  the 
evening  with  candles  set  amongst  the  greenery,  with  which 
its  bare  whitewashed  walls  were  decorated.  But,  short  as  the 
holiday  was,  it  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  eagerness  by 
the  boys,  who,  in  the  speeches  they  made  to  get  it,  certainly  did 
not  minimize  the  Tarious  hardships  of  the  winter  term.  "  I 
cannot  tell  the  audience,"  says  the  orator  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  "  how  much  we  suffer  from  the  cold,  while  we  spend 
whole  days  reading  and  wnting  in  the  schoolroom.  The  ink 
freezes  in  one  boy's  inkhom,  the  very  brains  freeze  in  the  head 
of  another.  Our  teeth  chatter,  we  hit  out  at  one  another  iu  an 
insane  fashion.  We  are  conHtrained  to  warm  our  frozen  fingers 
with  the  breath  of  oar  mouths  because  at  you  tee  there  it  here 
neither  fire  nor  fireplace.  Some  of  ub  have  such  bad  chilblains 
that  we  can  neither  run  nor  jump ;  besides,  we  do  not  dare  to 
make  a  noise  in  school,  lest  the  monitors  should  report  us  to 
the  masters.  O  whither  shall  we  turn,  or  what  shall  we  do  in 
this  evil  plight  ?"     But  in  a4dition  to  the  discomforts  within 
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the  School,  there  were  perila  to  be  encountered  in  reaching  it 
on  a  dark  winter's  morning.  One  boy,  we  are  told,  wonld  be 
apt  to  Bttunble  in  the  dark  and  filthy  streets  into  the  gutter; 
another  would  arrive  at  School  like  a  "  human  sponge,  drenched 
with  filthy  water  discharged  from  the  upper  windows  of  the 
houses,  while  like  another  Palinurua  he  was  gazing  upwards 
as  though  directing  hia  course  by  the  stars."  A  third,  as  he 
groped  his  way  through  the  gloomy  precincts  of  the  Church, 
would  strike  his  head  against  some  projecting  pillar  or  buttress, 
with  the  result  that  he  arrived  at  School  with  a  black  eye,  a 
disfiguremnnt  which  the  master  was  sure  to  ascribe  to  pugilistic 
encounters  vrith  street  boys  and  to  punish  accordingly.  Nor 
did  the  boya  forget  to  impress  upon  their  audience  the  length 
of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  severity  of  their  tasks. 

"  No  day  passes,"  exclaims  the  Orator,  "  on  which  we  have 
not  to  produce  some  piece  of  composition ;  each  week  some 
theme,  letter,  or  copy  of  verses  has  to  be  shown  up.  0  ye 
mighty  Mfficenases,  governors  of  this  School,  yon  in  whom 
resides  the  power  of  granting  the  heavenly  relaxation  for 
which  we  long,  have  pity  on  our  minds,  exhausted  by  studies 
often  prolonged  into  the  long  watches  of  the  nighl^  on  our 
bodies  racked  with  the  winter  cold,  on  our  clothes  all  frayed, 
patched,  and  torn,  in  foot  quite  worn  out,  through  onr  long 
exile  &om  home,"  By  so  pathetic  an  appeal  the  dourest  Dean 
and  the  most  callous  of  Canona  must  have  been  melted,  and 
apparently  a  short  recuperating  interval  was  invariably  granted 
to  the  exhausted  youths,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  always  had  to 
be  asked  for  in  much  the  same  terms. 

In  the  week  before  Lent  a  third  Speech  day  waa  held, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  annual  contest  (Bellum  grammati- 
eaU),  ill  which  the  King's  Scholars,  or  rather,  a  select  number 
of  them,  engaged  in  a  series  of  disputations  against  an  equal 
number  of  the  Commoners  {inUr  regie  alnmaog  et  oppidano$). 
These  disputations  probably  closely  resembled  the  "  posings," 
which  took  place  at  Westminster  at  the  election  of  Scholars,  of 
which  Evelyn,  writing  in  1661  (May  13th),  says,  "I  heard  and 
saw  such  exercises  .  .  .  .  ia  themes  and  extemporary  verses,  as 
wonderfully  astonished  me  in  such  youths,  with  such  a  readi- 
ness of  wit,  some  of  them  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
of  age.    Pity  it  is  that  what  they  attain  here  so  ripely,  they 
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either  do  not  retain,  or  do  not  improYC  more  considerably  when 
they  come  to  be  men,  though  manj  of  them  do  ...  .  any  that 
would,  helped  to  pose."  At  Canterbury,  to  the  two  boys  who 
by  the  votes  of  their  schoolfellows  were  adjudged  to  have  excelled 
all  others  in  their  exercises  a  laurel  wreath  was  presented,  and 
to  the  poBsession  of  this  emblem  of  victory  very  considerable 
privileges  were  attached.  These,  however,  are  of  bo  compli- 
cated a  nature  that  for  their  complete  elucidation  it  will  be 
beat  to  give  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  the  Latin  speeches, 
wherein  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Victors,"  a^  used  in  this 
connexion,  is  clearly  set  forth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  in  which  six  boys  had 
taken  part,  the  Orator,  who  in  this  instance  seems  to  have 
been  the  Head-master  himself,  addresses  the  company  in  the 
following  tffl'ms ; — 

Boys  of  the  King's  School, 

In  the  first  place,  u  in  duty  bound,  I  give  you  greeting.  And 
now  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  wiah  to  find  two  of  yomr  number  who 
deaerre  the  chief  praise  for  good  character  and  learning.  These  two 
shall,  in  virtue  of  their  title  of  "  Victors  "  in  the  school,  receive  this 
wreath  of  laurel  as  their  due  reward.  Let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
prize  not  to  be  lightly  regarded,  but  to  be  coveted  beyond  all  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  confers  on  the  "  Victors  "  not  only  a  genuine  honour, 
but  also  various  Hccompanjiug  privileges.  Some  of  jou  may  he  eager 
for  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  your  studies  at  home.  Others,  per- 
haps, are  tfiinbing  of  absent  friends  and  would  libe  to  revisit  them. 
Those  who  win  this  prize  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  as  often  as  they 
wish  when  occasion  permits.  Should  there  be  any  one  among  their 
fellows  for  whom  they  have  a  special  regard,  and,  loving  him  as  them- 
selves, desire  to  save  him  from  castigatioD,  they  will  be  permitted  to 
protect  any  such  from  the  Master's  relentless  cuie  throughout  the 
season  of  Lent,  by  composing  exercises  in  verse.  But  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  this  privilege  shall  not  prove  to  any  merely  a  means  of 
escape,  or  an  incentive  to  idleness.  If  there  is  any  boy  who  has 
shown  especial  kindness  to  the  "  Victors,"  and  to  whom  they  (the 
Victors)  would  now  libe  to  show  some  mark  of  gratitude,  they  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  They  will  be  allowed  to  obtain 
for  four  friendn  a  holiday  on  every  afternoon  (that  is,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays).  If  any  desire  to  stir  the  mental  energy 
of  their  fellows  by  timely  relaxation,  then  (by  giving  up  to  the  Head- 
master copies  of  verses  on  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday)  it  will  be  easy 
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for  them  to  procnre  one  half -holiday  for  the  whole  school.  And  in 
caM  one  of  the  "  Tictora  "  should  be  unwell,  or  absent  from  acbool, 
there  will  be  two  "  Junior  Victor*  "  appointed,  who  will  be  allowed,  in 
the  absence  of  the  "Senior*,"  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  rights 
in  aU  respects. 

Such  are  the  rewards  and  privileges  attaching  to  this  "King's 
School  Wreath."  Now  everyone  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  good 
example  in  all  things,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  winning  this 
crown  must  always  be  careful  to  see  that  their  exercises  are  never 
Inte,  but  must  all  set  the  best  example  to  others  both  in  study  and 
good  conduct.  If  they  fail  in  thii«,  they  will  find  disgrace  instead  of 
honour,  and  the  rod  in  place  of  the  wreath,  and  richly  deserve  it. 
And  now  I  call  upon  you,  my  boys,  to  help  tell  me  to  whom  this 
honourable  trophy  ought  by  merit  to  be  assigned. 

It  18  interesting  to  see  that  even  the  regular  half-holidays 
were  regarded  not  as  privilegea  to  which  the  boys  were  justly 
entitled,  but  rather  as  awards  which  they  had  to  earn.  The 
two  top  bojB  of  the  King's  School  nowadays  might  find  it 
rather  an  irksome  task  to  be  obliged  to  earn  half-holidays  for 
their  companions  twice  a  week,  but  perhaps  the  care  with 
which  the  Head-master  provided  for  such  contingencies  as  the 
illness  of  the  "  victors  "  may  he  taken  as  proof  that  the  Masters, 
too,  were  not  averse  to  periodical  relaxation. 

The  fourth  Speech-day  was  held  every  year  on  the  29th  May 
to  commemorate  King  Charles  IX.'s  birthday  and  restoration  to 
the  throne.  As  a  specimen  of  the  English  dialogues  with 
which  the  less  leazned  portion  of  the  audience  was  sometimes 
indulged  on  these  occasions,  we  will  quote  the  following  loyal 
speeches  of  two  country  squires  or  stout  Kentish  yeomen,  old 
King's  Scholars,  too,  who  have  ridden  into  Canterbury  to  see 
the  boys  perform  their  parts  : — 

Ned :  Sear  hearts,  I  thank  jou  for  your  active  spirits,  or  as  I  may 
say  your  triumphant  brisk  speeches.  O,  Knobs,  that  thy  Jack  and 
mine  could  do  so.  If  I  could  make  my  Lout  such  a  scholar,  I  would 
venture  all  aad  turn  my  lands  into  ink  nnd  paper.  I  myself  was  once 
a  scholar  here,  but  could  never  reach  to  the  preferments  of  a  speaker 
on  this  solemn  day.  Tet  in  my  old  age,  as  thou  seest,  neighbour  Knobs, 
I  have  padded  five  or  six  miles  to  see  and  faear  such  loyal  sports. 
0  excellent,  O  how  excellently  have  these  pretty  children  told  what 
my  heart  did  bum  to  declare.  That  is  what  happiness  we  enjoyed 
under  Charles  the  First,  whom  rebels  by  morder  made  glorious.    And 
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what  grievuices  we  groaned  under  in  the  absence  of  our  BOTereign 
(whom  God  be  blessed  we  now  enjoy)  when  he  passed  from  tbat  faith- 
ful royal  oak  to  foreign  n&tions.  And,  neighbour  Knobs,  neighbour 
Knobs,  what  grievances  and  woes  did  we  then  groan  with  under  that 
heavy  rump  Parliament,  what  vengeance  then  did  we  suffer  from 
Sequestration  and  slavery  from  those  whom  foolish  volk  call'd  Liberty 
keepers,  but  I  say,  pardon  the  word,  Liberty  pounders. 

To  which  neighbour  Knobs  replies: — 

I  then  lost  all,  nay  more  than  all,  my  butter  crock  and  all,  not  so 
much  as  a  wooden  spoon  or  shoe  or  stockia  left  for  my  poor  wife 
Katy.  Oh !  woe  worth  the  time  when  Lewey  and  old  Dixwell  and  the 
rest  of  that  rebellious  Kentish  crew  were  ever  bom.  Faith !  I  believe 
they  were  the  offspring  of  Jack  Straw,  whose  name  and  estate  is  or 
may  be,  like  other  straw,  dung  for  the  earth. 

Ned :  And  may  all  robbers  of  Church  and  State  be  made  so ! 
Neighbour  Knobs,  thou  knowest  what  Bams,  what  Stacks  of  com, 
what  horses,  what  cows,  what  calves  I  lost,  and  all  for  my  loyalty. 
Nay,  thou  knowest  what  Oakes  blew  Dick  cut  down  and  left  not  BO 
much  as  a  piece  of  timber  to  hang  him  and  his  fellow  rebels. 

We  can  imagine  what  a  storm  of  execration  greeted  the 
allusion  to  Blue  Dick,*  and  the  rounds  of  applause  which 
punctuated  the  loyal  sentiments  of  Messrs.  Knobs  and  Ned. 
But  Speech-day  performances  of  the  boys  were  not  confined  to 
these  home-made  dialogues.  The  programme  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Speech-dajB  every  year  included  a  play  from  the  pen  of 
some  dramatist  of  more  or  less  celebrity  (or  notoriety).  Of 
course,  Lovejoy  did  not  transcribe  the  text  of  these  into  his 
book  hut  he  noted  their  titles,  and  we  must  confess  that  his 
choice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  always  a  judicious  one,  for 
though  it  is  likely  that  the  plays  were  subjected  by  the  Head- 
master to  some  editing  for  performance,  a  very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  some  of  these  dramas 
will  compel  the  candid  critic  to  confeas  that  they  offer  rather 
strong  fare.f  Indeed  this  at  length  became  apparent  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  who,  towards  the  end  of  Lovejoy's  regime, 

•  See  p.  108. 

t  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  plays  as  noted  in  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
book:— 

"  Wine,  Beer,  Ale,  together  by  the  ears,  a  dialogue  translated  ont  of  the 
X>utch,  by  MercnriuB  Anglicus  and  acted  on  Uonday  fortnight  before 
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ordered  that  "  no  plays  be  acted  in  the  School  onleBS  first  Been 
and  allowed  bj  the  Dean,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  Yice-Dean, 
or  in  the  absence  of  both,  by  the  Senior  Prebendary  present." 
This  was  at  the  St.  Katherine'a  Chapter  1682,  when  Lovejoy 
had  been  Head-maater  seventeen  years,  and  the  gorenung  body 
seem  to  hare  been  aware  that  there  were  sereral  matters  in  the 
conduct  of  the  School  which  required  r^iolation.  Accordingly 
they  issued  the  following  ten  orders  "  for  the  better  regulating 
of  theSchoole"!— 

King's  School. 
Orders  nude  at  8'  Katberine's  Audit  1682  for  the  better  regulating 
of  the  Schoole : — 

1.  Nothing  to  bee  required  of  an;  scbollar  for  entrance. 

2.  No  private  acbollar  who  is  not  of  the  schoole  to  bee  taught  in 
either  of  the  houBes  of  the  Master  or  Usher. 

8.  Ho  exatious  {tie)  for  teaching  save  five  shillings  a  quarter  for 
King  Schollars  and  ten  for  Conunoners. 

4.  Nothing  at  breaking  up  save  only  at  Christmas  for  candles  and 
then  not  exceeding  tcm  shillings  a  boy.  Nor  no  otiier  impoeitions 
whatsoeTer  without  the  leave  of  the  Deaue  and  Chapter. 

6.  The  Usher  to  teach  the  Accidence,  Iiillyes  Oramnuur,  Cato 
puerilis,  Cordorius,  Esopos  fables,  Eratinius'  Colloquies. 

6.  The  Master  to  teach  in  his  second  form,  the  lower  Chuses 
Ovid  de  TristibOB,  Terence,  Latine  testament,  Erasmus,  Tulle's  Offices. 
The  Upper  Classes  Ovid's  MetamorphosiB,  Tully's  Orations,  Quintus 

ChristmaB  being  the  cnstomary  time  of  breaking  np  at  tlie  King  School  at 
Canterbor;. 

The  Example  by  James  Shirley  was  acted  on  Thorsday  and  Mnnda; 
next  before  Lent. 

Bellom  Oranunatioale  Tragico-Comtedia  ab.  Johanne  Spencero  com- 

The  Cheats  a  Comedj  written  in  the  year  1662. 

Senile  Odinm  Comcedia  a  P.  Hansted  compoaita. 

Amor  in  Labyrintho  Comcedia  a  . .  . .  compoaita. 

A  Contentam  for  Honour  and  Biehes,  bj  James  Shirley. 

Fraus  Honesta  Comcedia  a  M"  Stubba  OoL  Trin.  Cam.  aooio  componta. 

CaptiTi  Uonuedia  a  Flanto  composito. 

A  Comedj  taken  out  of  tike  Female  Prelate  or  Pope  Joan,  made  hj 
'KlV«.n«li  Settle,  Esq',  and  out  of  the  Spaniah  Fiyar  or  the  Double  Diaoovety 
by  John  Dijden,  £aq^ 

The  Bojalist  a  Comedy  written  in  the  jear  1682  bj  Tom  DDrfej. 

The  Validiidinaij  a  Comedj  tranalated  into  Engliah  bj  B.  C.  from  the 
Latin  play  written  hj  M'  Johnaon  of  Cambridge." 
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CurtiuH,  Qreek  Grammar,  PoaBoniuB'  colloquiei.    Here  to  make  latme 
TheamB  and  venes. 

7.  The  lower  classes  of  the  upper  form  Virgill,  Horace,  Isocratis, 
Oraeke  Testament.  In  the  Upper,  Homer,  Heniod,  Minores  poetie, 
Floras.  Here  to  make  DeclamationB,  vereee  Ghreeke  and  Latine 
extempore. 

8.  NoDO  to  be  admitted  a  schollar  into  the  echoole  without  the 
knowledge  and  examination  of  the  Master  to  bee  placed  nccordinglj. 

9.  None  to  be  removed  from  the  Uslier's  to  the  Master's  forms  but 
by  the  Deane  and  Prebends  or  in  the  absence  of  the  Deuiebyhis 
Vicedean  and  Prebends  after  their  quarterly  ezaminationB  or  by  the 
Deaoe  and  Chapter  after  their  general  examination  at  8'  E&therine's. 

10.  Ko  plaiea  to  be  act«d  in  the  schoole  unless  first  seene  and 
aJIowed  by  the  Deane  or  in  hie  absence  by  the  Vice  Deane  or  in  the 
absence  of  them  both  by  ^e  Senior  Prebend  present. 

These  orders  are  of  great  importance,  for  they  lay  down 
distinctly  the  course  ptu-sued  at  the  School  at  this  date. 
Moreover,  they  give  us  information  as  to  the  fees  which  were 
charged  for  tuition.  Small  as  the  latter  appear,  they  were  no 
lower  than  in  other  public  schools,  for  Francis  Lynn,  who 
entered  at  Westminster  in  1681,  records  in  liis  diaiy  that  he 
paid  ten  shillings  a  quarter  for  school  fees,  making  a  present 
besides,  every  Christmas,  of  a  guinea  to  the  Head-master  and 
h^f  a  guinea  to  the  Usher.* 

Aa  to  the  books  read  in  the  School,  the  foregoing  list  is 
as  remarkable  for  its  omissions  as  for  what  it  contains.  Greek 
is  very  poorly  represented,  and  the  preponderance  of  poets  over 
prose  authors  is  very  marked  throughout.  Of  Mathematics 
there  is  not  tiie  remotest  trace,  but  indeed  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected.  In  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  just  as  in  oar  own  times, 
it  is  the  requirements  of  the  Universities  that  prescribe  the 
course  which  the  Schools  must  adopt,  and  in  the  Universities 
the  study  of  the  Classics  reigned  supreme.  A  century  ago 
a  Ctunbridge  mathematiciui  might  obtain  a  wranglership  on 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics  little  superior  to  that  of  a  fairly 
good  Bohoolboy  of  to-day,  and,  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  except  in 
the  cases  of  two  or  three  brilliant  scholars,  the  study  was 
practically  non-existent.    Eachard,  in  his  "  Contempt  of  the 

*  For  oontemponuy  criticism  on  this  and  other  pinnts  see  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Lovejoj's  plays  tor  the  £ing's  Scholars  appended  to  this  Chapter. 
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Clergy  "  (written  in  1670  when  Lovejoy  had  for  five  years  held 
the  reina  of  govenunent  at  Canterbury),  put  forward  a  plea  fa* 
a  broadened  scheme  of  teaching  in  schools,  for  the  study  of 
"  innocent  English  authors  "  and  "  the  principles  of  arithmetic, 
geometry  and  such  alluring  parts  of  learning,"  and  with  bitter 
sarcasm  added ; — 

"  Bat  if,  instead  hereof,  you  diet  bim  with  nothing  but  widi  mlee 
and  exceplionB,  with  tiresome  repetitione  of  Amo'i  and  TvrrB't,  setting 
a  day  aim  apart  to  recite  verbatim  all  the  baidensome  task  of  the 
foregoing  week  (which  I  sm  confident  is  usually  aa  dreadful  as  an  old 
Parliament  Fast)  we  must  needu  beliere,  that  Buch  a  one  thna  managed, 
will  scarce  thuik  to  prore  immortal  by  sach  performances  and 
accomplish  men  ta  ae  these.  You  know  very  well,  sir,  that  lads  in  the 
general  have  but  a  kind  of  ugly  and  odd  conception  of  learning ;  and 
look  upon  it  as  such  a  atarring  thing,  and  ouueceaaaTy  perfection 
(especially  as  it  is  usually  dispeoc'd  out  unto  them),  that  Nine-pins 
and  Span-counter  axe  judged  much  more  heavenly  employments ;  and 
therefore  what  plensure,  do  we  think,  can  such  a  one  take,  in  being 
boned  to  get  against  breakfost  two  or  three  hundred  Bnmbl^v  out  of 
Homer,  in  commendation  of  Achilles's  toes,  or  the  Grecians'  boots? 
Or,  to  have  measured  out  unto  him,  very  early  in  the  moruing,  fifteen 
or  twenty  well  laid-on  lashes,  for  letting  a  syllable  slip  too  soon,  or 
hanging  too  long  upon  itF  Doubtless,  instaot  execution  upon  such 
grand  miscarriages  as  these,  will  eternally  engage  him  t«  a  most 
admirable  opinion  of  the  Muses."* 

But,  in  his  ideas  on  education,  the  Master  of  St.  Catharine's, 
Cambridge,  stood  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  the  number 
of  boys  who  proceeded  from  Canterbury  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  there  obtained  fellowships  proves  coactusively 
that  the  standard  of  teaching  at  the  King's  School  was  in  no 
way  inferior  to  that  of  other  foundatiuna.  Moreover  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "Grammar"  wai  still  regarded  as  the 
sole  key  to  the  door  of  learning,  and  the  classical  authors  as  the 
only  avenue  by  which  the  spacious  halls  of  literature  could  be 
approached.  This  is  illuetrated  by  a  picture  in  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
book,  of  which  we  give  a  reproduction  on  the  opposite  page. 
In  this  early  specimen  of  the  artistic  instincts  of  a  King's 
School  boy,  "  Grammar  "  is  represented  as  a  Queen  seated  upon 

*  See  JBacbud's  "  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  1670,  si  quoted  by  Mr.  Q.  M. 
Trevetyan  in  "  Engtuid  under  the  Stuarts,"  p.  18  (pub.  Methuen). 
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her  throne  and  holding  in  her  hand  as  a  aceptre  a  ^gantic 
kej,  the  key  of  knowledge.  Her  attendant  handmaidens,  who 
axe  all  depicted  in  the  dreaa  of  ladies  of  the  time  of  King 
Charles  II.,  are  labelled  respectivelj  Orthographia,  Syntaxie, 
£tymologia,  and  Proaodia. 

At  one  of  the  winter  breaking-np  entertainments,  reference 
is  made  in  the  speeches  to  the  amount  of  work  actually 
accomplished  during  the  year  by  the  boys  in  the  upper  form. 
"  During  the  past  twelve  months,"  says  the  Orator  with  evident 
pride,  "of  prose  authors  we  have  read  through  with  the 
greatest  care  and  pains  four  of  Cicero's  orations  v.  Catiline, 
the  Boman  history  of  Florus,  the  Speeches  of  Isocrates,  and 
Plutarch's  de  Pueromm  itutitutione,  while  the  poets  have  been 
represented  by  much  of  Homer,  and  the  whole  of  Horace,  much 
of  the  latter  author  having  also  been  committed  to  memory." 

As  to  the  number  of  boys  in  the  School  in  Lovejoy's  day  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  No  regular  list  of  Com- 
moners has  been  preserved,  but  inasmuch  as  the  roll  of  King's 
Scholars  was  certainly  kept  full,  and  the  Commoners  contested 
vrith  them  annually  for  the  title  of  "  Victors,"  it  is  perhaps 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  there  was  no  great  disparity 
of  number  between  the  two  classes,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  boys  may  have  reached  one  hundred  or  thereabouts.  For 
the  accommodation  of  the  boarders  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  system  akin  to  that  of  the  "Dames' "  houses  at  Bton 
was  employed.*  The  survey  taken  by  the  sequestrators  at  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  shows  that  the  houses  of  the  Head, 
and  Lower  Master  were  not  adapted  for  more  than  a  very 
limited  number  of  boarders.  In  1680  the  actukl  number 
accommodated  in  the  Head-master's  house  appears  to  hare 
been  twelve.  Additional  support  is  lent  to  the  conclusion  by 
the  discovery  amongst  the  Chapter  Archives  of  a  document  of 
some  interest  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  paper  in 
question  is  a  subscription  list  of  moneys  raised  within  the 

*  At  &  later  period  tite  following  &dTertiBemest  appeared  ia  one  of  the 
local  newspapers  :  "  The  E«v.  M'  Fr.  W.  Ponuid,  French  Minister  at  Canter- 
bury, Kaving  taken  a  handsome  and  spacioaa  house  pleasantly  situated 
amidst  orchards  and  gardens,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  £ing'i  School,  intends 
to  board  young  gentlemen  either  to  be  educated  at  the  said  School  or  taught 
by  himself  and  others  any  language,  art,  or  science,  that  they  may  require." 
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Precincte  for  the  redemption  of  captives  at  Algiers.  The  aur- 
prisingly  large  Bum  of  £96  10«,  3d.  waa  collected  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  various  soma  auhscribed  are  set  down  against 
the  names  of  the  occupants  of  the  various  houses.  Thus,  under 
the  heading,  "  Mr.  Lovejoy's  Family,"  we  read  that  the  Head- 
master himself  contributed  £1,  two  boys  (presumably  moni- 
tors) gave  5a.  and  2s.  6d.  respectively,  nine  boys  1«.  apiece,  and 
one  boy  6d.  But  there  was  a  special  reason  why  such  an 
object  should  have  appealed  especially  to  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School,  for,  eighteen  years  earlier,  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  poor  captives  in  Algiers  had  been  taben  up  by  an  old 
King's  Scholar.  In  1662  John  Bai^rave,  a  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury, and  nephew  of  Dean  Bargrave,  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  the  name  uf  three  hundred  British  sabjects  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers.  Bai^rave  not 
only  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
redemption  of  the  captives,  but  actually  undertook  the  very 
dangerous  negotiations  connected  with  carrying  the  scheme 
intoeffect.  *'I  bought  them,  "he  tells  us,  "shtve  by  slave  as  one 
buyeth  horses  in  Smithfield,"  Eind  eventually  he  brought  back  162 
slaves,  but  "  it  was  a  thousand  to  one,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  and 
my  fellow  commissioner  had  been  made  slaves."  Indeed,  ihia 
fate  did  overtake  the  unfortunate  British  Consul  after  the 
departure  of  the  Commisisioners.  Bargrave  died  in  1680  und  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral.*  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his 
will  a  link  of  one  of  the  fetters  he  brought  home  from  Algiers 
WB8  placed  upon  his  tomb,  but  this  has  long  since  disappeared.! 

The  memory  of  Bai^rave's  heroic  deed  was  no  doubt  pre- 
served in  the  School,  and  hence  the  liberal  response  was  made 
to  this  farther  appeal  for  so  good  a  cause. 

Towards  tiie  end  of  Lovejoy's  career  there  was  some 
decline  in  the  number  of  boys,  and  in  1684  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  the  Head-master  a  friendly  suggestion  that  he 
would  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  School  and  his  own 
reputation  as  a  teacher  by  a  timdy  resignation  of  his  office. 
Lovejoy  took  the  hint  and  retired  to  St.  Peter's  parish  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year.     He  was 

*  Under  s  flat  marble  atone  at  the  entrance  to  the  MartTrdom. 
t  Camden  Society,  vol.  1866,  Introduction  by  £ev.  J.  C.  Bobertsou,  and 
p.  138. 
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buried  in  the  church  there,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chance]  the  following  mscription  upon  a  marble  tablet  beai^ 
testimony  to  his  loyalty  as  a  subject  and  his  success  as  a 
schoolmaster : — 

Haec  Tabella  indicat  |  Fidei  Catholicae  sine  fuco  candidum  | 
Qeorgium  Lorejoy :  |  Inter  vel  cireB  quam  optimos  merito  numer* 
andum  |  Qui  non  eibimet  visit,  ac  totuB  bonia,  ]  Aria,  amicii,  Patrin  | 
DilectuB  olim  Mertonentii  Collegii  Sociua  Oxonia,  \  At  ei  c&ndeecente 
phrenetico  perduelltum  zelo,  expulsuB.  |  Nimirum  |  Carolo  primo 
Anglia  Ke<^  quam  m&xioie  fidelin  [  GravisBitno  rebellioniB  tempore,  | 
Cujufl  cauaa  tunc  f  uit  a  aacnB  in  exerdtu  Princtpia,  |  Ac  penetrantiore 
spirituB  gladio  |  G  rati  n  aim  urn  confecit  officiuni,  |  Tandem  |  H«gum 
Optimo,  proh  nefaa!  ImpiiB  decollato  manibuB  |  Ille  peBsimas  seculi 
calamitateB  nquo  tolerarit  animo.  |  At  superiteB  tyiannidi  | 

Erudiendle  pueris  pmter  cieteroe  mire  inclarait  ]  XI  annoe  Schols 
latingtonife  moderator ;  |  XIX  Hegie  Schoira  ArchididaacaluB  Can- 
tuaria  |  Cui  Fama  qualem  clare  poteat,  {  Immortalitatem  juate 
peperit.  |  Anno  eecundo  poat  opportunum  a  publicia  receBBum,  |  Morti- 
fera  Apoplexia  meliori  immortalitati  tranamiait.  |  Sic  ille  Sexagenario 
major  |  paciB  semper  studioBiaaimuB  |  placide  expiravit  |  XIX  Cal. 
Jan.  Anno  S  MDCLXXXV. 

His  widow,  who  survived  her  husband  ten  years,  left  a  number 
of  charitable  bequests,  including  benefactions  to  the  Schools 
of  Wycombe  and  Islington,  but  for  some  reason  which  is  not 
apparent  she  bequeathed  nothing  to  the  King's  School,  Cant^-- 
bury. 

NOICIKA    SCUOLABTICOBUM     QUI     GeOBOIO   LoTBJOT    ABOHII>IDA8CU.O 
BeOI^   SCKOIJI   FUSBUITT  VlCTQBKS. 

1666  John  Shiawley,  Mathew  Burnley. 
166ti  Thomas  Johiuon,  William  Bedgeant. 

1667  John  Smith,  John  Langham. 
I66S  John  Smith,  Simon  Ockman. 
16tt9  Uichaid  Crooke,  John  Penkherat. 

1670  William  LoTelace,  Peter  Pury. 

1671  Henry  Jenken,  Bichard  Johnson. 

1672  William  Bojb,  ThomaB  Fotherby. 

1673  Samuel  GiWo,  Bobert  Jenken. 

1674  Edward  Miaaenden,  Edward  Waterman. 
I(i75  WUliam  Wakefield,  Wiiliatn  Foche. 
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1676  ThomM  Hardr«8,  Leopold  Finch. 

1677  Willinm  Bvers,  FntDciB  Eitchell. 

1678  George  fellow,  Oeorge  Barret. 

1679  Bichsrd  Shipton,  John  Browne. 

1680  Thomas  Jenken,  William  Lnnn. 

1681  William  Sprat,  William  Cag«. 

1682  Charlea  Hardree,  James  Fortrye. 
1688  George  Faunce,  John  Uawes. 

Naues  or  KiNs'a  Scholabb,  1G69. 
Bichard  Johnson,  Peter  Pury,  Stephen  Fouch,  Daniel  Oughton, 
Thomas  Famaby,  John  Peters,  Philip  Collings,  John  Crane,  Thomas 
Bis,  Peter  Peters,  Robert  Sterens,  Gabriel  Belke,  William  Boys, 
Bichard  Harvey,  Francis  Lovelace,  ^^atnuel  Gibson,  James  Feariie, 
Bdmund  Snaffer,  Martin  Hiret,  Francis  Fry,  William  Cheever,  Thomas 
Harrison,  Samuel  ^Villiams,  Alexander  Bigden,  John  Best,  Nicolas 
Sympson,  Charlea  Sympson,  Edward  Turner,  John  Andrewes,  Edward 
Blwyn,  William  Ladd,  Jofan  Castillion,  Anthony  Piatt,  Uatton  Gates, 
John  Williams,  Peter  Lilly,  Jamea  Creeke,  Edwin  Aucher,  Thomas 
Bumuye,  Aucher  Gatea,  Joseph  Berry,  Gabriel  Beve,  Edwiud  -lohneou, 
John  Fowie,  John  Smitli,  John  •  Beiiaken,  Edward  Culling,  John 
Parkinson,  May  Harrison,  Jeremiah  Bumfeild. 

Aa  further  apecimens  of  the  EngUeh  dialogues  recited  by 
Lovejoj'a  scholars,  we  offer  the  following  extracts,  all  of  which 
throw  some  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  School  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  centmy : — 

Ah  ExXBCIBI  XB  it  was  acted  ok  the  TniBTBBKTH  OAT  OF  DXCSHBKB 
BI   THE  SCHOU.Ba   IN   THB    ICufO's   ScHOOL  AT  CaHTERBUBT. 

ACTOBUH   nOHIKA. 

Knobbi  i  CredaJto  i 

Pkiloponm,  Ludimagister.  Jaciey,  Filius  Cred"''. 

QramvuititluM  i  Gregory,  Servna  Cred™'*. 

Euganiiu         >Diacipuli.  Praeo. 

PkiUiiler        J  Qftatuor  Seholatfiei  ruralet. 

Duo  alii  Seholatfiei. 

Intrant  tret  teholattiei  ruralet. 
Prim. :    Come,  brother  achoole  fellowa,  letts  lau^h  &  be  merry, 
methinka  the  very  genius  of  this  morning  courts  ua  to  pleasure. 
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Sec.:  So  active  a  boldness  ruatu  through  mj  reins  that  I  durst 
now  et£e\j  preaume  to  leap  into  mj  master's  storehouse  of  rode 
naked. 

Ter.:  Brftvely  spoken.  For  my  own  part,  if  the  monitor  or 
clftTiger  should  come  with  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  arrest  me,  hang  me  if 
I  doe  not  kick  the  rogue  to  Attomes. 

Pri. :  A  poor  rerenge  that !  gire  him  rather  the  School  itrftpadoe. 

Sec. :  Noe,  uoe,  that's  too  easie  a  punishment.  Take  such  a  slaTe 
and  first  hang  him  up,  then  .... 

Ter.:  Absurd,  Scholar.  That's  the  trick  of  a  oowardl;  achool- 
maater  alwaies  to  strike  behind.  But  heark  you  sirs,  Is  not  he  sure 
to  break  lose  to-day  ? 

Prim. ;  Nothing  more  certain. 

Ter.!  Why  then  do  we  like  fools  trouble  ourselves  with  an 
unprofitable  burden  of  books  P    Is  it  not  a  great  sin  to  study  ¥ 

See.:  Out  upon  it!  an  abominable  one. 

Ibr. ;  Grire  me  your  fist  then,  my  pate  is  bigg  with  aa  excellent 
politick  treason. 

See.:  Against  whom  I  pray  P 

Ter.:  Marry  against  the  burch  scepter  of  old  M'  IdUy. 

8eo.  I  It's  a  design  will  make  us  imtnortall  if  wee  can  but  effect  it. 

Pri. :  Our  way  is  this,  to  draw  a  petition  in  which  wee  will  demon- 
strate in  some  wholesome  advice  the  grounds  of  our  grievances. 

Sec.:  Give  me  pen  and  ink.    I'll  subscribe  my  name  to  it  instantly. 

Ter. ;  What  before  you  see,  read,  or  understand  it  P 

Sec. :  Psh !  'Tit  not  the  fashion  now-a-dayes  to  set  our  hands  to 
petitions  that  wee  understand.  [Intrat  Qwortiu.]  See,  air,  how  the 
heavens  smile  upon  our  attempts.     Loe !  here  comes  another  of  us. 

Pri.:  How  now,  madcap  P  Howmany  such  slips  out  of  school  can 
you  i^ord  for  a  Tester  P 

Quar. !  Faith !  not  many,  my  wits  were  almost  at  a  nonplus  in 
making  this  one. 

See..-  Why,  man  P 

Quar.:  Why?  I  have  worne  my  lipps  almost  threadbare  in 
kissing  my  hands,  and  was  fain  to  screw  my  face  and  gird  my  neck  so 
long  till  my  very  eyes  began  to  shed  tears.  At  last  after  many 
a  cringe  at  a  lamentable  acclamation  of  Qusso,  Pneceptor,  da  mihi 
veniam  abeundi ,  the  honest  man  in  black  gave  me  a  nodd. 

ZVr. :  Marry  and  welcome  too,  wee  want  your  help  to  a  plot  which 
will  make  us  for  ever  famous. 

<iuar. :  What's  that?  apeak,  my  hearts. 

See. :  Our  resolves  are  to  make  old  Lilly  dye  like  a  martyr  in  the 
flames  of  hit  own  grammar. 
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Quar. :  Hang  me  if  I  doe  not  bum  mine. 

JW.  .•  N»y,  rather,  hang  yon  if  you  do.  For  if  need  be  how  can  you 
be  BftTed  by  yonr  book  when  'tis  burnt  ? 

Quar. :  Noe  matter.  I'll  put  it  to  baiard.  This  martyrdom  of  books 
ii  a  great  device   Coatnt    Omne    quod  in  eum   mu  OnKum  aive 


3W-.  .■  Will  it  not  be  braye  sport  to  see  the  eight  parts  of  speech 
dance  salUngera  round  in  the  middle  of  the  fire? 

Pri. !  Twill  be  wonderfull  to  hear  also  what  a  howling  the  Inter- 
jections of  sorrow  will  keep. 

See. :  Oh !  How  your  Adverbs  will  swear  and  curse  as  by  Fol, 
.£depol,  Hercle,  and  Meditts  fidius  too. 

Quar. :  Ay,  but  Gentlemen,  what  shall  I  doe  with  my  Brinsly's 
queHtions  f  * 

Pf  iffl. .-  Bum  him  for  a  Heretick  with  bis  grandfather  Lilly.  They 
belong  both  to  one  thing,  therefore  according  to  his  own  rule  let  them 
be  put  both  in  one  case. 

Quar, :  By  noe  meaoB.  I  mean  to  bestow  this  book  where  it  may 
be  stewed  in  an  oren  a^inst  this  good  time.  Queitionlees  men  may 
eitract  as  much  reason  from  it  as  will  serve  to  fill  a  dozen  Cbristmai 
pies.    Come,  let's  to  our  work. 

Pri. :  Stay  Tony,  what  day  call  we  next  Thursday  ? 

Qmar. :  "  O  Sapientia  "  forsooth. 

See. :  I  am  sorry  there  is  so  little  sapientia  in  the  world  that  it  can 
Christen  but  one  day  in  a  whole  year. 

Pri. :  Marry !  Whom  may  we  thank  for  that  but  only  the  fantasticall 
BobiuBon  who  like  an  Ass  put  it  amongst  his  chop-ear'd  Heteroclitea, 
and  ever  since  it  wanted  its  plural  number. 

Of. !  Your  libertyes  P  Why,  are  you  the  M'  Yrkham  of  this 
Bchoole  P 

Pkito, :  Under  your  favour  and  correction  I  am. 

*  Jdha  Briniley,  Puritan  divine  and  educational  writer,  was  "Minister  of 
the  Wtod,"  and  had  the  care  of  the  public  school  at  Aahby-de-la-Zouch. 
His  Bchool-booka  attained  a  wide  celebrity  in  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teeuUi  century.  Amongst  them  were  the  following :  "  Ludas  Literarius,  ot 
the  Grammar  Sehoole,  Shewing  how  to  proceed  from  the  first  entrance  into 
learning  to  the  highest  perfection  required  in  the  Grammar  schools,  1612 
and  1627."  "  Pneriles  oonfabnlatinnonln  or  children's  Diftlt^aes,  1617." 
"Cato(ooncOTningthepreeeptsof  common  life)  treated  grammatically,  1622." 
"  The  Posing  of  the  Parts,  or,  a  most  plune  and  easy  way  of  oiAmining  the 
ao<ndence  and  grammar  by  questi<aiB  and  answers,  1630  "  (10th  ed.,  London, 
1647).  The  last  is  probably  the  book  which  excited  the  wrath  of 
Mr.  Lovejt^'s  scholars, 
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Cr. :  'Twas  tben  the  only  detention  of  my  ionmey  to  desire  your 
utter  acquaintance. 

Phil. :  Tou  ehall  cnmmnnd  me  aa  your  friend  and  semuit. 

Or.  t  Noe  aenrice,  sir,  your  duty's  sufficient,  I  would  fun  make 
a  child  of  mine  your  disciple. 

Pkilo. :  IF  you  Boe  please,  my  endeavour  ahsll  not  be  wanting  Ut 
perform  the  office  of  a  master, 

Or. :  Tou  speak  like  an  honest  man.  Gregory,  where's  my  son 
JackyP 

Ore. :  In  his  skin  I  hope,  Master,  God  shield  him  from  the  fingers 
of  H'  Trkham.  I  (ear  he  is  a  shrewd  Tanner  of  boys'  fleshy 
parts. 

Tr. :  M'  Credulio,  one  of  this  Gentleman's  scholars,  took  Uie  boy's 
examination  and  thought  him  fitting  for  the  school. 

PkHo. :  Nostin'  tu  quis  partes  anticipavit  meaa  bujus  eiaroinando 
flliolnm? 

Eu. !  Ni  fallor,  <ibammatulue,  Quocum  ego  non  itapridem  deamba- 
lantem  ridi  puerulum. 

Philo.:  Hia  approbation  gives  me  content.  Sir,  doth  it  please  you 
to  give  me  entrance  for  your  Jacky,  as  a  pledge  of  what  you  will  pay 
me  hereafter  for  his  educatioii. 

Or. :  Huh !  What  is  your  demand  f 

Ph. :  Half  a  crown.  Sir. 

Or. :  What  ?  Half  a  crown,  Sir  ? 

Ph. :  Tea  and  I  favour  you  too. 

Or. :  Favour  me  noe  farours,  T^et  him  but  read  well  and  shell  {tie) 
well  and  say  die  Latine  when  he  cannot  apeak  Latiue,  'twill  satisfy 
inee.  But  Zoftl  Kfy  daughter  Jenny  gave  but  three  pence  for  her 
entrance  into  Ziimplera,  and  reading  beaides,  And  must  I  distrain  for 
him  Half  a  crown  ?    Wei)  I'll  point  out  two  marks  for  his  learning. 

Pkih. :  These  sre  but  Scotch  marks,  and  want  threepence  of  my 
customary  pay.  Beaidea,  these  thirteen  pence  half  penuyes  are  an  ill 
omen,  being  hangman's  wages. 

Cr. .-  Hangman  or  Hangman's  wages,  'tis  notbii^  to  mee.  Faith ! 
'tis  enough.  For  I  desire  your  destruction  {tie)  neither  to  make  him 
a  prating  Broctor,  nor  vaunting  I'Heat,  nor  lying  Lawyer  nor 
Physician  Killman.  Let  him  but  read  his  accidunce,  and  be  able  to 
read  a  chapter  to  mee  and  my  Dame  by  the  fireside  when  we  are  both 
asleep,  and  it  will  be  book  learning  eoongh.  But,  Sir,  whnt  demand 
you  for  a  year's  destruction  ? 

Ph.:  Two  pounds  sterling. 

Or. :  Starling,  or  noe  starling — I'll  point  you  (quarterly  two 
marks, 
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JA. ;  Ei^liBh  or  Scottuh  ? 

Or. :  EngUsb  or  Scottish,  Noe  matter  for  that. 

Pk. .-  Scottish  are  but  two  stillingB  threepence  per  quarter,  O  Dei 
immorbtlei,  Scire  voluiit  omnes.  mercedem  solTere  nemo. 

O. :  Nemo  me  no  nemos,  I'll  point  thee  no  more. 

Ph. :  Sir,  not  to  spend  words  in  vain,  I  will  bare  forty  shillings 
sterling  per  urnum,  or  take  away  your  son  as  you  brought  Mm  hither. 

Or. !  Well  then !  I  see  I  must  give  oe  much  for  my  sou's  deetructioD 
as  for  fatting  and  bringing  up  my  Boor  at  Christmas.  Well  then !  for 
once  take  my  son  aud  destruct  him  as  you  please.  Jochy  farewell,  be 
a  good  boy,  please  thy  Masters  aud  I  pray  God  bless  tbee. 

Jae. :  Will  you  leave  me,  Pather  ?     {Se  eryei.) 

Or. !  Peace,  my  good  child.  Thy  mother  will  send  thee  a  Crock  of 
Butter  and  some  Honey  to  sweeten  thy  lipps  after  M'  Yrkham  has  done 
with  thee.  And  I  will  come  every  Saterday  to  see  thy  Master  aud 
thank  him  for  his  pains  And  also  bring  a  gammon  at  ChristmaB. 
Farewell,  my  Jacky. 

Iir  Htzhalbm  ScBOhM  Missiodzu  ExBBCiTiA.     A  DrAioeuE 

BETWIXT   FOVB  SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

Jemmy.  2bfly. 

Diei.  Mat. 

Snter  Jemmy  and  Dick  at  from  their  Study. 

j;.- Well  met,  Dick,  What  [Study  all  weathers?  Metbinks  the  time 
iurites  rather  to  sleep,  than  alwaies  to  be  pestered  with  Books.  Sure 
now  wee  should  have  some  time  fur  breathing  or  I  think  I  shall  mis- 
carry. For  these  night  di-udgiiig  exercises  have  put  me  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  shortness  of  breath.  And  my  mother  and  our  maid 
know  how  I  cry  out  in  the  night.  My  mother  thinks  this  filthy  study 
will  make  me  mad.  Our  maid  keeps  such  a  howling  that  she  is  not 
able  to  wait  on  me  having  sett  up  with  Boger  soe  late  at  night.  For 
truly  nowadayes  it  is  a  rare  thing  with  servants  to  rise  at  eight  of  the 
clock. 

J).:  Tis  true  the  weather  is  cold.  Ah!  but  Priscian,  Priscian 
(whose  head  we  have  often  broken,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  this 
comptmy  how  oft  he  hath  broken  me,  I  am  sure  I  know  where  to  my 
grief),  he  denies  us  this  just  relief,  which  he  himself  being  in  our  case 
would  have  been  glad  to  enjoy.  But  (as  the  Proverb  goes)  the  Priest 
hath  forgot  that  he  was  a  Clark,  And  he  has  forgot  since  he  was 
under  the  lash. 
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J.:  YeB,  3re8.  He's  warm  but  wee  freene  and  all  are  tnmed 
Quaken  against  our  wille  God  knowa.  For  our  hande  quake  with 
cold,  our  t^eth  chatter  in  our  heads ;  our  bnuns  are  ea  frosen  that 
wee  cannot  cry  out  with  the  Poet:  "Est  Deua  in  nobis  agitante 
caleHcimuB  illo."  But  where  shall  we  flud  a  Weatminster's  month's 
sleeping,  or  a  remedy  as  they  eay  at  Winchester,  or  a  fat  ocium  as 
they  call  it  at  Eton  P 

D.!  I  think,  Jemmy,  the  fet's  in  thy  head,  hut  for  the  ocium,  that 
must  be  obtained  fay  our  superiours,  with  whom  I  hope  Art  will  hare 
see  much  power,  if  our  Nature  cannot  prevail  to  grant  us  a  relief 
from  our  hard  taskmaster,  or  as  they  call  him  in  Qreek  'EpYoiuvcXi^t, 
But  hark,  I  bear  somebody  coming.  I  fear  it  is  my  master.  [Enter 
Totu/.']    O  Tony,  ia't  you  ?     How  haet  thou  done  a  long  time  F 

T.:  Done?  Alas!  rather  undone.  And  to  toll  you  the  truth  our 
witts,  hearts  and  backs  are  crackt  with  daily  exerciaes. 

J.:  Tia  true.  But,  could  we  hare  time  to  play,  it  would  be  phiaick 
for  our  witts,  hearts  and  backs  too,  that  wee  might  be  fit  one  day  for 
our  Friorums  and  Posteriorums  in  the  Academy,  to  which  wee  all 
aspire,  but  are  loth  to  take  pains  to  fit  ourselves  for  soe  happy  a 
translation.  To  which.  Sick,  I  think  thou'lt  never  attain,  thou  host 
auch  an  idle  and  blockish  pate.  For  thou  art  altogether  in  As  in 
prtesenti  but  knowest  nothing  of  propria  qua  manbus. 

D. :  You  need  not  talk  of  my  blockish  pate.  For  I  scarce  know 
any  one  in  the  School  such  a  Bascal  and  Tmant  as  thou  art.  Thou'lt 
doe  nothing  without  the  Clavigers  come  to  rouze  you  out  of  jour  bed 
and  to  dragg  thee  to  School  ae  a  bear  to  the  stake. 

T. !  To  goe  to  School  to  what  purpose,  to  use  iilud  Gaasianum  cnl 
bono  F  Preferment  sleeps  in  Ladies'  lapps,  and  what  can'st  thou  get 
by  thy  long  doating  night  studies,  nnlese  it  be  a  little  Latine  and 
Greek  ?  And  what  advantage  wilt  thou  get  by  that  ?  Only  thou  art 
a  scholar  forsooth,  and  canst  begg  in  Latine  and  Greek.  Whereas  a 
Fool  and  Smellfeaet  can  gett  more  by  an  English  Droll,  dine  and  supp, 
and  be  thankt  though  he  mocks  his  good  master  who  feasts  him  for 
hiB  folly.  And  thinks  himself  happy  because  he  hath  outfooled,  I  will 
not  aay,  outwitted  him. 

D.:  Come!  Away  with  these  troublesome  inetrumenta  and  be  no 
longer  bookworm.  Give  me  plum  pottage  and  nativity  pies  to  feed 
upon,  which  will  make  a  Qi^^ker  dance  and  cry  out  "  Yeiily,  verily, 
very  good  if  they  be  participated  without  snperstitioQ,  without  respeet 
to  Cliriat's  day  or  to  the  government  of  Stat«  or  Church,  for  these 
things  are  abominable." 

J. :  Thou  talkest  of  golden  mountains,  and  rivers  of  plum  pottage. 
But  how  shall  we  get  them.  Boy  ?     How  shall  we  get  them  F 
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T.:  0  tbe  Ontann,  tlie  Oratoun  have  prevailed  for  our  Saturnate 
and  then  well  sing;.  Wee  shall  have  a  feast,  a  feaat  to-moirow  t  Let 
Scholan  takecare  wee  fed  no  sorrow !  [JEtetor  Mat."]  But  look!  here 
comes  Mat  Poor  lad  I  How  he  coughs !  I  fear  lest  Ihis  cold  should 
breed  a  consumption.     How  dost  thou,  Mat? 

M. :  Traly  the  hotter  to  see  all  you  met  so  merrily.  But  the  air  is 
so  comfortless,  that  my  hands  and  my  feet  are  as  cold  as  stone.  Bnt 
gentlemen,  is  that  no  hope  of  a  remedy  P 

2), :  Tea,  wee  have  good  hopes  Mat.  And  now  therefore  thiuk  of 
eating,  sleeping  and  cockering  thy  Genius.  Thou  mayst  drink  as 
many  caudles  and  posaets  as  thou  wilt  without  fear  of  catching  cold. 
And  therefore  farewell  Priscian  and  all  his  trinkets.  Ocium !  Ocium  ! 
Ocium !     [^Intrat  Monitor.'] 

Mo. !  Quid  TOB  bic  agitis,  Pueri  ?  Mihi  ridemini  garrire  et  nugis 
agere.  Tacete  rel  tos  doceho  graviter  quid  nt  ocium  canere  priusquam 
a  Deoaoo  et  Fnecepttnre  ocium  obtinuistis. 

T.;  Qunso  ne  mihi  soccenseaa.  Putari  enim  oratorea  satis  lusua 
a  majoribuB  impettsaae. 

Mo.;  Cur  aatem  Anglice  loquimini  et  non  magis  de  atudiis  rebua 
seriis  et  honestis  confabnlaminJ  ?  Ignoratis  quorum  in  prasentia 
adestds  P     Nulli  hie  adsunt,  vel  potius  adesse  debent,  illiterati. 

M. :  Doctissimi  nunquam  viri  nugis  et  in  doctis  stultorum  senten- 
tiis,  hoc  prssertim  tempore  gaudent.  Et  pneterea  htec  nostra  garru- 
litas  nihil  mali  intus  habet. 

Mo.:  Hoc  instar  omnium  mihi  dispUcet.  Et,  si  Fneceptor  audiret, 
T»  Testris  natihus.  Bed  quinam  docti  sunt  ill!  qui  Testna  confaba- 
lationibus  tuitopere  delectantur  fortasse  indocti  qui  nullom  nisi 
lingnam  Anglicanam  intelligunt. 

D. :  Noa  omnes  impudentes  fuisse  fatemur  quod  renerahiles  bosca 
auditoree  tamdiu  perturhanmuB,  cum  de  rebus  magis  seriis  confabu- 
landum  eeaet.  Te  autem  obsecramus,  ut  impudentie  culpam  con- 
dones. Hoc  cum  feceris  bumillime  deprecMiur  ut  pingue  a  Decano 
ocium  quanta  com  poasis  elegantia  impetres. 

Mo. :  He  vestne  humillinue  confeasiones,  et  precationes  morum 
in  modum  me  juTant,  Et  quodcumque  fuerit  in  mea  potestate  taciam 
lubentissime,  Ideoque  restra  causi  ad  Mecnnates  nostros  legabo 
ClaTigeram  qui  aoatns  libertatia  tamdia-iclusus  fuit,  ut  bona  tandem 
cum  renia  nobis  fiat  in  libertate  fnlicissime  Patalcius.  Hunc  ^tur 
oratorem  mittam,  nam  nemo  magis  commodus  ad  banc  legataODem 
quam  ille  nt  pote  prerricts  satis  frontis  et  bene  linquax  et  nisi  fallor 
fsliciter  impetrahit.  Abeat  igitur  precamnr  Orator  ut  redeat 
ezor&tor.  Interea  temporis  tob  juheo  expectare,  idque  cum  silentio. 
Om.  Volnmns.     [JBtnvni,     Intrat  Claviffer.] 
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A  Duxoeint  Bktwixt  Eisht  Tovths. 
Dan.:  Iiit«nniaBioii !  IntormisBion !  "Tii  &  word  upon  the  wheel, 
ftnd  doth  BO  Bfttisff  ftppetite  above  ail  Spring  TarietieB,  Summer'a 
be*ttt^,  Autumne'B  grapea,  or  Winter'a  black  puddings,  Tia  a  fat 
ocium  that  my  gutta  rumble  for.  Vje  fool !  What !  Still  doating  upon 
a  book.    Tell  me  what  tliou  crak«at  thy  brain  for. 

Harh.:  My  ambition  it  to  be  a  Churchman. 

J)a». :  Faith !  I  thought  eoe.  For  thou  lookat  as  gravely  as  if  thou 
atoodst  for  a  lecture  ahortly,  and  wert  for  Thirty  pounds  a  year  onee 
A  week  to  preach  the  pariah  aaleep. 

ff^b.:  My  ambitiona  are  to  doe  &od  and  hie  people  service,  at 
leaat  to  civilize,  if  not  convert,  the  degenerate  state  of  mankind. 
And,  having  once  obtained  abilities,  calling  and  a  licence,  I  hope  to 
effect  it. 

Dan.:  Heigh  day!  Abilities  I  calling!  and  a  Licence!  A  call  and 
abilities  are  ao  little  set  by  now  that  all  are  set  by  for  cyphara  that 
have  'em.  And  for  a  licence,  that's  counted  popish.  The  people  are 
all  for  non-licene'd  extemporary  raptures.  Qet  but  a  competent 
impudence,  a  whining  tone,  an  uncouth  face,  and  a  clubb  fist  to  thump 
well,  and  a  she  telott'e  call ;  and  thy  auditory  shall  be  as  much  crouded 
as  a  mountebank's  stage  and  merry  andiew's  gaping  congregation. 
Farewell,  take  heed  of  Latine.    Cave  ne  titubea,  mandataque  frangas. 

Serb.:  But,  Friend,  remember,  if  you  miss  your  mark — "Plasfati 
valet  hora  benigni  Quam  ei  te  Teneria  commendet  epistola  Marti." 
Therefore  mock  on.  I,  notwithstanding  your  acoffa,  shall  be  conatant 
to  my  first  reaolve : — 

That  nothing  for  the  Choich  ia  done  amiss 
Nor  nothing  well  done  that  against  her  is. 

Dan. :  And  whither  tends  your  ambition,  my  spark  of  velvet  P 

Tic.:  My  aimes  are  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  health  of  Hie 
microcosms  and  floating  iale  of  man.  And  for  this  I  atndy  to  fitt 
myself  to  read  Oalen  and  Hippocrates. 

Z>0fl..-  0,  you'll  be  a  hipocriticall  Physician,  a  learned  tormentor, 
A  lingering  executioner  to  death  that  strives  by  art  to  make  men  long 
in  dying. 

2^. :  . .  .  And  who  comes  here  ? 

SieA. :  One  who  intends  to  travel,  and  by  that  to  desire  the  grosaneas 
of  my  homebred  understanding.  Travel  ia  that  which  renders  a  due 
account  of  indnstrioua  spirits.  For  be  that  knows  most  men's  manners 
of  necessity  must  know  his  own  best,  and  mend  them  by  example. 

Dan.:  What  book  is  that? 

Sie.:  Camden's  Britannia. 

J>an,!  J  ]ike  Jt  well  that  you  acquaint  ^oorselfe  witli  ^our  owq 
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nstire  land  before  you  itride  tbe  great  ditcb  to  tell  Fonreinen  y onr 
ignorsDce  of  what  you  have  at  home.  If  you  will  travel  then,  bear  your- 
self well ,  and  look  that  you  come  not  home  worse  than  you  went  abroad. 

Sic. :  My  traTols  are  to  gain  experience. 

Dan.:  Then  take  heed  your  experience  make*  yon  not  sad.  I  had 
rather  hare  a  fool  at  home  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make 
me  Bad,  and  travel  for  it  too.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller.  Whither 
sofaBtP 

Will.:  To  England's  Athens,  the  university,  that  mother  of  arts 
and  sciences. 

Dan. :  A  journey  to  good  purpose  if  it  be  "ad  Capiendam  ingenii 
cnltnm."  If  otherwise,  it  ie  not  being  matriculat«d,  eating  colledge 
Commons  or  wearing  a  gown  snd  being  made  graduates  without  desert, 
that  can  denominate  a  true  Athenian.  If  you  go  thither,  let  your 
leanut^  and  manners  so  appear  that  when  you  come  from  thence  to 
visit  your  friends  in  a  long  vacation,  you  may  return  at  the  Terme 
without  blnshing  for  former  exploits, 

Richard  Johnson,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
the  next  Head-master,  was  a  learned  bat  eccentric  person^^e 
whose  fire  years  of  office  added  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  the 
School.  He  had  already  served  for  three  years  under  Mr.  Lovejoy 
as  Second  Master,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  seem  to  have 
formed  a  h^h  opinion  of  him,  to  which  they  gave  expression 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Archbishop  Sanoroft : — 

Upon  examining  of  the  Schoole  last  year  we  found  it  sensibly 
declining  by  reason  of  the  Head-master's  age,  whom  we  have  since 
persuaded  to  leave  that  place,  and  at  the  lost  general  Chapter  having 
examined  the  School  and  having  had  some  years'  tryall  of  the  skill 
and  dfligence  of  M'  Johnson,  the  lat«  TJsher,  we  have  now  chosen  him 
Head-nuurter,  and  M'  Booth  Usher,  of  whom  we  have  had  also  com- 
petent tryall  for  some  time  in  the  School,  under  which  Masters  we 
do  think  the  School  to  be  already  improved,  and  hope  further  in  a 
short  time  it  will  recover  its  ancient  reputation,  which  we  shall  care- 
fully endeavour  to  promote. 

Humbly  begging  your  Grace's  Fatherly  Blessing,  wee  remain, 
most  Beverend  Father,  your  Grace's  most  obedient  sons  and  servants, 
Jo:  Tillotson,  Tho:  Belk,  Jo:  Castillion,  Tho:  Blomer,  Jo:  Max.de 
L' Angle,  Geo :  Thorpe,  Ta'  Jeffreys,  Guil :  Beveridge.* 

This  lettw,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  which  it  affords  as 
of  the  ability  of  Richard  Johnson,  and  the  reference  to  the 
•  jnMa«r  MSB.,  BodliiA  Library. 
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decline  of  the  School  in  the  later  years  of  George  Lovejoy  (of 
which  we  have  already  spoken),  furnishes  na  with  information 
on  another  point.  The  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Booth,  "  of  whom  we  have  had  also  competent  tryall  for 
some  time  in  t^e  School,"  to  the  UndermasterBhip,  tells  us  that 
although  only  two  masters  were  officially  enrolled  on  the 
Oathedrat  establishment,  yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
these  two  alone  were  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the  School. 
Indeed,  the  same  position  of  course  applies  at  the  present  day. 

Although  the  Dean  and  Chapter  spoke  in  these  terms  of 
happy  anticipation  of  the  results  of  Johnson's  work,  their 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Ji^inson  held  his  post 
for  five  years,  but  he  was  on  three  separate  occasions 
admonished  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  n^lect  of  duty,  and 
at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  August  1689,  his  place  was  declared 
vacant.  After  leaving  Canterbury  he  published  several  gram- 
matical treatises  which  attained  to  some  celebrity  in  their  day. 
But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  his  scholarship  is  his  ^m- 
tarckus  anti-BenileianiUf  in  which  he  attacks  [and  not  altc^ther 
unsaocesflfully}  Eichard  Bentley's  edition  of  Horace.  This 
cnticism  was  published  at  Nottingham,  where  Johnson  was 
Head-master  of  the  Free  School  from  1707  to  1718.  As  a 
schoolmaster  he  obtained  no  greater  success  at  Nottingham 
than  at  Canterbury.  After  a  few  years  the  Croveming 
Body  of  the  Free  School,  Nottingham,  sought  to  eject  him 
for  incompetency,  and  urged  through  their  counsel  at  the 
trial  that  much  learning  had  made  him  mad.  He  seems  at 
any  rate  to  have  possessed  the  cunning  of  the  insane,  for, 
apparently  foreseeing  the  course  that  events  would  take,  he 
had,  under  the  pretence  of  applying  for  another  appointment, 
obtained  from  the  trustees  a  certificate  of  ability  to  teach. 
This  he  now  produced  in  evidence  ^^ainat  the  very  Cioveming 
Body  that  had  giveD  it  to  him,  and  thereby  he  won  his 
case.  There  can,  however,  be  Uttle  doubt  that  his  mind  was 
deranged,  for  in  1721  he  was  found  drowned  under  eirciun- 
stances  which  pointed  clearly  to  suicide.  Although  Johnson 
styles  himself  a  ^Master  of  Arts  in  some  of  hia  books,  we  can 
find  no  evidence  that  he  received  that  degree  from  either 
UniverBity,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  his  appointment  to  the 
King's  School  was  contrary  to  the  statute  which  provides  that 

the  Head-master  niust  be  a  "J/U^b^T  of  Arta  at  the  least." 
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Thomas  AtHn  or  Atkina,  M.A.,  of  Trinily  College,  Cam- 
bridge, succeeded  Richard  Johneon  in  the  autamn  of  1689. 
Amongst  the  Chapter  archives  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  William 
Lynnet,  FeUow  of  Trinity,  recommending  Atkin  to  the  Dean, 
wherein  the  writer  says : — 

I  Eun  solicited  to  write  my  knowledge  and  opinion  of  S£r.  Thomas 
Atkin,  Master  of  Arts,  Iste  of  our  College.  He  was  a  Westminster 
Bchobr  and  stood  the  fairest  of  any  for  a  fellowship,  but  there  was  no 
election  in  his  year  (as  there  hath  been  none  since  to  this  day),  being 
prevented  by  mandates.  This  was  his  hardship,  which  the  College  did 
resent,  for  they  were  loth  to  part  with  him,  he  being  eminent  amongst 
us  for  his  singular  elegance  in  poetry  and  oratory,  being  also  of  a 
sober,  quiet,  nnblameable  conversation,  and  fitly  qualified  as  we  thought 
for  a  member  of  our  society.  With  this  reputation  be  left  our  College 
about  two  years  ago,  since  which  I  can  say  nothing  further  of  him. 
I  am,  Bev.  Sir,  y'  aff'ate  friend  and  humble  serr*, 
Aug.  8, 1689.  WiLLUH  LymncT. 

To  this  another  Fellow  of  Trinity  has  appended  the  follow- 
ing note ! — 

This  character  that  D'  Lynnet  has  given  of  M'  Thom.  Atkin  I 
know  was  his  due  while  he  was  in  ye  Colledge,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
understand  from  his  present  acquaintances  his  deserts  are  noe  lease 
than  formerly,  and  for  vrhich  I  make  bold  to  commend  him  to  your 
fsvor.  Will.  Cboeek. 

On  the  strength  of  thrae  testimoniala  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
appointed  Atkin.  It  appears,  however,  that  thej  thought  it 
prudent  to  submit  the  candidate  to  some  probationary  trial 
before  formally  admitting  him,  for  they  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Sancroft :  "  Mr.  Johnson  having  this  year  left  ns,  and 
Mr.  Booth  the  Usher  being  removed,  we  took  into  their  places 
Mr.  Atkins  and  Mr.  Biirrough  (both  well  recommended  to  us), 
and  after  tome  Tryall  of  them  have  admitted  them  into  the 
Head-master's  and  TJsher'a  place."* 

Atkin  must  have  been  very  young  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Headmostership  of  the  King's  School,  and  he  was  the 
last  layman  that  has  held  the  post.  He  held  his  office  for 
eleven  years,  but  very  little  is  known  about  him.  On  May  2l8t, 
1694,  he  oblvined  a  licence  to  marry  Mary  Moore  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Canterbury,  and  in  his  application  he  is 
*  SoMTtfi  Correiponde»(v  in  Tanner  M8S.,  Bodleian  Library. 
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described  u  a  "  gentleman,  aged  30."  His  death  ocoorred  on 
September  27th,  1700,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  doiaters  of  the 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  formerly  in  existence  which  had 
the  following  inscription : — 

Here  tiee  interred  the  body  of  |  The  Bererend  Thomu  Atkin 
A.U:.  I  of  the  Coim^  of  Norfolk  |  late  Muter  of  the  King's  Scliool 
here  |  He  died  Sept.  27th  1700  aged  88  and  left  behind  him  a 
cbancter  hardly  to  be  equalled.  |  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Muy 
Atkin  wife  of  the  uid  Thomtw  Atkin  who  died  Nov.  the  SO*^  1766 
aged  86  whose  life  was  nnifortnly  good.  |  * 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  Atbdn  was  a  layman  when  he 
was  appointed  to  the  King's  School,  he  had  taken  holy  orders 
before  his  death. 

Lower  Maeters. 

JoHM  Cvi^LES  or  CniJjMa  was  Second  Master  from  1661  to 
1681.  In  his  licence  to  teach  in  the  King's  School,  which  is 
dated  April  27th,  166S,  he  is  styled  B.A.,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  in  Foster's  Alumni  Oxoniauaa  or  in  Coles'  MSS.^ 
unless  we  may  identify  him  ae  the  John  Couglen  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge,  who  graduated  6.A.  in  1657. 

The  above-mentioned  licence  to  teach  was  doubtless  taken 
out  at  the  time  of  Archbishop  Juxon's  primary  visitation  of 
the  Cathedral  in  1663,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  to  a 
question  in  the  visitation  articles  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  Cathedral  choristers,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  made  the 
following  reply :  "  The  number  of  the  Choristers  is  full,  and 
we  hare  taken  order  for  their  catechising  and  instructing 
according  to  former  decree  and  usage,  viz.,  by  the  Usher  of  ike 
fr66  School."  How  long  the  Second  Master  of  the  King's 
School  was  responsible  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
chorister  we  do  not  know,  as  no  further  reference  to  tiie 
matter  is  made  in  the  answers  to  subsequent  visitation  artioles. 
Oullen  was  a  married  man,  the  Cathedral  Begisters  recording 
the  burial  of  his  first  wife  in  1675,  and  his  remarriage  in  1677 
to  Anne  Harrison.  He  was  also  in  holy  orders,  and  served  as 
curate  of  Goodnraton-nezt-Wingham,  On  resigning  his 
Mastership,  after  twenty  years'  service,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 

*  Th«  above  is  giren  in  Dnnkin's  "  Hisbny  of  Kent,"  but  appean  to  be 
no  longer  on  the  oloistei  walla. 
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shewed  their  appreciation  of  his  wort  by  giving  him  a  gratoil^ 
of  ten  pounds  and  presenting  him  to  the  sinecure  rectory  of 
Orgarswit^  in  Bomney  Marsh.    He  died  in  1709. 

BioHiBD  JoBHsoM,  6,A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  Lower  Master  from  1681  to  1684.  An  aoconnt  of  him  is 
^ven  under  Head^maiters,  pp.  147-148. 

John  Booth,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  Second  Master  December  8th,  1684.  He  proceeded 
H.A.  in  1686,  and  in  the  next  year  married  Katharine  Walsall 
of  the  Precincts.  In  1689  he  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Canterbury  to  the  Rectory  of  TTinrTiillj  and  in  1707 
to  that  of  Brook.    He  died  1718,  aged  54. 

QiLBEBT  BuBBOUQHS,  M.A.,  WAS  admitted  Second  Master 
August  Srd,  1689.  His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  lists  of  graduates,  but  from  his  epitaph  (in 
Kingston  Church  near  Barham)  we  lefun  that  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  therefore  probably  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Seyliard,  Sector  of  Deal,  he  had  five  (^ildren, 
two  of  whom,  Gilbert  and  William,  held  King's  Scholarships 
and  went  to  the  TJniTersitieB.  Gilbert  became  a  D.D.  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1729,  and  William  sacceeded  his  father  as  Second 
Master.  His  second  wife  Jane,  whom  he  married  in  1713,  was 
the  daughter  of  Tristram  Stevens  of  Dover.  In  1692  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Bectory  of  Kingston,  and  died  there  on  September 
27tfa,  1718,  a^d  55,  having  resigned  his  Mastership  three 
years  previously.  From  his  epitaph  we  learn  that  he  was  re- 
marhable  for  his  "  mirifica  in  alwnmoB  lenitaa  qui  illi  aecundum 
HberoB  ita  Jvervnt  nt  paene  porta  euent," 

WiLLiAK  BiTBBOTrQBS,  U.A.,  of  Balliol  Collie,  Oxford, 
succeeded  his  father  July  2l8t,  1715.  He  was  bom  in  1694, 
BO  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Second  Master- 
ship he  was  scarcely  21  years  of  i^.  He  held  a  King's 
Scholarship  from  I^dy-day  1703  to  Christmas  1707,  and 
matriculated  at  BalHol  on  April  12th,  1709  (B.A.  1712,  M.A. 
1715).  On  July  Ist,  1720,  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  (or 
sister)  of  James  Eve,  Yicar  of  Teynham,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  presented  to  the  Bectory  of  BucUand,  near  Faversham,  of 
which  parish  his  wife's  family  were  patrons.  He  resigned  his 
Mastership  at  Midsummer,  1723,  and  at  a  later  date  became 
Rector  of  Midley,  a  sinecure  in  Bomney  Marsh. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Ipje  Acfjool  in  tf)t  €igtfUtntb  Cntturp* 

The  above  heading  thongli  conTenient  does  not  quite  accniatel; 
describe  tlie  scope  of  the  present  Chapter,  which  ae  a  matter  of 
fact  includes  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth  centnrj.  All 
that  lies  behind  the  ;ear  1832  belongs  rather  to  the  earlier 
than  the  later  period.  With  the  advent  of  lib-.  Wallace  to  the 
Head-mastership  a  new  era  conunenced,  which  gave  birth  to 
numj  salutary  reforms  and  developments.  Some  of  these  were 
merely  tentative,  but  they  were  nevertheless  sufficient  to  mark 
the  change  from  the  old  regime  to  the  new. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  sometimes  described  as  a  doU 
period  in  English  history,  and  the  same  epithet  may  perhaps 
be  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Stdiool  in  which  we  are  here 
interested.  During  the  earher  part  of  the  period  under  review, 
although  the  reputation  of  the  School  fliictnated  in  sympathy 
with  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  ability  and  eneigy  dis- 
played by  the  several  head-masters,  the  numbers  of  the  King's 
Scholars  were  kept  full,  and  on  the  whole,  the  School  maintained 
its  premier  position  in  the  county.  In  titis  connexion  we  may 
mention  that  the  influx  of  foreign  Protestants  into  Canterbury 
which  followed  on  the  revocation  of  the  E^ct  of  Nantes  in 
1685,  materially  in<»«ased  the  population  of  the  city,  and  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  descendants  of  these  Huguenot 
refugees  supplied  the  King's  School  with  some  of  its  best 
material.  Amongst  these  able  scholars  of  French  extraction 
was  Osmund  Beauvoir,  whose  head-mastership  commencing  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century  marks  ihe  most  brilliant  period 
of  academic  success  to  which  the  School  has  yet  attained. 

The  last  years  of  the  century  witnessed  a  marked  decline  in 
the  numbers  and  reputation  of  the  School.    This  was  not  a 
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little  due  to  the  disastrous  policy  adopted  bj  the  gOTerning 
body  in  the  year  1785.  In  that  year  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
being  anzions  to  increase  the  stipends  of  the  Masters,  docked 
the  Scholars  of  their  ancient  and  statutable  allowance  in  Hen 
of  gowns  and  conunons,  and  devoted  the  money  BO  saved  to 
augmenting  the  salaries  of  the  Head  and  Second  Masters.  Nor 
was  this  all,  for  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that  in  future 
the  -value  of  all  vacant  scholarships  should  be  allotted  to  the 
same  purpose,  thereby  giving  the  masters  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  the  number  of  scholars  below  their  proper  strength. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Naylor  in  1816, 
his  successor  Dr.  Birt  found  only  eighteen  King's  Scholars  and 
eight  Commoners  in  the  School.* 

David  Jones,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  the  first 
eighteenth-century  Head-master  of  the  King's  School,  was 
appointed  on  lltii  Oct,  1700.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  a  Welshman  by  desoent.  His  grandfather  was 
one  Beynold  Jones,  of  Myfod  in  Montgomeryshire,  "Oentle- 
man,"  and  his  father  is  described  in  Foster's  Alvmni  OzonUnseB 
as  parish  clerk  of  St.  Albans,  Herts.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and,  as  Assistant  Master  at  Westminster, 
and  more  recently  as  Head-master  of  Oakham  Grammar 
School,  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching.  During 
his  thirteen  years  of  service  in  the  King's  School  Mr.  Jones 
proved  himself  an  efficient  teacher.  The  numbers  in  the  School 
increased  and  its  reputation  grew.  But  for  two  reasons  in  par- 
ticular his  name  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  all 
friends  of  the  King's  School.  It  vras  due  to  his  exertions  that 
in  1702  the  Library  was  established,  and  he  presented  to  it  a 
lai^  number  of  classical  books  of  which  many  retain  a  place 
upon  the  shelves.  Moreover,  it  was  during  his  period  of  office, 
and  presumably  under  his  auspices,  that  the  King's  School 
Peast  Society  was  started.  Hiis  excellent  institution,  which 
was  founded  in  1712,  had  for  its  object  the  provision  of  an 
exhibition  fund,  and  did  good,  work  in  this  direction  for  one 

*  In  some  of  the  lu^r  Public  Scliooh  the  earlier  yearg  of  the  XIX'' 
century  marked  a  decleuBion  corresponding  to  the  abore.  Thus,  when  Dr. 
Wordsworth  tesigned  the  Head-mantership  of  Harrow  there  were  odIj 
78  boys  in  the  »cliool,  and  at  WesbninBter  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Williams^'B 
tenure  of  office  there  were  otdy  67. 
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hnndrad  and  fifty-two  years.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1864 
to  the  "  King's  School  Exhibition  Fand,"  aad  its  constitution 
has  since  been  altered,  but  we  shall  reserve  farther  particulars 
unto  dealing  with  the  ExhibitionB  and  Scholarships  in  the 
Universities.  It  was  during  Mr.  Jones*  Head-masterahip  that 
a  very  memorable  improvement  was  effected  in  the  "Green 
Court,"  viz.,  the  plantiag  of  the  lime  trees  which  for  so  many 
generations  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  amenities  of  ihat 
pleasant  spot.  It  wa6  in  the  year  1708  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  gave  the  order  for  no  leas  than  thirfy-three  lime  trees 
to  be  placed  on  or  around  the  grass  plat.*  That  some  were  at 
first  actually  planted  on  the  central  portion  of  the  court  seema 
dear  from  an  order  of  Chapter  made  one  hundred  yeara  later, 
whereby  diredaona  were  given  for  the  removal  of  certain  trees 
standing  in  the  court,  so  that  the  King's  Scholars  might  have 
a  more  convenient  playground.  At  the  present  time  only 
eighteen  of  the  old  trees  remain ;  they  are  exactly  two  hundred 
years  old,,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  many  of  them  ahow  only 
too  plaijily  that  they  have  long  passed  their  prime. 

A  farther  innovation,  but  a  more  doubtful  improvement, 
which  dates  from  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  substitutton  of  wainscot  pewing  in  the  Cathedral  Choir 
in  place  of  the  ancient  monastic  stalls.  This  was  done  in  1704 
during  the  primacy  of  Archbiahop  Teuison,  who  was  a  munifi- 
cent contributor  towards  the  worlt.  The  new  pews  were 
arranged  in  triple  rows  on  either  side  of  the  Choir,  and  the 
King's  Scholars  and  Commoners  occupied  the  foremost  rank  on 
both  sides.  The  hard  oak  of  which  the  desks  and  panels  of  these 
pews  were  constructed  was  subaequently  scored  in  all  directions 
with  the  names  and  initials  of  the  boys.  When  the  old  seats 
were  removed  in  1879  to  make  room  for  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
new  Choir  Stalls,  some  of  these  old  carved  desks  were  preserved 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  the  big  Schoolroom.  Subsequent 
generationa  of  King'a  Scholars  must  often  have  wondered  how 
such  excellent  workmanship  could  have  been  produced  under  the 
difficult — not  to  say  dangerous — conditions  under  which  it  was 

*  "  To  ChamberB  for  33  Lime  trees  and  pluitiiig  them  £2  15s.  6d.  To 
Abraham  Burton  {or  sawing  timber  for  posts  and  rails  in  ;e  Green  Court 
jBS  5b.  6d.  To  Thomas  Bullock  for  work  and  deals  about  je  trees  in  ye 
Groen  Court  £8  10s."    {Utaturw't  AecowiU,  1708-9.) 
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executed.  The  danger  of  detection,  however,  mts  probably 
much  less  at  the  b^innin^  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  it 
would  be  to-day,  for  not  only  waa  the  Choir  very  dimly  lighted 
on  winter  afternoons  by  a  few  wax  candles  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  of  "  dips,"  but  the  masters  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered that  their  responsildlity  for  the  conduct  of  their 
scholars  ceased  when  the  latter  were  in  Church. 

At  an  earlier  date  (as  we  have  already  seen)  a  subordinate 
official  unconnected  with  the  School  was  told  off  to  this  duty. 
More  recently,  viz.,  in  1694,  a  more  exalted  personage  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Chapter  who  in  that  year  "desired  Mr. 
Archdeacon  to  take  care  that  the  scholars  aitt  and  behave 
themselves  orderly  in  the  Church."  The  Masters  themselves 
were  probably  seldom  present  in  the  Choir  on  Sundays,  but 
were  officiating  at  one  of  their  oouutry  benefices,  of  which  they 
generally  possessed  at  least  one.  Mr.  Jones  in  addition  to 
Orgarewick  held  the  more  important  rectory  of  Upper  Hardres, 
within  five  miles  of  Canterbniy.  Diiring  harvest  time  it  was 
important  that  the  rector  should  be  present  in  his  parish  so  as 
personally  to  superintend  the  taking  of  his  tithe  sheaf.  And  so 
engrossing  did  Mr.  Jones  find  this  work  that  he  absented  him- 
self &om  his  scholastic  duties  entirely  for  several  weeks.  At 
length  the  Bean  and  Chapter  ventured  to  remonstrate  upon 
the  Head-master's  long-continued  absence.  But  the  tetchy 
Welshman  could  not  t^e  this  very  just  remonstrance  is  good 
part ;  there  was  only  one  course  open  to  him,  he  must  resign ; 
accordingly  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  letter  to 
the  Dean: — 

Honoured  Sir, — That  I  may  not  again  give  offence  by  being  absent 
in  Harvest,  I  am  willing  to  resign  my  Mastenhip  of  the  School ;  and 
accordingly  I  do  hereby  request,  that  you  aad  the  Beverend  the 
Chapter  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  this  my  Beaignation,  and  to  fix  a 
time  oo  which  I  may  deliver  up  the  House  and  School.  Such  your 
Order  thall  be  performed  by,    Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
July  81*t  1713.  Davis  Jonbs. 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  accepted  Mr.  Jones'  resignation,  and 
he  retired  to  his  country  rectory,  where  for  the  next  thirty- 
seven  years  he  was  able.to  devote  his  attention  to  the  collection 
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of  his  tithes.  He  died  on  August  the  20th,  1750,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  Upper  Hardree  Church,  where  there 
is  a  memorial  tahlet  with  the  following  inscription : — 

BcTc^enduB  Vir  David  Jonw  A.M.  |  Origine  Ciunbro-Bntannus 
OriunduB  j  a  Mjrrod  et  Broagain  in  agro  [  Montgomerensi,  sed  vitk 
CantiannB  |  Fuit  enim  hujaB  Eccleaie  Hector  per  aa —  |  Itemque  per 
alios  ziii  regiie  scholffi  CantuarieneiB  |  Arcbididaacalue  bene  notoB  et 
numeroBa  bene  |  Literatorum  generosonuu  clasBe  feliz  |  TTxoTem 
duzit  fiobertam  |  Jobannis  Whitfield  ex  urbe  Cantuariensi  |  Tertdam 
flliam,  leetissimam  fnminam,  et  omni  |  Virtnte  pnesertim  conjngali, 
omatiaaimain  |  Sed  ilia  correpta  Febre  obiit  prior  (proh  dolor!)  j 
xxiii-die  OctobriB  A.D.  1744.    JGtat  LXXV. 

His  wife  Roberta  was  a  daughter  of  John  Whitfield.  The 
latter  (whose  monument  may  still  be  seen  in  the  tower  of 
St.  Marj  Magdalene  in  Burgate  Street)  was  a  weU-known 
citizen  of  Canterbury  and  an  Old  King's  Scholar,  of  whom  the 
School  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  His  fire-engine  (which  is 
said  to  he  the  first  ever  constructed  in  England)  is  in  the 
Weatgate  Towers. 

Naksb  of  £.  S.,  1706. 
David  Jones,  Fmceptor ;  Gilb*  BurrougbB,  SubprtBceptor. 

Mid.  term. — John  Denne,  John  fiigden,  Will.  Sprackling,  Silas 
Drayton,  Will.  Burroughs,  Henry  Foche,  John  Batcheller,  John 
Callow,  Daniel  Cuckow,  WUl.  Sonmer,  Bic''  Edberrough,  Thomas 
Colfe,  Jamea  Chapman,  WilL  Nenland,  John  Frances,  Will.  Cuckow, 
Will.  Crayford,  BJc'  Monine,  Will.  Goatling,  George  May,  Theoph. 
De  I'Angle,  John  Battely,  John  Gleane,  Gilb*  Kuonler,  John  Band, 
Thomas  Toumay,  Thos.  Warren,  Gerard  Garret,  Will.  Bennet  Sylves- 
ter, Johnathan  Watts,  George  Shatwater,  George  Shockledge,  John 
Farewell,  Joseph  Brothers,  Joseph  PoweU,  Edward  Hayward,  James 
Godin,  John  Eebblewhite,  Peter  Gleane,  Will.  Janeway,  Will.  Naime, 
Joseph  Sftwkina,  Will.  Shephard,  Will.  Gilbert,  Bartho.  Hayman, 
Peter  Hayman,  Joseph  Boherte,  John  Powell,  John  Fowle,  Edward 


John  Smi^,  MA.,  was  appointed  to  the  Head-mastership 
on  the  day  of  Mr,  Jones's  resignation.*  To  identify  the 
poBsesBor  of  so  common  a  name  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  we 

*  His  licence  "  ad  instruendos  Lingnil  Latina  aliiaqne  docomentiB  Ileitis 
et  boneatis  in  Scholii  Regifl  ....  eihibito  prins  per  eum  certificato  de 
reoepldoae  aua  pajicta  euchariatte  "  was  iaaued  July  31, 1714. 
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cannot  claim  that  we  have  been  altt^ther  BnecesBfol ;  we  mtiBt 
tiierefore  content  oarselves  by  saying  that  John  Smith  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  King'a  Scholu*  who  proceeded  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  witii  a  Parker  exhibition  in  1693, 
and  who  became  B.A.  1698  and  M.A.  1711.  He  was  certainly 
Chaplfdn  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and,  like  hb  predecessor,  he 
held  two  benefices  in  East  Kent,  viz.,  Freston  next  Wingham, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1706,  and  Milton  next  SittLog- 
boume  (April  80,  1711).  The  Dean  and  Chapter,  however,  had 
recently  had  experience  of  the  disadvant*^  of  electing  a  Head- 
master who  was  a  "pluralist,"  and  his  appointment  to  the 
King's  School  was  made  conditional  to  his  resignation  of  the 
latter  living  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  only  entry  relating  to  the  School  during  John  Smith's 
head-masterahip  occurs  in  the  Chapter  Act  Book  under  date 
June  24th,  1716:  "Agreed  that  5"  be  given  to  M'  Smith, 
Master  of  the  King's  School,  out  of  the  fines  of  this  Chapter 
towards  his  charge  of  btiilding  scaffolds  for  the  Plays  acted  by 
ye  scholars  since  his  coming  to  be  Master."  During  the 
eighteenth  century  we  get  very  few  notices  of  the  School 
plays,  but  the  above  and  one  or  two  others  which  occur  later 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. 

Our  Head-master  was  the  author  of  a  Lt/e  of  Scipio  AJrieanus 
the  Elder  (London,  1713}  and  of  a  book  called  ^n  Account  of  tke 
Beligiow  Life  and  Death  of  Oeorge  EdwardB  (London,  1704),* 
but  his  career  at  Canterbury  was  soon  to  be  terminated  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  February  1718.  He  vraa  buried  in 
the  Cathedral,  but  no  memorial  inscription  marks  the  place  of 
his  intennent.  By  his  wife  Damaris,  daughter  of  Timothy 
Wilson,  sometime  Bector  of  G-reat  Mongeham,  he  had  several 
children,  one  of  whom  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1723,  and  another, 
after  serving  bis  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  was  admitted 
a  Freeman  of  Canterbury  in  1736. 

By  a  mere  coincidence  John  Smith  was  succeeded  by  George 
Smith.  The  new  Head-master  had  been  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  MA.  as  Fellow  in  1704.    In  1709  he  was  presented 

*  See  Sibliograpkiea  J?r»tottft«nt, 
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bj  hJB  College  to  the  Bectory  of  Btufreston,  near  Eythonie, 
and  three  years  later  he  bAcome  Yicar  of  Higham,  near 
Rochester,  Before  his  appointment  to  the  HeB^-masterBfaip  of 
the  King's  School,  he  had  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  at  Sir  Soger 
Manwood'g  School  at  Sandwich  on  behalf  of  M^r.  Rutherford^ 
trho  waa  non-rendent.  At  Canterbory  his  career  was  short  and 
by  no  means  successfol.  After  holding  office  for  three  years, 
during  which  the  School  declined  both  in  numbers  and  reputa- 
tion, he  gave  hia  resignation  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their 
St.  Katherine's  Aadit  1721,  and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of 
Barfreston  rectory.* 

On  Smith's  resignation  several  candidates  made  appli- 
cation for  the  post,  and  it  is  from  the  letters  of  these 
applicants  that  we  learn  something  about  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  School  when  Smith  gave  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 

Biohard  Bate  of  Ashford  Crammar  School  wrote  a  letter 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  naive  and  caadid.  He  declared 
that  he  "  in  a  measure "  had  foreseen  Smith's  resignation,  and 
that  the  very  low  ebb  to  which  the  School  had  come  had  led  him 
(the  writer)  to  believe  that  its  resoscitation  could  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  appointment  of  "  one  who  had  had 
experience  and  success  in  teaching,"  and  who  "  has  an  interest 
with  ye  gentlemen  of  ye  neighbourhood  grounded  upon  y* 
success,  niany  of  whom,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  are  now  in  doubt 
what  to  do  with  their  children  till  they  have  had  some 
experience  with  M'  Smith's  successor."  Without  further 
preamble  or  beating  about  the  bush,  he  proceeded  then  to  point 
out  tiiat  he  himself  was  the  one  man  suitable,  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  of  his  duties  to  the  governors  of  his  present 
school,  promised  that  if  "  the  Dean  and  Chapter  woald  appoint 
him,  he  would  remove  good  part  of  the  Ashford  school  to 
Canterbury."  But  somehow  the  Dean  and  Chapter  neglected 
to  secure  this  treasure  I 

■  "  U'  0«age  BmitH,  Chief  Muter  of  the  King's  School,  appeared,  and 
having  retumed  hii  humble  thanlis  for  tJie  favour  this  body  hod  shoved  him 
in  bestowing  on  hij"  the  Chief  Mastership  of  ye  School,  he  now  resigned  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  such  his  teaignadon  to 
commence  from  and  after  Christmas  da^  now  coming."  {Acta  Capituli, 
> orember  87th,  1721.) 
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Another  most  interestiiig  application  was  that  of  the  second 
master,  Gilbert  Barronghs,  who,  in  his  own  words,  "had 
drudged  fall  six  years  at  the  lower  end  of  the  School,"  and  now 
hoped  that  at  length  his  laboars  might  be  rewarded  b;  prefer- 
ment to  the  Head-mastership.  The  letter  in  which  he  urges 
his  daim  is  worth  quoting  at  length  : — 

M'Dean. 

M'  Smith  (Tm  informed)  has  notdfyd  to  you  his  resolution  of 
quitting  ye  School.  I  have  dmdgd  full  aii  jeara  st  the  lower  end  of 
it,  and  have  (as  I  think)  used  diligence  and  given  some  Batisfactioii  iu 
mj  provinces.  I  am  the  chief  sufferer  by,  yet  not  chargeable  with  y* 
Buin  of  ye  school,  the  declension  of  which  has  been  owing  in  great 
measure  to  a  slackness  in  point  of  Discipline.  This  at  least  I  promise 
to  restore,  if  I  be  thought  deserving  of  your  favour  or  equal  to  ye 
business.  At  the  death  of  M'  J.  Smith  I  remember  some  of  ye  society 
favoured  even  my  Juniors.  M'  Sean,  I  hope  it  will  be  presum'd 
I  have  not  husbanded  my  time  worse  than  my  Fellows.  I  have  never 
undertaken  a  core,  consequently  I  bave  not  employed  myself  in 
making  sermons,  but  (if  I  may  be  credited)  have  conversed  chiefly 
with  ye  ClassickB,  indeed  not  without  hopes  of  succeeding  at  one  time 
or  other.  I  had  ye  fortune  to  be  brought  up  under  one  who  retrieved 
a  mined  school.  I  know  I  can  porane  ye  arts  be  practised.  M'  Dean, 
I  humbly  hope  you'll  have  regard  to  me  and  excuse  this  freedom  from. 
Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Q.  Burroughs. 

Cant.,  July  4",  1721. 

The  tone  of  this  letter  is  somewhat  caustic,  and  it 
indicates  pretty  clearly  that  the  writer  considered  himself 
neglected.  Whether  he  would  have  been  equal  to  the  taak 
of  restoring  discipline  is  doubtful,  for  he  is  said  to  hare 
been  so  remarkably  mild  in  his  methods  that  his  pupils  were 
more  like  his  own  children.*  At  all  events,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  once  more  passed  over  the  second  master,  and  elected 
as  Gleorge  Smith's  successor  the  Ber.  John  Le  Kont,  who  for 
several  years  had  been  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at 
Brentford,  of  which  place  he  was  also  curate.  He  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1 694,  and  M.A.  1698,  being  then  a  Fellow  of 
the  College.  In  support  of  his  candidature  he  was  able  to 
*  See  his  epitapk  cm  p.  151. 
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produce  testimoniolB  &om  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton 
College,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Clergy  and  gentry  of  tiie 
neighbonrhood  of  Brentford,  and  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 
These  were  esteemed  so  satisfactory  thaton  Friday,  the  12th  day 
of  January,  1722,  "At  the  house  of  D'  Bradsbaw,  Vice-dean, 
present  the  said  Vice-dean  and  D'  Sydall,  M'  John  Le  Hunt  was 
sworn  into  the  place  of  Chief  Master  of  the  King's  School." 
John  Le  Hunt  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  successful  MaateT, 
though  he  waa  of  a  rather  irascible  temperament.  This 
trait  in  his  character  is  brought  out  by  the  following  curious 
particulars  recorded  in  the  Chapter  Act  Books  relating  to 
a  somewhat  undignified  quarrel  between  the  Head-master  and 
one  James  Turner,  a  resturer  of  the  Cathedral  :* — 

Saturday,  March  26, 1726. 

ATchididascalUB~^  Wliereas  complaint  luw  been  made  to  ub  the 
&,  >yicedeaD  and  Prebendaries  of  this  Cburch  by 

VestiariuB  J  John  Le  Hunt,  Clerk,  M.A.  and  Chief  Matter  of 

the  King's  School  that  on  Sunday  the  20"'  instant  James  Turner,  one 
of  our  resturers,  had  uttered  reproachful  and  opprohriouB  language  of 
and  against  the  t*  M'  Le  Hunt  in  presence  of  aeveral  of  his  Scholars, 
and  whereas  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt  and  James  Turner  were  thereupon 
called  before  us,  and,  the  said  ill  language  being  objected  to  him,  the 
b'  James  Turner,  he  denied  the  tame,  and  said  that,  he  being  waking 
in  the  Green  Court  on  Sunday  last,  some  of  ye  s^  M'  Le  Hunt's 
Scholars  affronted  him  calling  him  Pedlar  and  asking  him  if  he  had  any 
Pictures  to  sell,  and  that  he  had  indeed  used  the  word  Bascal  to  them 
or  one  of  them,  but  be  did  not  say  so  of  their  Master,  and  whereas 
we  have  examined  some  of  the  eldest  Scholars,  vie.  John  Cooke,  John 
Doughty,  and  Hester,  who  all  owned  that  they  had  affronted  the  s' 
James  Turner  in  manner  aboves''  but  averred  that  the  s^  James 
Turner,  upon  hearing  them  ask  him  for  Pictures,  said  to  them,  'you 
are  very  impertinent,  1  suppose  your  Bascally  Master  baa  set  you  on 
to  abuse  me.'  And  whereas  one  Nicholas  Lade,  a  Gardener  (said  to 
be  then  present  or  some  part  of  the  time)  bos  ofGrmed  te  ua  that  be 
did  not  hear  the  s^  James  Tomer  call  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt  Bascal  or 
use  any  such  opprobrious  language  of  him  as  the  Scholars  had 
averred,  and  whereas  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt  resolving  never  to  suffer 
his  Scholars  to  affront  any  person,  did  aver  that  be  bad  crarected  and 

*  There  ore  still  two  vestnrers  on  the  Cathedral  eitabliiiiment,  although 
by  many  the  office  is  eonfused  with  that  gf  the  vergers. 
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obaetiBed  soch  of  them  as  hid  to  insulted  ths  b'  James  Turner 
And  whereu  the  H  Jamee  Turner  hath  since  drawn  up  and 
exhibited  to  ub  a  BemoDBtrance  of  hia  Case  wherein  he  haa  used 
many  opprobrious  reflectioua  upon  M'  Le  Hunt  with  insinuationa 
of  hie  being  unjust,  aTaricious,  and  proud.  We  the  Vice  dean  and 
Prebendaries  do  coDceive  that  the  said  Bemonstrance  is  a  con- 
firmation of  what  the  said  Scholars  had  vo  charged  on  the  b'  James 
Turner.  And,  therefore,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  said  M'  Le  Husf  s 
character  and  to  preserre  his  Authority  among  his  SchoIorB  and  his 
reputation  iu  the  world,  We  think  it  just  and  reasonable  that  he  the 
SMd  James  Turner  shall  on  Saturday  the  second  day  of  April  next 
between  9  and  11  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  publicly  in  the  King's 
School,  in  the  presence  of  the  Auditor,  ask  the  b**  M^  Le  Kunt't 
Pardon  for  the  affront  and  injury  so  done  him,  and  fur  many  gross  and 
scandalous  reflections  caat  on  him  by  the  said  James  Turner  in  the 
■aid  BemonBtrance.  Or  else,  shall  on  or  before  the  same  day  in  the 
presence  of  the  Auditor  subBcribe  in  Our  Act  Book  Buch  a  form  of 
recantation  aa  shall  be  by  ub  approved  of.  And  whereas  the  s^ 
James  Turner  hath  in  his  said  Remonstrance  affirmed  that  'ahrtraeting 
the  oharaeter  of  a  clergyman*  there's  no  occasion  for  such  a  migh^ 
distance  between  him  and  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt,'  we  think  it  fit  and 
reasonable  to  order  the  s'  James  Tamer,  whilst  he  continues  our 
Teeturer,  no  longer  to  seat  himself  above  or  in  equal  rank  with 
either  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  School,  but  to  content  himself 
with  such  seat  or  place  in  our  Quire  as  befits  a  Yesturer  of  this 
Church." 

The  Verturer'B  defence  is,  however,  such  a  cnriouH  docu- 
ment that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  in  full  :— 
To  the   Very  Bev'  M'  Vice  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church, 

Canterbury. 

The  humble  Bemonstrance  of  James  Turner  or  a  Belation  of  soma 
plain  matters  of  Fact  occasioned  by  M'  Le  Hunt's  complaint. 

On  Sunday  last  the  20'i>  of  this  instant  March  1725  after  evening 
prayers  I  was  walking  in  the  Qreen  Court;  the  said  M'  Le  Hunt's 
Boarders,  whether  with  a  design  to  mobb  me  or  no  I  leave  to  yo' 
judgments,  but  insult  me  they  did  after  this  manner.  "  Here  comes 
the  Pedlar,  Who  wants  any  Pictures  P"  which  was  immediately 
answered  among  themselves,  "  Who  has  any  to  sell  P"  And  that  was 
■gain  as  readily  answered  "Domine  Turner  Dom  Turner"  from  one 
side  of  the  Qreen  Court  to  another  and  I  believe  perfectly  heard 

"  Presmnably  this  meaiu  "  except  for  his  statos  as  a  clergyman." 
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ftlmoBt  hj  ereiybodf ,  for  some  families  came  to  tlie  doon  and  stood 
amazed  at  this  treatment.  This  continued  for  abont  an  hoar  or  more 
without  erer  a  word  from  me  as  yet  being  Burprised  at  their  rude 
Behario'.  '  B;  and  b^  ii7  Ladd  the  Oardener  came  into  the  Green 
Court  and  I  beckoned  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  and  he  and  I  walked 
under  the  Dean's  Wsll.  The  Boarders  again  renewed  or  rather 
redoubled  their  former  Taunts  Ac,  SaTiog  what  has  the  pedlsr  to  do 
here.  What  business  has  be  to  walk  here  To  sell  picturra,  He  shsn't 
take  the  wall  of  ns,  and  such  like  expressions  on  purpose  making  it 
their  business  to  meet  us.  M'  Ladd  stood  amased  as  well  as  mjself, 
and  said  these  Boys  are  certainly  encoui&ged  and  pat  npon  this 
malicious  apigbt  and  outrage.  At  last  I  bespoke  Powel  by  name 
saying.  Yon  Bascal,  does  your  Master  ^low  you  to  treat  me  thus  ? 
which  waa  the  Babstancc  of  all  I  said.  The  truth  of  this  M'  Ladd  is 
ready  to  juatify,  and  far  that  reason  I  hare  deaired  him  to  attend  if  it 
be  thought  necesBary ;  during  thia  treatment  we  observed  the  little 
boys  were  the  talkers  and  the  great  Boys  the  abettors,  partaculwly 
Cook. 

Now  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  why  or  wherefore  I 
should  be  deemed  a  Pedlar  and  Seller  of  Pictures  and  Ballads.  When 
I  went  from  the  Dean  my  master — ^whom  I  serred  16  years — into  the 
country  a  little  before  my  Father's  death,  but  chiefly  for  health's  Bake, 
haviog  laboured  under  ague  and  ferer  upwards  of  20  months,  some 
personB  in  London  of  my  acquaintance  obtained  a  patent  for  the  sole 
engraTing  and  printiug  some  pieces  of  heraldry,  and  also  the  works  of 
the  famous  Andrea  Palladio's  Architecture  in  two  large  Tolumea ;  the 
first  patent  was  granted  by  the  late  Queen  and  the  latter  by  his 
present  Majesty  King  Gleorge,  and  I  accepted  thereof.  My  first  sub- 
scriber waa  D'  Cumberland,  B.  of  Peterborrow,  my  second  was  y*  Earl 
of  Exeter,  and  my  third  the  Duke  of  Butland  at  their  own  Palaces, 
and  thus  encouraged  Z  went  on  with  good  succeas,  and  though  my 
trarelling  expenses  were  great  yet  I  made  myself  a  gainer,  and  besides 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  greatest  part  of  England  and  convendng  with 
the  best  company  I  recovered  my  health,  the  thing  I  valued  the  most. 
And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  reason  there  is  for 
deeming  me  a  vendor  of  pictures  and  ballads  ....  But  to  return,  my 
speaking  so  to  Powel  put  a  seeming  stop  to  their  prooeedinga,  and  instead 
thereof  they  seemed  very  busy  in  consulting  and  contriving  some- 
thing amongst  themselves.  In  this  interim  comes  M'  Le  Hunt  out  of 
the  dark  entry,  and  some  of  them  run  to  him  and  whispered,  and  by 
what  followed  it  must  be  their  telling  him  I  called  him  Kaacal,  for  I 
was  no  sooner  got  home  than  he  was  after  me  with  his  Attendants 
twoUen  with  anger  and  rage,  loading  me  with  reproaches  And  threaten- 
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ingB  u  the  rileat  fellow  upon  eartli,  bo  thit  the  neighbourhood  rang 
out.  M'  De  GoiB  CRme  by  At  the  lame  time  and  heud  moat,  if  there 
be  occasion  to  uk  him.  I  underataDd  that  he  has  taken  so  mueb 
notice  of  it  aa  to  wonder  at  seeing  a  clergyman  in  auch  a  fuiy  for 
nothing.  Indeed  at  last  I  began  to  be  as  hot  as  he  to  aee  myadf  ao 
abuaed  by  a  pack  of  Boya,  some  of  which  I  am  aure  it  may  he  remarked 
of  aa  good  King  Charlea  did  of  the  aoldiera  that  insulted  him,  that 
tbey't  do  as  their  Maaten  please.  And  here  I  can't  bat  take  notice  of 
an  heathen  Emperor  Titua  Vespasian,  for  Parisitea  waa  in  them  daya 
it  seems  who  would  not  receive  any  accusation  againat  those  that 
spoke  amiaa  of  him,  generously  saying  "  So  long  as  I  do  nothing  that 
^serrea  reproach  I  value  not  liea."  But  hia  brother  and  auccessor 
Domitian  was  of  a  different  opinion  and  instead  of  a  good  name  left  a 
Btink  behind  him.  It  were  easy  to  make  inferences  from  this.  But  a 
word  to  the  YTise  is  enough.  I  am  now  to  make  some  reply  to  those 
aspersions  cunningly  and  Jesuitically  enough  thrown  at  me.  Namely, 
when  was  I  only  a  servant  simply  ao  called,  no  learning,  Uttle  or  no 
knowledge  either  in  writing  or  accounts  ?  Thia  laya  me  under  a  necea- 
aity  of  saying  something  in  anawer  to  that.  And  in  answer  I  say  I 
am  a  branch  of  a  gentleman's  family.  Hy  ancestor  in  the  male  line 
lived  and  died  a  Captun  in  good  King  Gharles'a  quarrel.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Lord  Bawlinson,  a  person  well  known  and  respected  in 
King  William's  reign,  waa  so  near  a  relation  that  we  descended  from 
two  aistera,  and  for  that  reaaon  I  had  a  better  education  given  me 
than  is  usual  for  boys  bred  in  the  country  to  qualify  me  for  a  clerk  in 
chancery.  Then  for  my  knowledge  in  numbers,  aome  at  leaat  of  this 
Hon^>*  Body  are  sensible  of  what  I  performed  almost  20  years  ago, 
those  Tables  decimally  calculated  and  inserted  by  me  in  the  Church's 
Seal  Book.  It  is  a  miserable  case  methiuks  some  people  labour 
under,  M^ce  never  wants  an  Opportunity,  Power  never  wants  a 
pretence,  and  the  suggeationa  of  Pride  and  Passion  and  Avarice  are 
excellent  enginee.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  why  M'  Le  Hunt,  like 
8'  Paul  in  hia  fury,  pursues  me  thus  to  strange  citiee,  for  my  part  I 
can  assign  none  excepting  that  of  TTwrn*!!  and  Mordecai  or  the  Fable 
in  .£aop  of  the  Wolf  and  lAmb,  abttracting  (Ao  Charaoter  of  a  Olergy- 
Mdtt,'  there's  no  occasion  for  such  a  mighty  difference.  We  were 
both  at  Church  on  Sunday  that  very  dav  all  this  happened  and  heard 
an  excellent  disconrae  and  very  auitable  for  my  part.  I  hope  God  will 
give  me  grace  to  proctiae  accordingly  and  I  would  willingly  believe  H' 
Le  Hunt  intends  to  discard  the  '£&aet  ^tam  prop«  ad  peooalum  tine 
feeeato  MgrtHar. 

*  Sm  previous  note. 
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DoabtleBB  the  King's  School  boye  of  to-day  would  he  filled 
with  reverent  awe  if  one  of  the  veaturers  of  the  Cathedral  were 
to  make  Boch  a  display  of  learning  as  this,  and  we  may  hope  that 
they  would  not  have  acted  with  the  carelesB  insouciance  of  their 
predecesBors.  However,  neither  his  learning  nor  hia  lineage 
availed  to  save  the  vesturer  from  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  for  Jamea  Turner  was,  as  a  result  of  this  unBeemly 
wrangle,  suspended  forth  tee  montha  from  his  office  and  ita  profita. 

In  Mr.  Le  Himt'a  time  the  fifty  King's  Scholars  are  divided 
in  the  Treasurer'a  books  into  upper  and  lower  school  (Ducipidi 
primi  ordinis  et  Dwcipuli  tecundi  orditiw),  the  former  number- 
ing thirty-three  and  the  latter  aeventeen.  At  about  tiie  same 
time  (November  25,  1727),  it  was  enacted  by  an  order  of 
Chapter  that  for  the  future,  candidates  for  King's  scholar- 
ships mnst  have  been  at  least  a  year  in  the  School  before 
election  "except  the  candidates  be  above  13  years  of  i^e  when 
the  choice  is  made."  This  regulation  was  maintained  for  many 
years.  It  was  advantageous  to  the  Master,  who  was  able  to  charge 
taition  fees  from  commoners  but  not  from  Scholara,  At  the  aame 
time  it  necesBarily  tended  to  limit  the  field  of  competition,  and 
therefore  was  detrimental  to  the  beat  interests  of  the  School. 

Some  improvements  were  made  in  the  School  buildings 
during  Le  Hunt's  day.  The  Chapter  Act  Books  record  that  in 
1722  the  School  room  was  ceiled  "  to  prevent  danger  of  fire," 
and  that  the  writing  school  was  enlarged  "  by  continuing  the 
pent  house  roof  in  a  line  with  the  foot  of  the  stairs  going  up  to 
the  Bchoolroom,"*  but  it  is  impoaaible  now  to  identify  the  latter 
improvement.  Towarda  the  end  of  Mr.  Le  Hunt's  time  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  granted  him  a  lease  of  a  house  in  the  Mint 
Yard  whereby  the  accommodation  for  boarders  must  have  been 
increased.  From  the  fact  that  more  space  was  required,  we 
may  infer  that  the    School    waa    doing   welt.f     The  space 

*  MidBummer  Chapter  1722. 

t  17S0.  To  John  Le  Hont,  Chief  Master  of  the  King's  School,  all  that 
lunue,  lodging,  and  bnildings  wherein  Mxry  Fuller  now  dwells  situate  in  the 
If int  with  the  ground  before  it  and  the  lime  house,  and  also  a  nmm  or 
chamber  over  tile  same,  being  part  of  the  dwelling  hoase  assigned  formerlj 
to  the  ninth  Prebend  of  the  said  Chnroh,  and  lately  appointed  for  the 
dwelling  house  of  the  Auditor  of  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and  all  wafs, 
etc.,  reserving  all  the  woodhouses,  rooms,  and  apartments  under  the  said 
school  aqd  schoolhouse.    (Skitter  (jfLtatu,  SelMitU  II.,  p.  173.) 
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available  for  pla;  was  appareotly  greater  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth,  for  at  this  date  the  "  Oaks  "  as  well  as  the  green 
Coort  were  open  to  the  boya.  This  we  learn  from  an  order 
of  Chapter,  dated  28th  Jane  1722,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  exclusion  of  all  idle  and  disorderly  people  from  the  Church 
or  its  precincta.  The  order  wa*  directed  to  James  Webb,  the 
High  Bailiff  and  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  was  bidden  to  keep  all  persons  from  playing  within  the 
precincts,  "  especially  near  ye  Church  by  which  the  windows 
have  so  much  been  broken  of  late.  The  King's  Scholars  beiog 
allowed  (as  formerly)  the  liberty  of  the  Oreen  Court  and  tht 
Oaka,  but  not  to  play  in  ye  doyatera  or  cemetery  or  anywhere 
near  ye  Church." 

Mr.  Le  Hunt,  like  the  rest  of  the  eighteenth  centtuy  King's 
School  masters,  held  a  coontiy  benefice,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
presenting  him  to  Brookland  in  1727.  To  this  remote  Bomney 
Marsh  cure  the  Head-master  had  to  ride  on  Sundays,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  these  journeys  was  fatal  to  him,  for  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  May  18th,  1731,  was  the  result  of 
a  fall  &om  hia  horse. 

The  next  Head-master,  John  Frances,  M.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  who  wae  appointed  to  his  post  in  succession 
to  Le  Hunt  on  June  23rd,  1731,  was  eminently  suited  to  hia 
office.  He  was  a  Canterbury  man  by  birth,  and  aa  an  O.K.S. 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  best  tradltiona  of  the  School. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Frances,  gentleman,  of  St.  Paul's,  Can- 
terbury, and  was  boru  in  1693.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
was  elected  to  a  King's  Scholarship,  and  he  held  it  from  1705  to 
1710  in  the  days  when  David  Jones  was  Head-maater,  and  it 
apeaks  very  well  for  the  teaching  abihtiea  of  the  iraacible 
Welshman  that  he  turned  out  anch  good  acholara  as  John 
Francis  and  Ilichard  Honins. 

As  early  as  1721  Frances  made  his  first  application  for  the 
Head-mastership,  but  on  this  occasion ,  presumably  on  the  ground 
of  his  youth,  he  was  not  succeasful  and,  as  haa  been  recorded 
above,  Le  Hunt  was  appointed.  One  of  the  testimonials, 
however,  which  John  Frances  then  submitted  to  the  conaideru- 
tioD  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  deserves  quotation  for  one  point 
of  interest  which  it  contains.    It  bears  the  signature  of  fhomas 
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Terry,  who  waa  Regius  ProfeBsor  of  Greek  in  the  UniTereity  of 
Oxford  and  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and  it  speaks  of  Francis 
aa  ''an  excellent  classic  scholar  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Authors  of  both  Tongues."  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  besides  Latin  and  Greek  he  brought  with  him  ....  from 
Canterbury  School,  where  be  was  bred,  some  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  langua^s,  at  least  of  Hebrew."  It  is  interesting  to 
find  that  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  Hebrew  found  a  place 
in  the  cnrricnlnm  at  the  Ejng's  School.  It  continued  to  be  taught 
at  Canterbury  until  the  days  of  the  Bev.  George  Wallace,  but 
it  has  now  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  Under  the  stress 
of  modem  conditions  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  extend 
very  greatiy  the  confines  of  the  school  ourriculom,  and  many 
subjects  in  which  our  predecessors  had  no  scientific  tntining 
are  now  included  as  int^ral  parts  of  the  school  course.  In 
these  days  of  public  examinationB  and  gOTemment  inspections, 
when  the  education  problem  is  one  of  the  chief  polemical 
topics  of  the  day,  when  Greek  has  to  fight  hard  for  its 
place  as  a  school  subject,  and  in  the  background  there  is 
always  looming  the  danger  that  oar  public  schools  may  become 
little  more  than  technical  institutes,  it  may  seem  absurd  to 
put  forward  the  claims  of  Hebrew.  Obrionsly  the  sug^stion 
that  the  languafre  should  form  a  compulsory  part  of  the  school 
course  would  be  ridiculous,  but  in  view  of  the  rery  large 
proportion  of  our  boys  who  aim  at  service  in  the  Church  as  the 
goal  of  their  ambition,  we  cannot  but  think  that  many  parents 
might  be  well  advised  in  asking  that  their  boys  should  learn,  at 
any  rate,  the  mdimeste  of  the  language. 

Although  Frances  was  nnsnocessful  in  his  application  for 
the  Head-maetership  in  1721,  he  was  appointed  Lower  Master 
two  years  lat«r,  and  on  the  death  of  Le  Hunt  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  elected  him  to  the  Head-maatership.  At  the  same 
Midsummer  Chapter  in  1731  a  set  of  orders  and  regular 
tions  for  the  Sdiool  were  drawn  up,  and  as  these  are  of 
considerable  importance  for  our  subject,  we  print  them  t» 
extento : — 

26  June,  1781. — Orders  and  Begulationi  for  the  School. 
1.  That  the  Muters  do  diligently  catechise  the  Scholars  in  the 
Church  CKteehism  in  En^iih,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  teach  them  the 
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prasent  Arohbisbop  of  Canterbury's*  or  Bubop  Wflluutu'  expontion 
of  the  Bunet  erery  SAturday  at  leut. 

2.  That  the  Masters  shall  not  take  any  Asnvtant  unlesa  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  judge  it  requisite  and  appoint  the  person,  and  that  such 
person's  iJlowance  from  the  Masters  be  from  time  to  time  assigned  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

3.  That  the  Masters  shall  not  grant  any  Pl&yday  to  the  Scholars 
without  leare  of  the  Dean  or  Tice-Dean  or  Senior  Prebendary  or  at 
y"  desire  of  y*  Dean  or  y*  Prebendaries  signified  to  the  Master.  And 
that  they  do  keep  an  account  of  alt  playdays  and  at  whose  requeat 
granted. 

4.  That  they  begin  School  at  six  in  the  morning  from  Lady  Day 
to  Michaelmas,  and  at  seven  from  Miohaelmaa  to  Lady  Day. 

5.  Whereas  some  complunts  hare  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  concerning  money  taken  by  the  Master  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Schools,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Masters  shall  not  demand  or 
take  any  gratuity  from  the  King's  Scholars  abore  fire  shillings  at  each 
breaking  up. 

6.  That  the  Masters  appoint  Monitors  to  inspect  and  to  give  an 
account  to  them  of  the  behaTiour  of  the  boys  at  Church,  or  at  Play. 
Agreed  that  a  copy  of  these  orders  be  given  to  each  Master,  as  also  the 
following : — 

7.  Ordered  that  as  soon  as  any  Eing's  Scholar's  place  sball  be  void 
the  next  in  order  among  the  prKclected  be  admitted  before  the  Dean, 
or  in  his  absence  before  the  Vice-Dean,  or  in  the  absence  of  them  both 
before  the  Senior  Prebendary  resident,  and  that  an  account  be  kept  of 
the  said  admission  by  the  Auditor  for  which  he  shall  have  one  shilling 
and  no  more,  each  admission  to  be  paid  by  the  Scholar  elected,  which 
account  shall  be  laid  before  the  Treasurer  by  the  Master  of  the  School, 
GO  often  as  the  stipends  of  the  said  Scholars  are  paid. 

These  regulations  call  for  very  little  explanatory  comment, 
for,  although  it  may  be  thought  that  in  some  respects  they 
impose  too  rigid  restrictions  upon  the  free  action  of  the  Head- 
master, yet  in  themaelves  they  are  very  clear  and  well-stated. 
The  first  order  is  to  all  intente  and  purposes  included  in  the 
Scheme  of  1878  under  which  the  School  is  administered  at  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  usual  in  scholaatic  foundations  of  this 

*  Prmc^ltM  cf  the  Cirittian  Beliffion  iit  a  GmmmUary  on  Ut  CAurei 
Caieekitm,  by  W.  Wake. 

t  A  bri^  Expontion  rf  lAc  Ckurth  CalaehUm,  by  John  WiUimis  j 
London,  1680. 
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type.  By  clause  37  of  tluB  Scheme,  "  The  parent  or  guardian 
of,  or  person  liable  to  maintaiii  or  having  the  actual  custody  of 
any  day  scholar,  may  claim,  by  notice  in  writing  addressed  to 
the  Head-master,  the  exemption  of  any  such  scholar  from 
attending  prayer,  or  religious  worship,  or  from  any  lesson  or 
series  of  lessons  on  a  religions  suhject,  and  such  st^olar  shall 
be  exempted  accordingly."  Very  similar  rules  hold  also  as  to 
boarders,  and  there  has  never  been  any  difficulty  about  the 
working  of  the  "  conscience-clause "  in  the  Eing'g  School. 
Although  the  teaching  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  other 
portions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  well  aa  of  Church  History,  is  a 
regular  and  integral  part  of  the  yearly  curriculum  of  every 
Form,  any  parent  may  request  that  his  boy  should  be  absent 
from  the  exposition  of  any  dogma  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  these  wishes  are  invariably  respected.  Despite 
this  freedom  of  choice,  however,  the  niunber  of  boys  who, 
during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  thug  withdrawn,  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

The  second  order  restricted  the  power  of  the  Head-master 
very  greatly,  and  nowadays  when  the  tendency  in  all  schools  is 
towards  specialisation — perhaps  towards  over-specialisation — it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  this.  The  third  order  is  still 
kept  as  a  part  of  the  School  Bules,  but  the  "Play  day,"  for 
which  the  Archbishop  as  Visitor  of  the  School  makes  request 
every  year,  is  one  of  the  School  privileges  which  the  boys  cherish 
most  highly.  The  fifth  order  reads  strangely  nowadays,  but  as 
we  have  stated  before,  it  was  at  one  time  the  regular  custom  at 
most  public  schools  to  make  presents  to  the  Masters  at  the  end 
of  the  term.  The  seventh  order  is  obviously  for  the  adoption 
of  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  method  of  keeping  the 
numbers  of  the  King's  Scholars  up  to  the  statutable  fifty.  A 
similar  system  is  still  in  vogue  at  Winchester  and  Eton.  On 
the  whole  it  would  seem  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  trying 
to  impose  these  limitations  on  the  Head-master  attempted  too 
much.  John  Frances  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  he 
showed  himself  at  times  somewhat  restive  under  what  he  no 
doubt  called  the  grandmothwjy  legislation  of  the  governing 
body.  Some  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  epitaph 
which  after  his  death  (August  7th,  1734)  was  composed  for  him 
by  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  Bev.  James  Evans.    In  this 
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the  following  words  occorred :  Vir  erat  inier  paueo»  propotiti 
tenax  \  Quodqne  rectum  cauuit  in  eo  ]  conetarUer  persHUl.  These 
words  hj  the  order  of  Dean  Lynch  were  erased  from  the 
epitaph;  hat  the  rest  of  the  inscriptioa  ma;  be  seen  to-daj, 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

Ber.  lohuinea  Frftncis  AM  |  Schobe  Uc  B«giffi  Archididu':  |  et 
Eccteme  de  Harbledown  Hector  {  Yir  Buie  ai  per  Mii  hujiuce 
Bpatium  liceret,  |  Omni  l&ude  cumnlanduH,  j  Ludimagister  riqnidetn 
gnavuB  et  assiduua,  [  Qui  alumnis,  quoB  edocuit  pariter  et  delec- 
tavit,  I  turn  ipeorum  parentibuB  merito  habitus  eBt  GarissimnB.  |  Aat 
vero,  quantA  in  cognatoa  quibus  |  Bolummodo  vixiBBe  ridetur,  |  Erat 
munificentii,  non  hujus  «Bt  loci  enarrare.  j  Hortem  obiit  ctelebB 
£tatiB  Anno  XXXI,  |  poat  natum  Xtum  Anno  HDCCXXXIV.* 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Frances  the  governing  bodj  lost  no 
time  in  appointing  his  saccessor.  Even  before  the  body  of  the 
late  Head-master  wae  buried  the  Chapter  met  and  elected  the 
Bev.  Bichard  Mouins,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge, 
to  the  vacant  poet.  Indeed,  the  entry  in  the  Chapter  Books 
recording  the  proceedings  is  almost  brutal  in  its  directness. 
"  Mr.  Frances  the  Chief  Master  of  the  £ing's  School  being  now 
dead,  and  it  being  necessary  that  immediate  provision  he  made 
for  the  said  school,  we  unanimonsly  agree  upon  and  chuse  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Monins,  M.A.,  to  be  Chief  Master  of  the  said  school." 
On  the  following  day  Mr.  Monins  attended  at  the  Audit  House, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  the  Yioe-Dean,  and  two  of  the 
Canons  he  took  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance,  Supremacy,  Canonical 
Obedience,  and  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  23rd  Statute  of  the 
Church.  There  was,  however,  a  further  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed, viz.,  his  formal  admission  and  induction  to  his  atS.oe  by 
the  Dean.  The  Chapter  minute  describes  the  proceedings  as 
follows:  "Friday  August  9th  1784.  M'  Dean  in  the  School 
led  the  said  M'  Monins  into  the  seat  at  the  east  end  of  the 
School,  and  said  to  him,  '  Admitto  et  induco  te  in  offietutn  Archi- 
didatcaXi  hwjue  tchoUje.' " 

The  new  Head-master,  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  East  Kent,  had  been  a  King's  Scholar  in  the 
days  of  the  Bev.  David  Jones  (1706-1711).  Here  he  had  spent 
four  years  of  his  boyhood  in  company  with  John  IVances  whom 
he  was  to  succeed,  and  to  whom  as  a  King's  Scholar  he  was 
*  Pavement  ot  X.  Alley  of  the  Cloiiten. 
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only  one  year  junior.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  the  EeT.  John  Dawling,  patron  of  Ringwould,  he  had  become 
rector  of  that  parish  in  1727,  and  at  the  time  of  his  appoints 
ment  to  the  King's  School  he  waa  also  incumbent  of  the 
pariahea  of  Ewell  and  Albham  near  Dover.  These  parishes 
were  doubtless  served  by  curates,  for  Mr.  Monins  seems  to  have 
attended  at  all  times  closely  to  his  scholastic  duties.  After  be 
had  been  Head-master  for  only  two  years  the  number  of  boye  in 
the  School  had  so  far  increased  that  he  was  permitted  to  employ 
an  assistant  at  his  own  charge.  The  man  upon  whom  his  choice 
fell  was  Willism  Beauvoir,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
an  elder  brother  of  Osmund  Beauvoir  afterwards  Head-master.* 
Yery  few  entries  relating  to  the  School  occur  in  the  Chapter 
Books  during  Mr.  Monins'  head-mastership,  but  there  is  one 
which  is  of  a  rather  startling  nature.  We  have  had  no  notice 
for  several  years  of  any  dramatic  performances  by  the  boys  of 
the  King's  School,  but  on  November  £th,  in  the  year  1743,  it 
would  appear  that  a  representation  of  Addison's  tragedy  of 
"Cato"  was  enacted,  not  in  the  schoolroom'  as  had  been  the 
custom  in  bygone  years,  but  in  the  public  theatre  of  the  City. 
Although  it  was  held  oulxide  the  precincts,  the  Dean  sjid 
Chapter  did  not  on  that  account  neglect  to  patronise  the  efforts 
of  their  young  prot^g^.  They  proceeded  to  the  theatre  and 
were  witnessing  the  performance  of  the  play,  when  for  some 
inexplicable  reason  a  savage  assault  was  made  upon  them  by 
the  mob.  So  serious  was  the  attack  that  it  was  even  necessary 
to  call  in  the  help  of  soldiers  to  repel  it.  It  is  in  reference  to 
a  payment  made  to  the  soldiers  for  their  services  in  this  con- 
nection that  this  astonishing  ^nieute  comes  into  view.  The 
entry  in  the  Treasurer's  book  is  of  tantalising  breviiy,  viz., 
"  Given  to  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  Playhouse  Nov  5,  to 
teep  off  the  mob  from  rushing  on  the  Dean  ani  Prebends, 
whilst  the  King's  Scholars  were  acting  before  them  the 
Tragedy  of  Cato."  It  is  rather  difficult  to  assign  a  cause 
which  might  explain  the  outbreak,  It  seems  incredible  that 
the  play  itself  could  have  acted  as  a  red  rag  to  the  populace. 

*  Williun  Bwttvoir  was  a  King's  Scholar  tram  CHriatmas,  1730,  to 
Midituuiner,  1733.  He  was  sabiequentlj  an  Bihibitumer,  bnt  apparentlj 
he  left  the  IJniTerut;  without  a  degree. 
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It  was  bj  no  moans  a  new  one,  for  it  had  been  brongbt  out 
at  Dmry  Lane  thirty  years  earlier.  Nor  can  we  tbiok  that 
tiie  spectators  were  roused  to  sucb  frenzied  excitement  hj  tbe 
boys'  histrionic  efforts  as  to  run  amok  like  this,  for  the  play  is 
almost  ae  dull  and  tediona  as  a  play  can  be.  It  contains  the 
well-known  lines : — 

"  'Til  not  in  mortaU  to  commaod  sDCcess, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronins — we'll  deBerre  it." 
but  the  sentiments  which  Portias  expressed  hardly  applied  to 
the  fitte  of  the  play,  for  what  saccess  it  earned  was  owing 
rather   to    Addison's  politics  than   to  his  dramatic  powers. 
Lines  more  suited  to  oar  present  purpose  might  be  found  in 
tiie  rerses  which  Ensden  dedicated  to  the  author  of  the  play : — 
"  See  !  how  your  lays  the  British  youth  influne! 
They  long  to  ahoot,  and  ripen  into  fame ; 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
And  unborn  Gatos  heaTe  in  every  hreut." 

Although  the  saccess  of  the  play  was  due  in  tbe  first 
instance  to  the  political  views  expressed  in  it,  these  were 
hardly  likely  to  be  obnoxions  to  the  mob  in  1748,  for  the  inter- 
vening thirty  years  had  included  the  whole  of  Walpole's 
lengthy  term  of  ol&ce,  and  bad  witnessed  great  changes  in 
politics.  Probably  the  best  explanation  is  that  the  outbreak 
(which,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  on  November  5tb)  was 
merely  tbe  result  of  some  unpremeditated  horseplay  on  tbe 
part  of  the  young  hooligans  of  the  time. 

In  ]  745  owing  to  ill-health  Mr.  Monins  received  permission 
from  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  to  put  in  a  locwm  toaenB*  while  be 
sought  recovery  by  rest  and  change  of  air.  During  his  absence 
from  tbe  King's  School  he  was  uppointed  Canon  of  the  Fifth 

*  "  M.'  Monins,  onr  chief  If  luter,  being  at  present  iudispoaad,  and  it 
being  apprehended  his  attendance  upon  his  office  here  may  be  injurious  to  his 
health,  or  prevent  his  taking  snch  means  or  going  to  snch  places  as  he  may 
be  advised  for  that  purpose,  we  agree  to  allow  liim  to  take  such  time  (other 
than  the  nsool  time  of  breaking  up)  in  the  neit  Spring,  and  Summer,  as  shall 
be  thonght  neoesiary  to  this  end  (w'ch  we  all  much  wish)  provided  the  said 
U'  Monins  leave  the  care  of  the  Schoole  in  snch  hands  as  the  Bean  and 
Prebendaries  present  shall  approve  of,  and  also  that  he  contrive  to  be 
present  here  at  the  time  of  the  Archbishop's  Visitation  this  approaching 
year,  if  hii  Grace  visit  in  person."    {Ada  CapitmU.) 
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Prebendal  StaJl  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  but  his  health  did  not 
improve,  and  at  midsimimer  1747  he  resigned  his  mastership. 
His  death  occurred  three  jears  later  (1750)  at  Allcham,  near 
Dover,  vhere  he  was  buried. 

Bobert  Talbot,  M.A.,  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  chosen 
to  611  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Monins, 
and  was  appointed  on  June  29th,  1747.  At  the  time  of  his 
election  he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  at 
Greenwich  in  1696-6.  At  Oare  Hall  be  had  held  first  a  Snb- 
sizarship  and  then  a  Bye  Fellowship.  The  latter  post  he 
retained  until  his  marriage  with  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Lynch  of  Grove,  near  Staple  (April  24, 1728).  To  this  marriage 
we  may  assume  he  owed  his  Head-mastership,  for  it  made  him 
lHY)ther<in-law  to  John  Lynch,  Dean  of  Canterbiiry  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  O.K.8.  From  1727  to  1733  Talbot 
was  Hector  of  Swalediffe,  near  Whitsiable,  and  from  1736 
until  his  death,  which  occnrred  in  1754,  be  was  Hector  of  Stone, 
near  Dartford. 

After  twelve  months'  service  at  the  King's  School,  Talbot 
was  permitted  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  employ  as  his 
assistant  John  Howdell,  B.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.* 
But  the  story  of  the  next  two  years  is  painful  reading,  for  the 
numbers  fell  from  90  (at  the  date  of  Mr.  Monins'  resignation) 
to  58  on  May  4th,  1749.  Even  tiie  King's  Scholars  were  not 
kept  at  their  full  strength,  and  a  serious  complaint  reached 
the  ear  of  the  governing  body  that  one  of  the  boys  had  been 
bmtally  ill-treated  by  the  Head-master .f 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  very  properly  set  on  foot  an  enquiry, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  number  of  questions  were  propounded  to 
the  Head-master,  whose  replies  have  been  preserved,  and  from 
these  we  are  able  to  glean  some  information  respecting  the 

*  "  Howdell,  A.B.,  boq  of  M'  Howdell,  is  allow'd  to  be  employed  h 
\Jdua  to  M'  Talbot  in  the  King's  Scbole  dtuing  our  pleMure."  {Acta 
Capituli,  Midanmmer  1748.) 

t  e.ff.  "  Whereas  Samuel  Sbepherd  of  Faverabam,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  bis 
son  Julius  Shepherd,  a  Eing'e  Sobolar,  hath  complained  to  ns  of  dangeroni 
and  forbidden  correction  given  bim  bj  M'  Talbot,  Chief  Master  of  tiie 
King's  School,  namelf ,  by  kicking  him  on  je  belly  at  one  time,  and  beating 
him  at  another  with  an  hasel  stick  till  he  broke  it  on  him."  (Acta  Capituli, 
27  Nov.  1748.) 
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cnrricolmn  and  methods  of  discipline  whicli  obtained  at  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  reply  to  the  question, 
"  What  books  are  read  in  the  School  9"  we  have  the  foUowLog 
answer:  "Little  CUutea,  Justin,  Ovid's  Epistles;  Next  Gloat, 
Yii^,  Terence,  Greek  Testament ;  Third  Close,  Virgil,  Horace 
Odes,  Greek  Testament,  Ludan ;  Fowrth  CUu»,  Homer,  Xeno- 
pboD,  Tolly's  Orations,  Greek  Testament,  Terence,  Tii^ ; 
Bead  Form,  Homer,  Lncian,  Greek  Test.,  Juvenal,  Horace, 
Yii^,  Terence,  Tully  ;  Exercuet :  Little  ClaB$,  Clarke's  Intro- 
duction into  Latin  ;  Second  Class,  The  Stories  of  ye  Dictionary 
and  Pantheon ;  Third  Class,  Translations  oat  of  Tully,  Verses, 
Themes,  English  and  Latin ;  Fourth  Close,  Translations  out  of 
Tully,  Kenuett's  Boma  Antiqna  turned  into  Latin,  Themes, 
and  Latin  Verses  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  Horace's  Odes  into 
English  Verse."  To  the  question,  "  What  book  do  you  use  to 
instruct  in  piety  P"  the  answer  was  "  from  ye  Church  Catechism 
in  English  and  teaching  'em  ye  meaning."  As  to  the  methods 
of  correction  in  vogue  the  Head-master  replied :  "  A  Bod  and 
sometimes  a  box  o'  th'  ear"  (struck  out),  and  a  "slap  of  the 
face,  confinement,  and  proper  punishment  as  deserved"  sub- 
stituted, "  except  once  a  boy  was  airuck  with  a  atiek  that  he  was 
doing  mischief  with  "  (struck  out) . 

The  duties  of  the  second  master  are  described  as  follows : 
"To  teach  the  accidence,  nouns,  verbs,  and  concords,  Fropria 
qua  maribiu,  Aa  in  praaenti."  For  boys  further  advanced, 
"  Translation  ont  of  Clark's  Introduction,  when  capable  Qua 
genua,  and  syntazis,  and  Phsdrus.  Second  Form,  Cornelius 
NepoB,  Ovid  Epistles.  Third  Form,  Justin,  Ovid  Metamor- 
phoses, Grospels  translated  into  Latin  on  Sundays  and  Holy 
days.  Fourth  Form,  Justin,  Ovid  and  Dictionary  stories, 
Gtospels  on  Sundays  and  Holy  days." 

Out  of  a  total  of  58,  no  less  than  40  boys  were  in  the 
lower  school,  though  the  proportion  in  accordance  with  sundry 
Chapter  orders  should  have  been  not  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  number.  It  seems  clear,  though,  that  Talbot  of 
set  purpose  neglected  to  make  the  due  number  of  promotions 
to  the  v.yper  school,  for  by  so  doing  he  increased  his  oirn 
labour.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  he  wrote :  "  I  have 
tried  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  upper  school  without  an 
Assistant,  and  have  kept  the  whole  daj  in  school  without  going 
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out,  uid  am  moat  seiigibly  oonvinced  that  it  cannot  be  done 
irith  any  justice  to  the  boys.  And  if  the  Master  is  to  pa;  the 
Assistant  from  the  superior  number  of  bojs  under  him,  the 
Usher  then  receives  more  from  the  Schole  thun  the  Master." 

It  is  not  necessarj  to  trace  oat  in  detail  the  rarious 
unpleasant  episodes  connected  with  Mr.  Talbot's  head-master- 
ship. He  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  a^inst  the  governing 
body,  but  Dr.  Herring,  after  hearing  the  Dean  and  Chapter's 
version  of  the  case,  decided  in  their  favour.  Matters  came  to 
a  crisis  on  22nd  February  1750,  when  the  examiners,  I>r.  Sted- 
man  the  Yioe-Dean,  and  Dr.  Ayerst  the  Treasurer,  presented 
to  their  brethren  the  following  report  :— 

That  we  found  the  acholftrs  making  proficiency  in  their  seven] 
clauei,  and  M'  Giimey  the  undermuter,  and  H'  Howdell  the 
AjHiatuit  to  tlie  Upper  Msater,  attending  upon  their  duties,  but 
M'  Talbot  the  upper  master  hiniBelf  being  absent,  and  having  been  bo 
for  some  time  past,  the  said  ezaminere  put  the  following  questions  to 
the  said  Under  Master  and  AMistant,  who  returned  the  Answeis 
thereunto  annexed  and  attested  them  with  their  hands,  which  answers 
were  as  follows :  22  Feb.  17f|,  On  what  day  did  the  children  come  to 
school  after  Christmas  Holy  dsysP  Anawer:  On  the  8^  day  of 
January.  On  what  day  did  M'  Talbot  after  those  Holy  daj's  return 
to  his  charge  in  the  schoole  ?  He  came  into  the  School  first  on  the 
15*"  day  of  January.  How  long  did  he  then  continue  teaching  the 
school  f  Two  whole  weeks  and  one  day.  "Whea  did  he  depart  from 
the  School  unto  his  preaent  retirement  ?  We  are  iuformed  that  he 
went  away  from  Canterbury  on  the  2"^  day  of  February,  but  he  was 
not  io  the  sohool  after  the  Sd"*  day  of  January. 

On  this  a  Monition  was  affixed  to  the  Head-master's  desk 
by  Samuel  Norris  the  Auditor,  to  be  repeated  three  times,  and 
if  disregarded  after  the  third  time  the  Master's  place  was  to 
be  declared  void. 

Apparently  Mr,  Talbot  did  not  entirely  disregard  this 
admonition,  for  he  was  allowed  to  resign  his  post  on  May  2nd 
of  the  same  year. 

Amongst  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Talbot  was  Edward  Thurlow, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  Chancellor.  Thurlow  was  admitted 
at  Midsummer  1747,*  and  it  is  said  that  the  boy  was  sent  to  tiie 

*  Xbnrlow  wai  not  a  King'i  Scholar,  but  his  uune  oooun  in  a  list  of  bc^ 
drawn  up  in  coiin«zion  with  th»  sbove-mentiQDed  aooodal. 
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Ein^B  School,  Canterbor;,  at  the  soggestion  of  one  Dr.  Downe^ 
who,  haying  a  great  spite  against  Mr.  TaJbot,  thought  that  so 
refractory  a  boy  as  Thurlow  would  be  sure  to  torment  him.* 
If  young  Thurlow  harboured  any  such  intention,  on  coming  to 
Canterbury  he  probably  Bpeedily  abandoned  it  when  confronted 
with  Mr.  Talbot's  hazel  stick  and  thick  boots,  but  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  latter's  disciplinary  methods 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  read  that "  although  he  (Thur- 
low) had  acquired  a  great  dislike  to  Mr.  Brett,  who  had  been 
his  schoolmaster  at  Seaming,  on  account  of  his  barbarous 
treatment  of  him,  be  always  spoke  kindly  of  Mr.  Talbot."t 

Osmimd  Beauvoir,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  eucoeeded  Talbot  on  June  23rd,  1750,  and  retained 
the  Head -mastership  for  thirty-two  years.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  the  £qt.  William  Beauvoir,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy  at  Paris,  whose  correspondence  with  Archbishop  Wake 
relating  to  the  G^Uican  Church  is  printed  in  Dr.  Maclaine's 
Appendix  to  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History.]: 

Young  BeauToir  held  a  King's  Scholarship  from  Lady  day 
1731  to  Christmas  1735,  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Frances  and 
Mr.  Monins,  and  went  up  to  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1738,  where  on  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in  1742  he 
was  immediately  elected  to  a  Fellowship  in  the  College.  He 
graduated  M.A.  in  174^,  and  in  1749  he  was  presented  to  the 
Yicarage  of  Calne  in  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  Head-master  of  the  King's  School. 

On  taking  up  his  duties  at  Canterbury,  Beauvoir  found  the 
numbers  low,  discipline  lax,  and  the  School  generally  in  a  dis- 
organized condition.  But  the  new  Head-master  grappled  so 
successfully  with  the  difficulties  which  at  first  encountered  him, 
that  in  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  reputation  of  the 
School  had  reached  a  higher  point  than  it  had  attained  since 
the  days  of  George  Lovejoy.  Not  only  did  the  number  of  boys 
le,  but  their  quahty  also  improved.     The   School  lists 


•  Sonthey's  Z^«  qf  Cowptr,  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  "  Lives  of 
the  Chancellon  ■"  we  also  Memorial*  if  the  King'*  School,  \tj  J.  8.  SidebothKin. 

t  ihinoriaU  qfthe  Kirtg't  School,  hj  J.  S.  Sidebothun. 

X  The  Ute  Mr.  Sidebothun  thought  that  OBmnnd  fieaaroir  was  Anh- 
biihop  Wake's  correspondent,  bat  the  latter  died  when  Oimand  ms  still 
»  lohooLboy.     IMmorial*  efth*  K.S.,  1866.) 
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show  that  the  King's  School  in  Beauvoir's  day  attracted 
a  lar^r  proportion  of  boys  drawn  from  the  leading  county 
families  than  at  any  otiier  period  in  its  history.  There  was  in 
BeauToir  a  happy  combination  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentle- 
man, which  ^pealed  to  the  Church  dignitaries  and  the  squire- 
archy of  the  county.  But  this  alone  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  academical  distinctions  won  by  his 
scholars.  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart.,  one  of  his  pnpils, 
describes  his  old  master  not  only  as  "  one  of  the  most  correct 
classical  scholars  of  his  day,"*  but  as  ''  a  man  of  real  geniuB." 
Amongst  his  pupils  were  Herbert  Marsh  (second  wrangler  and 
Smith's  Prizeman  in  1779),  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  and  Charles  Abbott  (who  won  the  Chancellor's 
Prizes  for  Latin  Yerse  and  English  Essay  at  Oxford),  who  subse- 
quently became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peer^^  as  Lord  Tenterden.  But  a  more  remarkable  testi- 
mony te  Beauvoir's  powers  as  a  teacher  is  supplied  by  the  number 
of  Fellowships  won  by  his  pupils,  whose  success  was  probably 
less  due  te  any  exceptional  intellectual  powers  of  their  own,  than 
te  the  excdlence  of  the  teaching  they  had  received  at  SchooLf 

"  For  one  aerrioe  alone  "  (says  Hr.  Sidebotham)  "  almost  as 
much  indeed  as  for  his  labours  in  the  School,  is  the  King's 
School  indebted  te  Mr.  Beauvoir,  viz.,  his  institution  of  the 
School  Begister,  which  has  been  so  accurately  kept  by  himself 
and  all  his  successors  down  to  the  present  time ;  so  that  &om 
ite  commencement,  every  name  has  been  preserved.  He 
appears  te  have  himself  entered  every  name  in  the  School  on 

•  JVieior«  Literary  Aneedolet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  p.  87. 

i  Tke  following  nameg,  etc.,  axe  taken  from  Mr.  Sidebotham'*  MemoriaU 
cfthtK.8.  :  Charles  Korrig,  10th  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity;  Thomas 
Morphett,  ard  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity ;  John  Eirby,  Fellow  of  Clara 
Hall ;  RiC  Halke,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall ;  William  Frend,  2nd  Wrangler, 
Fellow  of  Jesus  Coll.,  Camb. ;  James  Six,  8th  Wrangler,  Browne's  Medal 
for  Latin  Ode,  and  Greek  and  Latin  Epigrams,  Chancellor's  Medal,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Coll.,  Camb. ;  Charles  Sawkins,  Chancellor's  Prise  for  Latin  Verge, 
Oxford;  William  Lane,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  Camb. ;  William 
liade.  Fellow  d  Clara  Hall ;  Thomas  Stace,  6th  Wrangler,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Coll.,  Camb.  j  Edward  P.  B«ne«et,  Fellow  of  St.  John'g  Coll.,  Camb. ;  Sic. 
Harrty,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb. ;  Oeoige  Shepherd,  Fellow  of 
TTniT.  ColL,  Oxford;  John  Jeudvine,  10th  Wrangler,  second  Master  of 
Shrewslmry  School, 
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faiB  appointment,  and  to  have  recovered,  partly  bj  personal 
recollection,  partly  by  tbat  of  boya  in  tbe  Scbool,  aa  many 
names  as  could  be  bo  collected."*  Like  moat  of  his  eighteenth 
centniy  predeeeasors,  Beanvoir  held  several  benefices  in  tbe 
Diocese  of  Canterbury,  viz.,  Littleboume,  Milton  next  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Iwade.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Six  Preacbere  of  tbe  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Sidebotbam  tells  us  that  amongst  Dr.  Beauvoir's 
literary  labours  was  the  account  of  the  stained-glaaa  windowa 
in  the  Cathedral,  written  for  William  Gostling's  Walh  tn  and 
about  Canteriury.  He  also  undertook,  at  the  request  of  Arch- 
bishop Seeker,  the  rearrangement  and  tbe  classification  of  tbe 
Chartera,  and  other  deeds  of  St.  Nicholas'  Hospital,  Harble- 
down.  We  also  learn  from  Mr.  Sidebotbam's  work  that  Dr, 
BeauToir  was  an  excellent  amateur  musician,  and  that  be  was  a 
great  collector  of  books.  Although  Mr.  Sidebotham  refers  to 
him  tbrougboat  his  notice  as  Dr.  BeauToir,  he  did  not  actually 
receive  the  Ijambetii  D  J),  until  a  few  days  after  his  resignation 
of  the  Head-mastership,  which  took  effect  on  July  5th,  1782. 

He  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1784,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  principally  at  Bath, 
where  he  died  July  Ist,  1789,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Abbey  Church. 

Dr.  Osmund  Beauvoir  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
who  died  in  1762,  he  bad  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Osmund  and  William  were  King's  Scholars.  The  elder  son 
entered  the  Navy  in  1763,  tbe  younger  matriculated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambri%e,  in  1775,  and  died  there  before  he 
was  of  B.A.  standing.  Of  his  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  was 
married,  in  1785  to  William  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  St.  Albon's 
Court,  Nonington,  Kent,  and  Isabella  in  1785  to  Biehard 
Blackett  Dechair,  an  old  pnpU  of  her  father's  in  the  King's 
School  (though  not  a  King's  Scholar),  who  graduated  6.C.L. 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1790,  and  afterwards  became 
Vicar  of  Sbepherdswell  (or  Sibbertswold)  with  Coldred,  near 
Dover. 

Dr.  Beaavoir's  second  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  on 
October  14th,  1782  (after  his  resignatioa  of  the  Head-master- 

*  IfnutriaU  tftk«  JS^'*  Sekool,  p.  67. 
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■hip),  wae  to  Wary,  coOj  duighter  of  fane  WilliaiD  Sliftrpe  of 
Enfield  Chaae  in  the  Connt;  of  Hiddleaex. 

Beaayoir'8  work  as  Head-master  was  to  be  carried  on  by  one 
of  bis  own  former  pupils.  The  Bev.  John  Tncker,  H.A.  of 
Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  must  bare  had  full  knowledge  of 
tiie  traditions  of  the  King's  School  and  of  the  best  methods  to 
adopt  in  gOTeming  it,  for  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  bis 
life  within  its  walls,  ffis  &,ther,*  who  was  also  the  Ber.  John 
Tucker,  had  been  appointed  Second  Master  in  1755,  and  bad 
held  the  post  for  twentj-one  years.  The  son  obtained  bis 
Scholarship  at  the  King's  School  in  1767,  and  was  admitted  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambrid^,  in  1775.  In  1779  he  took  bis 
B.A.  degree,  being  8tb  Senior  Optime  of  his  year.  This  was, 
of  course,  quite  a  creditable  performance,  but  Beanvoir's  papils 
usually  did  so  mudi  better  than  4^b,  that  Tucker's  place  in 
the  tripoa  was  doubtless  a  disappointment  to  tbe  Head-master, 
Three  years  later  he  proceeded  to  tbe  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
but  be  had  already  been  appointed  to  tbe  post  of  second  master. 
Indeed,  in  all  probability  this  position  bad  for  some  time  been 
marked  oat  for  him,  for  the  date  of  his  appointment  (June  23rd, 
1779)  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  bis  departure  from  Cam- 
bridge. His  name  is  altogether  omitted  in  Mr.  Sidebotham's 
liet  of  Head-mastera,  but  the  Chapter  Act  Books  show  that 
he  held  the  office  for  exactly  three  years.  He  was  appointed 
on  July  5th,  1782,t  and  resigned  on  tbe  same  day  of  1785. 

By  tbe  interest  of  Lord  Tburlow,  he  was,  in  tbe  year  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Head-mastership,  instituted  to  the  Bectory 
of  Graresend,  and  by  tbe  same  patron  he  was  in  1784  presented 
to  the  Bectory  of  Lnddenbam,  near  Faversham.  After  resign- 
ing bis  Head-mastership  he  occupied  Hever  Court,  near 
Graresend,  wbwe  be  kept  "  a  seminary  for  yo\mg  gmitiemen." 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  Perpetual  Curate  of  Wingham,  and 
died  there  in  1811.  There  is  a  small  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
Wingham  Church. 

*  See  the  entr;  of  his  baptism  in  the  Cathedr&l  fi«gister  March  25th, 
17*8. 

t  July  6th,  ir82.  "Kev.  John  Tucker,  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, choaen  chief  niABter.  Christopher  NAjlot  appointed  under  master  in 
the  room  of  Bev.  John  Tucker,  tlie  late  under  master,  who  is  promoted  to 
\hfi  office  of  Fpper  Master."    {Acta  Cayituli.) 
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Christopher  Naylor,  M^.  of  St.  John's  Collcige,  Cambridge, 
BQCceeded  Tucker  on  July  5tfa,  1785.  He,  too,  was  an  oldKing'i 
Scholar.  Bom  at  Griuton  in  Torbshire  in  1739,  he  was  one  (^ 
Mr.  BeauToir's  earliest  pupils,  for  he  entered  the  £in^B 
School  in  1752.  He  matriculated  at  Cambridge  in  1758  as  a 
member  of  St.  John's  College,  and  graduated  B.A.  1761,  M.A. 
1771.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  tutor  to  Lord 
Arden  and  to  Spencer  Perceval,  who  gubaeqnently  became 
Prime  Minister.  In  1782  he  returned  to  Canterbury  as  Lower 
Master  of  the  King's  School,  and  three  years  later  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  Head-mastership.  Mr.  Naylor  held  office  for 
nearly  thirty-one  years.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar, 
but  was  unpopular  as  a  master,  and  relied  very  mach  on  the 
power  of  the  rod.  One  of  his  old  pupils  (the  late  Geoi^  Gilbert, 
Ticar  of  Syston  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln)  has  left  us  some 
very  entertainiiig  reminiscences  of  the  School  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Christopher  Kaylor,from  which  we  quote  the  following 
extract: — 

"  In  my  Bohool  days  we  conld  learn  Vrencb  priv&tely  db  Beveral 
did,  and  a  master  to  teach  writing  and  arithmetic  atteuded  for  an  hour 
daily.  Mathematioa  formed  no  part  of  the  system,  though  we  could 
find  instmctoTa  unconnected  with  the  school.  For  French  I  sought 
the  aid  of  M.  Miette,  one  of  the  French  refugee  congregatioa.  For 
mathematics  I  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  that  benevolent  man  Bev. 
H.  Hutchesson.*  Bishop  Broughton  and  myself  read  successively  for 
several  montfaa  by  the  advice  of  the  Bev.  John  Francis,  our  Under 
Master,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Head-master  the  Bev. 
C.  Naylor. 

"The  Bev.  Christopher  Naylor  was  &  dignified-looidng  man,  but 
with  much  severity  of  aspect  and  disposition.  He  was  a  good  scholar 
and  clever  in  composition  of  Latin  Teraea.  I  vas  aozious  to  under* 
stand  Greek  metres,  but  he  slways  waived  the  subject.  I  suspect  he 
had  never  read  Porson's  preface  to  Hecuba!  I  stood  in  great  awe  of 
him  untU  I  became  head  of  the  firat  claas.  The  rod  was  his  great 
weapon  with  all  boys,  but  those  in  the  first  claas  ....  1  respected  but 
did  not  love  him  ....  The  second  Master  was  the  Bev.  John  Frauds. 
He  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  a  deep  scholar,  but  he  grounded 

*  The  Bev.  Henry  John  Hatohesson.  O.K.8.,  the  founder  of  tha 
HvtoliMSon  Soholarahip  at  8t.  Angnstine'i  College,  Canterbnty.  {See 
JOmorMt  <f  (Jk  JEtMf '«  Seiool,  J,  B.  Bidabotham,  f.  103.) 
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bojB  admirably  in  Latin  gramniar,  including  the  accidence,  Propria 
qua  maribtu,  Q,utt  genut.  At  in  Prmsenti,  and  Synt&i ....  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher  and  fair  eccleBiastical  lawyer.  Hib  father  waa  a 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  .  .  ,  .  There  were  two  speech 
days  at  the  School.  The  first  waa  on  the  Festival  of  the  AsceoBion, 
the  second  on  the  School  Feast  day.  On  the  first  of  these  the 
Dean  and  Canons — perhaps  two  or  three  in  all— came  to  the  School 
after  morning  ■errice,  and  an  arm-chair  from  Mr.  Xaylor's  parlour 
was  placed  for  the  Dean,  and  three  or  four  plain  chairs  adjacent, 
across  from  the  fireplace,  and  looking  towards  the  east  end. 
There  the  three  senior  boys  recited  three  speeches  selected  &om 
Livy  or  Quintus  Curtius  in  order,  standing  at  the  Head^master's  desk. 
The  Dean  said  a  few  words  of  commendation,  and  requested  a  holiday 
from  that  hour  till  afternoon  service  on  the  next  Saturday.  The 
School  Feast  day  was  of  uncertain  date,  but  usually  in  September. 
It  was  on  a  Thursday,  and  we  had  the  same  holiday  and  the  same  form 
after  service,  though  eight  or  nine  nld  scholars  and  two  or  three 
friends  of  the  boys  or  masters  attended.  One  speech  only  was  made, 
by  the  senior  boy.  It  was  in  Latin,  composed  (as  was  supposed)  by 
the  Master,  and  on  eome  such  topic  as  'De  usu  eloquentiae.' 
Mr.  Naylor  had,  I  suspect,  a  collection  of  such  speeches  handed  down 
to  him,  and  they  were  passed  on  t«  his  successor.  The  speaker  had 
two  guineas  from  the  School  Feast  Fund  to  purchase  a  book.  The 
preacher  was,  if  one  could  be  found,  an  old  King's  Scholar,  lately 
ordained.  If  no  one  was  ready  the  Head-master  preached.  On  two 
occasions  the  Dean  was  induced  to  preach.  I  remember  once  that 
Lord  Tenterden  was  present.  He  was  so  overpowered  that  he  could 
not  make  a  speech  when  his  health  was  proposed,  but  amid  floods  of 
tears  could  only  say  '  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you,  I  am  unable  to  speak.' 
Lord  Tenterden,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  was  bom  in  a 
house  near  the  west  entrance  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  educated  at 
the  King's  School.  One  of  his  school-fellows  told  me  he  was  called 
by  the  nickname  of '  Seedy  Cucumber'  from  a  liking  he  had  for  that 
vegetable. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Lantern  of  the  Bell  Harry  Tower  is  a  circular 
aperture,  closed  by  a  wooden  trap-door.  In  the  chamber  above  there 
is,  or  was,  a  windlass  for  drawing  up  rolls  of  lead  or  other  materials 
for  repairing  the  higher  parts  of  the  tower  or  roof  of  the  Cathedral. 
One  of  the  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Church  was  deaf.  He,  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  windlass  was  to  be  put  in  operation,  was 
stationed  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  when  the  workmen  below  brought 
in  any  load  and  had  fastened  it,  they  pulled  the  rope  as  a  signal,  and 
he  began  to  turn.    Mr.  Simmons,  vestryman,  predecessor  Qf  TJiomM 
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Wright  (eee  Ittgoldtbg  Legend*),  was  in  the  MartTTdom,  whsn, 
looking  upwards,  he  saw  a  boy  holding  the  rope  rise  aboTe  the  organ, 
which  was  then  on  the  screen.  Tbinking  this  some  bojish  &eak,  yet 
terrified  for  the  coneequeQces,  he  hastened  to  the  spot.  He  was  in 
terror  when  he  saw  the  boy  nearly  at  the  top  and  then  saw  him 
rapidly  let  down.  He  did  come  down  in  safety,  but  with  hands, 
terribly  lacerated,  and  almost  lifeless  with  pain  and  fright.  It 
appeared  that  this  boy,  a  King's  Scholar,  coming  into  tlie  Cathedral, 
had  seen  the  rope  pendent,  and  taking  hold  of  it  and  pulling  it,  the 
man  above  began  to  draw  him  up.  The  boy  tJiought  it  was  fun,  and 
that  he  would  only  draw  him  up  a  few  yards  and  then  let  him  down. 
However,  he  soon  found  he  was  being  gradually  drawn  up  to  the  top, 
and  BO  held  on  as  tightly  as  he  could.  When  the  deaf  man  at  length 
saw  biin,  instead  of  landing  him,  he  immediately,  Id  fear  for  the  boy, 
began  to  wind  the  rope  back  and  let  him  down,  thus  Tnaking  Uie 
danger  double.  However,  he  reached  the  ground  without  a  &U1. 
I  have  in  run  tried  to  discover  the  boy's  name. 

"All  people,  clergy  and  laity,  frequented  the  Theatre  in  those 
days.*  The  King's  Scholars  always  bespoke  a  play,  and  begged  their 
friends  and  others  to  take  tickets.  It  was  considered  good  fim  to  go 
TDiind  to  the  ladies'  schools  to  solicit  their  patronage,  especially  to 
one  old  puritan  lady,  a  Miss  Drake,  who  always  wore  a  large  turban, 
and  dismissed  the  applicants  severely ."t 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  Ur.  GHtbert's  reminiacencea 
do  not  contain  any  information  respecting  the  School  games  at 
this  period ;  but  probably  there  was  not  much  to  say  on  the 
subject.  The  games  m\ut  have  been  of  a  primitive  nature, 
owing  to  the  narrow  space  available  for  play ;  for,  though  the 
Green  Court  was  then,  as  now,  regarded  by  the  boys  of  the 
King's  School  as  their  exclnsiTe  property,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  however,  by  no  means  shared  that  opinion,  but 
regarded  the  Green  Court  as  intended  quite  aa  much  for  the 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  Canterbniy  drama  in  the  eighteenth  century  we 
cull  the  following  from  the  "  Kentish  Gazette,"  June  10th,  1769  ;  "  By  their 
Uajesty's  serrants  from  the  Theatre  Boyol.  At  the  Theatre  in  Canterbury 
on  Monday  evening  will  be  performed  .the  Tragedy  of  T&merlane  the 
Great,  with  the  fall  of  Bajaset.  Emperor  pf  the  Turks.  The  Characters 
will  be  dressed  in  the  Habits  of  their  respective  countries.  T^  principal 
boxes,  2f.  6d. ;  Pit,  2>. ;  Gallory,  M." 

t  The  MS.  is  preserved  in  tJie  Library  of  St.  Augustine's  College, 
Caaterbnry. 
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exercise  of  their  horses  as  for  the  recreation  of  the  boys. 
3inoe  several  of  the  Church  dignitaries  kept  a  coach  and  four 
horsea,  there  were  plenty  of  horses  in  the  precincts,  uid  the 
constant  exercising  of  them  in  the  Green  Court  waa  much 
reaented  by  the  boys,  between  whom  and  the  grooms  no  very 
friendly  feelings  exiated;  indeed,  in  1802,  something  like  a 
faction  fight  broke  out  between  the  King's  School  boya  and 
the  prebendal  grooms,  bo  that  at  length  the  Dean  had  to 
interfere.  This  he  did  by  addressing  to  Mr.  Naylor  tlie 
following  letter : — 

"  Deanery,  March  25tfa,  1802. 


"  Whereas  it  fau  been  represented  to  me  that  diatorbancee 
ha,vQ  arisen  between  the  echolars  of  the  King's  School  and  some  of  the 
servants  of  the  Prebendaries,  respecting  exercising  horses  in  the  6reen 
Court,  an  application  has  been  made  to  me,  as  Dean  of  this  Church, 
both  by  the  original  statutes  and  sereral  acts  of  Chapter  from  time  to 
time  made  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  said  School.  I  have  there- 
fore made  the  following  orders,  with  a  sincere  hope  that  they  may  have 
the  desired  effect,  which,  on  my  part,  can  be  only  preserring  the 
Bights  of  the  Church,  maintaining  the  reputation  of  the  School, 
strengthening  the  Authority  of  the  Masters,  and  promoting  as  much 
as  in  me  lies  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  scholars. 

"  1st. — The  Master  of  the  School  is  required  by  statute  to  elect  four 
Monitors,  vhose  business  it  is  to  watch  orer  the  conduct  and  behaviour 
of  the  otiier  boys,  as  well  in  the  School,  and  at  Church,  as  in  every 
other  place ;  who  are  to  make  a  report  to  the  Masters  if  tiiey  see  tiiem 
in  any  respect  misbehaving.  Two  of  these  Monitors  I  require  to  be 
appointed  and  distinguished  as  the  Monitors  of  the  Green  Court, 
whose  office  it  shall  be  (one  of  them  at  least)  to  attend  there  in  the 
play  hours,  and  make  a  report,  on  their  return  to  school,  of  any  boys 
whom  they  may  have  seen  misbehaving  themselres  in  the  Green,  or 
any  of  the  avenues  or  passages  leading  to  the  same,  or  any  way 
molesting  or  disturbing  by  improper  language,  or  otherwise,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Green  or  persons  waking  there  or  passing 
through  it. 

"2ndly. — ^That  on  common  days  two  Monitors  shall  always  accom- 
pany the  boys  to  church  at  Ihe  Cathedral  and  remain  there  during 
the  time  of  the  Service,  to  obaerre  the  behaviour  pf  the  boys  there, 
and  the  four  Monitors  on  Sunday. 

"Srdly. — ^That  if  any  disturbances  shall  arise,  or  any  misbehaviour 
shall  be  noticed  on  the  Green,  (he  Monitor  or  Monitors  shall  be 
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applied  to,  who  if  he  U  found  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  wilful  neglect 
or  iiiftttentioD  in  not  ditcoTering  the  bojs  bo  offending,  and  infonning 
the  Uoater,  the  said  Monitor  or  Monitors  shall  in  this  ease  be  punished 
bf  an  imposition,  or  task  of  some  kind,  and  shall  be  confined  in  plav 
hours  till  the  same  is  finished,  which  imposition  shall  be  laid  before 
the  Deani  and  every  such  imposition  shall  be  considered  as  one 
warning,  three  of  which  warnings  are  by  the  statutes  considered  as  a 
just  cause  for  immediate  expulsion. 

"1th. — The  Dean  and  Chapter  tho'  poBseas'd  of  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  the  Green  Court  for  the  purpose  of  exerciBing  Iheir 
horses,  etc.,  allow  nerertheless  to  tite  scholars  of  the  King's  School 
the  fne  liberty  of  playing  there,  so  long  as  tltey  play  at  sucb  games 
as  are  not  injurious  to  the  persons  and  premises  of  the  inhabitants 
there,  and  do  not  claim  as  a  right  what  they  may  enjoy  as  an 
indulgence. 

"  The  Dean  at  the  same  time  takes  upon  him  to  say  that  he,  and  all 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapter  have  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
boys,  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  their  parents  so  much  at  heart,  tbat  so 
long  as  the  use  of  the  Green  Court  as  a  play-ground  is  considered  ss 
a  favour  and  not  abos'd,  no  reasonable  indulgence,  or  accommodation 
will  be  denied  to  the  boys,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  always  show 
themselTes  what  they  are  mesnt  by  the  founder  to  be,  the  Patrons, 
Protectors,  and  Friends  of  the  School. 

"Ta.  PowTB:  Dean. 
"  The  Eev.  Mr.  Naylor, 

"  Head  Master  of  The  King's  School." 

Perhaps  Dean  Powys  had  been  educated  at  Wiuchester 
College,  and  had  in  his  mind  the  "  Prefect  of  Hall,"  "  Prefect 
of  Meads,"  "  Prefect  of  Chapel,"  etc.,  when  he  su^eated  to 
Kr.  Naylor  that  certain  monitors  should  be  definitely  respon- 
aihle  for  the  conduct  of  their  BohoolfellowB  in  the  Green  Court 
and  in  the  Cathedr^  and  it  is  perhaps  a  matter  for  regret 
that  in  the  present  day  the  monitors  of  the  King's  School  have 
not  each  some  distinctiTe  title. 

Mr.  Naylor  died  April  11th,  1816,  being  then  nearly 
seventy-eight  years  of  age.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for 
surprise  to  learn  that  during  the  hitter  years  of  his  reign  the 
numbers  of  the  School  diminished  to  a  woeful  extent ;  indeed, 
even  the  King's  Scholarships  were  seldom  more  than  half 
filled  up,  and  on  Naylor's  death,  as  we  have  stated  before, 
there  were  only  twenty-six  boys  in  the  School. 
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Mr.  Naylor  was  buried  in  the  doisters  near  the  Chapter 
House,  on  the  western  wall  of  which  ia  a  imall  tablet  with 
the  following  inscription : — 

8.M. 

Bbt*'  CrJB^  Naylor  A.M. 

E  Bex  concionatoribuB  Huiusce  EcclesiK 

Qui  BeguB  Scholn  C&ntiurienBi 

Fer  umoB  xzx  Bumma  cum  dignitate 

Pnefuit 

Obiit  Die  xi""  ApriliB 

Anno  Sftlutis  MDCCCXYI 

Et  ^tatia  bus 

LXXTIU. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Najlor  there  wa«  bh  interregnum  of 
three  months,  and  it  ma;  have  been  that,  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  the  numbers  in  the  School,  candidates  for  the  vacant  post 
were  not  plentiful.  During  the  interval  the  'Rev,  H.  Hutches- 
son,  Curate  of  Thanington,  who  as  an  O.K,8.  was  familiar 
with  the  system  of  goTermnent  of  the  School,  acted  as  Head- 
master. But  in  June,  1816,  the  choice  of  the  governing  body 
fell  upon  the  Bev.  John  Birt,  MA.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
a  Friest'TicM'  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  who,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  had  no  previous  scholastic  experience.  Carlisle,  in  his 
"  Ghummar  Schools  of  Snglaud,"  published  a  few  years  after 
Birt's  election,  says  of  him  that  "  he  was  unanimously  elected 
....  on  account  of  the  high  character  which  was  given  of 
him  by  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  and  Hereford,  the  Beans  of 
Hereford  and  Gloucester,  and  other  gentlemen  of  learning  and 
respectability  .  .  .  .,"  and  farther  states  that  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  School  attaining  its  former  celebrity,  as  "  since 
Mr,  Birt's  election  the  number  of  hoya  has  increased  from 
26  to  70." 

Unfortunately,  this  improvement  was  not  maintained.  In 
spite  of  the  fo^t  that  the  Head-master  (for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  School)  proceeded  to  a  doctor's  degree 
in  1822,  the  dignity  of  his  new  tiUe  did  not  prevent  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  numbers  and  reputation  of  the  School.  From 
the  few  traditions  that  have  been  pteserved,  it  would  seem 
that  Birt  was  a  better  miuician  than  scholar,  and  a  man  ol 
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somewhat  easj-going  temperament,  nnder  whose  mild  rule  the 
diBcipline  of  the  School  hecame  so  much  relaxed  that  the  boys 
on  one  occasion  broke  ont  into  open  rebellion.  Nor  wofl  HiB 
teaching  mnch  better  than  the  discipline ;  for  on  December 
IStb,  1829,  tiie  School  was  examined  bj  the  representatives  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  who  subaequentl;  issued  the  following 
report: — 

"  Dec'  15.  Immediately  after  Morning  Prayers  we  went  with 
ly  fiuisell  according  to  appointment  to  examine  the  King's  School, 
a  duty  to  which  we  had  been  appointed  by  a  vote  of  Chapter  at  the 
audit  juat  concluded.  We  were  occupied  in  the  examination  from 
half  past  eleven  o'clock  till  half  past  four.  Beginning  at  the  Upper 
Form  or  Class  and  going  regularly  down,  we  examined  every  Boy  in 
the  Books  he  was  reading,  both  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  made  each  of 
them  write  an  exercise.  The  reault  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Upper 
Form  wu  the  best  but  by  do  means  in  the  state  in  which  it  ought  to 
be.  There  was  an  evident  want  of  good  foundation.  What  the  boys 
knew,  they  did  not  know  thoroughly  or  well,  of  quantity  they  had 
very  little  idea,  of  Composition  in  Prose  or  Verse  very  little,  in  the 
latter  none.  The  Latin  exercises  which  they  wrote  were  very 
incorrect.  Wbat  has  been  observed  of  the  first  applies  equally  to 
the  next  three  Forms  with  some  variations.  They  were,  however, 
excepting  theb  Latin  exercises  and  their  knowledge  of  Quanti^, 
rather  nearer  what  they  ought  to  be  than  the  first  or  Monitor  class. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  state  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  dasses  which  are  under  Mr.  Jones  the  second  Master.  The 
hoys  really  knew  nothing.  Several  of  them,  who  had  been  three  years 
in  the  school,  could  not  decline  a  uoun  substantive  nor  had  they  an 
idea  of  syntax  or  of  construing  the  easiest  Latin  Books.  We  expressed 
strongly  to  Mr.  Jones  our  opinion  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  this 
part  of  the  school."* 

This  report  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  incompetent 
Second  Master,  and  spurred  the  Head-moater  on  to  greater 
effort.  Apparently  his  zeal  now  met  with  some  measure  of 
success,  since  four  years  later  the  King's  School  Feast  Society 
was  able  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  on  the  fact  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  School  showed  some  improvement.    "Looking 

*  From  a  small  MS.  book  labelled  Memorabilia  Viee-DeeaitaiKi,  182&- 
1630,  in  the  Cbaptsr  Library.    (Z.A.) 
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back,"  the  Secretariea  write,  "  upon  a  period,  wlien  the  serions 
declendon  of  the  Eing'a  School  put  to  a  severe  test  the  public 
apirit  and  steady  zeal  of  this  Society,  your  Comioittee  cannot 
but  anticipate  unremitting  and  even  increased  exertions  under 
the  more  cheering  prospects  to  which  thej  are  now  able  to 
point.  Since  the  year  1829,  the  number  of  Scholars  has 
increased  from  32  to  50.  The  Public  Ezaminati(»ui  have 
attracted  greater  attention,  and  a  risLDg  spirit  of  emulation 
evidently  prevails  in  the  School.*** 

A  few  months  after  the  issue  of  this  report  Dr.  Birt 
resigned  the  Head-mastership  of  the  King's  School,  on  being 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  Yicatage  of 
Faversham.  It  is  likely  that  his  leaving  Canterbury  was 
connected  with  a  very  sad  circumstance  affecting  his  domestic 
happinesB.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  was  a 
clever  and  accomplished  woman,  but  not  adapted  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster's  wife,  and  she  eventually  deserted 
him.  When  Charles  Dickens  was  collecting  materials  at 
Canterbury  for  the  novel  which,  as  the  great  master  himself 
tells  us,  was  of  all  his  books  the  one  he  liked  the  best,  the 
m^nory  of  this  unfortunate  alliance  was  still  fresh  in  men's 
minds,  and  the  novelist,  in  his  portrayal  of  Dr.  Stroi^r>  to 
whom  young  David  Copperfield  was  sent,  made  use  of  the  facts 
which  he  culled  from  local  gossip.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  Dickens'  portrait  of  Dr.  Strong,  "the  kindest  of  men," 
was  a  composite  one,  in  which  tiie  genial  temperament  of  Mr. 
Wallace  was  grafted  on  to  the  domestic  calamity  which  befell 
bis  predecessor.  But,  although  the  great  novelist's  description 
of  Canterbury  School  was  written  several  years  after  Dr.  Birt's 
resignation,  and  would  more  accurately  be  included  in  the  next 
chapter,  it  will  be  convenient  to  quote  it  here  :• — 

"  Dr.  Strong's  wu  on  excellent  school,  aa  difFerant  from  Mr. 
Creakle'a  aa  good  is  from  evil.  It  was  very  gravely  and  deoorously 
ordered,  and  on  a  sound  system ;  with  an  appeal,  in  everything,  to  the 
honour  and  good  faith  of  the  boys,  and  an  avowed  intention  to  rely 
on  their  possesBion  of  those  qualities  unless  they  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  it,  which  worked  wonden.  We  all  felt  that  we  had  a 
part  in  the  management  of  the  pUce,  and  in  saataiuing  its  character 

*  Beport  </  tie  Proeeeding*  ^  th»  £.8.  £hatt  Society,  Sapt.  ISih,  U^ 
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anil  dignitf.  Hence  we  Boon  beeatne  wmly  attached  to  it — I  un 
rare  I  did  for  one,  and  I  nerer  knew,  in  all  iny  time,  of  any  other 
boy  being  otberwise — and  learnt  in  it  with  a  good  will,  desiring  to  do  it 
credit.  We  had  noble  giime§  out  of  hours,  and  plenty  of  liberty  ;  but 
erea  then,  as  I  remember,  we  were  well  spoken  of  in  the  town,  and 
rarely  did  any  disgrace,  by  our  appearance  or  manner,  to  the  reputa- 
tioQ  of  Doctor  Strong  and  Doctor  Strong's  boyi." 

In  Faversham,  Dr.  Birt,  in  addition  to  the  daties  of  hia 
large  pariah,  was  Bead-master  of  the  Grammar  School.  After 
the  death  of  his  aufaithfnl  wife,  he  married  a  Miss  Durand, 
who  had  educated  his  daughters,  and  at  FaTersham,  on  May 
17th,  1847,  he  died.*  An  old  inhabitant  of  Faveraham,  who 
in  hia  own  youth  remembers  Dr.  Birt,  tells  us  that  he  was 
"  a  good  preacher  and  a  conscientious  vicar,"  and  that,  above 
all,  he  was  '*  much  liked  in  the  pariah."  Despite  the  fact  that 
three-quarters  of  a  century  hare  eltipsed  since  Dr.  Birt  resigned 
his  post,  we  had  hoped  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
discover  one  of  his  Canterbury  pupils  still  living,  from  whom 
we  might  have  gleaned  further  details  concerning  him  ;  but  we 
have  not  been  successful  in  our  quest. 

Lower  Masters. 

John  Francis,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  succeeded 
William  Burroughs  on  June  21tii,  1723,  and  held  office  until  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Headmastership  in  1731. 

Jambs  Evans,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  lower  master  on  June  23rd,  1731.  Mr.  Sidebothamf 
states  that  he  was  a  King's  Scholar,  but  an  examination  of 
the  Treasurers'  Books  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case,  though 
he  may  of  course  have  received  his  education  at  the  School. 
He  was  Assistant  Curate  of  Nacldngton  from  1734  to  1742,  and 
in  1735  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Charles  Kilbume,  a 
Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Incumbent  of  (he  United 
Parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  Holy  Cross.  His  health  failing  in 
1743,  he  received  permission  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 

*  There  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  <rf 
Favenham  Onireh. 

t  iO>moriaU  <ftk«  Eins'M  Behoot,  186fi. 
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employ  as  a  substitute  "  Mr.  Heame  of  Trinity  Hall."*  He 
died  on  October  2nd  of  the  same  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  alley  of  the  Cloisters,  where  the  foUowii^;  inscription 
may  still  be  read : — 

Here  lieth  the  Body  of 

Junes  EvaoB, 

Second  Huter  of  the  King's 

School,  who  died  the  2*  of 

Ocf  1748,  in  t^e  40">  yeu 

of  his  age. 

Also  Hmnah  hie  wife, 

Who  died  the  4"'  of  June 

1769,  aged  64. 

WiLUAH  GtTEHXT,  M.A.,  of  CoFpus  CluiBti  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Yiear  of  Westwell,  was  chosen  second  master  on 
October  22nd,  174S.  Three  days  later  he  appeared  before  the 
Dean  in  his  study,  and  after  taking  the  oaths,  attended  the 
Dean  to  the  School,  where  Mr.  Dean  put  him  into  the  second 
master's  seat  at  the  west  end  of  the  School,  and  openly 
declared  him  admitted.  William  Oumey  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Gnmey  of  Shonlden,  near  Deal,  and  had  held  a  King's 
Scholarship  from  1708 — 1713,  in  the  days  when  David  Jones 
was  Head-master.  He  had  also  held  one  of  the  Parker 
ezhibitions  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  gra- 
duated B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1728.  In  addition  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Westwell  he  also  held  the  sinecure  iRectoiy  of  Hurst,  near 
Hythe.    He  died  early  in  1755. 

John  Tucker,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
appointed  April  10th,  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  and 
Dorothy  Tucker  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Canterbury,  and  was 
baptized  in  the  Parish  Church  there  on  December  I2th,  1723.t 
He  was  a  King's  Scholar  from  17S3  to  1737,  and  proceeded  to 
Cambridge  Uoirersity  in  1740  as  a  Scholar  of  Trinity  (B.A. 
1743,  M.A.  1751).  In  the  same  year  that  he  was  chosen 
lower  master,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectories  of  Charlton  by 

*  Probably  die  George  Heame  who  was  a  K.8.  from  1736—1741,  and  an 
exhibitioner  in  17^. 

t  "  D«.  12.  John,  8oti  of  Stephen  and  Dorothy  Tucker."  (Byitter  gf 
CkruUiUng*,  8t.  &»oiy«'t,  Canterbury.    Ed.  bj  J.  M.  Cowper.) 
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Dover,  and  Bingwould  near  Deal,  by  the  Bev.  S.  MoninB 
Eaton,  a  son  of  the  late  Head-m&ster.  Bj  his  marriage  with 
Jane  Otumey  (poHsibly  the  daiighter  of  his  predecesBor)  he 
became  lessee  of  Westwell  parsonage.  This  accounts  for  his 
being  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  Westwell  Church,  where  there 
18  a  ledger  stone  to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

"  M.S.  I  Johannis  Tucker,  A.M.  ]  Begiie  3chol»  CAntu&rientis 
hypodiducali  |  Bectoris  BJngwould.  |  Qui  obiit  12  die  Decembrie 
1776  I  Aet&tifi  S8." 

Basted  says  of  him :  "  He  was  a  most  worthy  character. 
His  benevolent  disposition  and  goodness  of  heart,  the  honesty 
of  which  was  open  and  undisguised  through  life,  gained  him 
the  love  and  esteem  of  every  one,  and  wilt  ever  make  his  loss 
regretted  by  his  friends,  and  such  indeed  were  all  who  knew 

WiLLUH  HowDBLL,  fi.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
snoceeded  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  He 
was  presumably  the  son  of  William  Howdell,  Bector  of 
Birchholt,  and  Yicar  of  Leysdown,  and  brother  of  John  Howdell, 
who  had  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Talbot  in  1748.  From  1758  till 
his  death  in  1799  he  was  Yicar  of  West  Hythe.  He  resigned 
the  second  mastership  shortly  before  midsummer,  1779. 

John  Ttckeb,  the  future  Head-master,  was  elected  June 
23rd,  1779,  and  held  the  position  till  he  was  promoted. 

Chbistophrb  Natlob  was  elected  November  25tb,  1782,  and 
remained  second  master  till  July  5th,  1785,  when  be  was 
promoted  to  the  Head-mastership. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Willuk  Ciuft,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cba^  was  already 
a  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  in  reference  to  his 
appointment  there  is  an  interesting  Order  of  Chapter,  bear- 
ing date  midsummer,  1785.  By  this,  Mr.  Chafy  was  to  hold 
the  second  mastership  of  the  School,  together  with  his  Minor 
Canonry,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  bat  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  was  to  make  his  choice  between  the  two  appointmente 
and  retain  one  only.  Mr.  Chafy  had  already  been  appointed 
Esquire  Bedell  at  Cambridge  in  1767,  Yicar  of  Faversham  in 

*  Haat«d'i  mit.  ifXM,  p.  179,  bA.  ed. 
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1778,  and  of  Stnny  in  1780.  At  the  end  of  his  year  of  oflice  he 
decided  to  retain  his  Minor  Canonxj,  and  some  nx  years  later 
he  waa  also  made  Sector  of  Swalediffe,  near  Whitatable. 

His  place  in  the  King's  School  was  taken  by  Edwabd 
WiLLUx  Whitaebb,  B.A.,  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford.  He  was 
the  eon  of  William  Whitaker,  Serjeant-at-law,  who  had 
matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1773,  and  graduated  B,A.  in  1777. 
At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  lower  mastership  of 
the  Kiug^s  School,  he  appears  to  have  be^i  Rector  of  St. 
Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  of  St.  John's, 
Clerkenwell,  and  of  St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury.  He  resigned 
tiie  second  mastership  after  one  year's  tenure,  and  Mr.  Side- 
botham  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  second  masters. 
He  died  in  1818. 

JoHH  Fbancis,  U.A.,  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  was 
admitted  at  the  Midsummer  Chapter  in  1787.  His  father,  the 
JLev.  John  Francis,  Vicar  of  Soham  in  the  Isle  of  £ly,  had  been 
educated  at  the  King's  School  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Le  Hnnt. 
Mr.  Francis  held  ihe  lower  mastership  for  thirty-four  years, 
and  Canon  Gilbert,  in  his  reminiBcences  of  the  King's  School, 
tells  UB  much  that  is  of  interest  concerning  him.  It  wonld 
appear  that,  although  he  was  not  generally  credited  with  deep 
scholarship  and  erudition,  yet  his  methods  of  "  groonding " 
boys  in  the  elementary  parts  of  their  work,  and  especially  in 
Latin  grammar,  were  excellent,  and  that  he  displayed  the 
greatest  patience  in  this  rather  oninteresting  work .  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  a  very  populu:  preacher,  and  it  is  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  he  was  the  last  Master  to  hold  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  in  conjunction  with  his  Mastership. 

William  Pitkak  Jokes,  M.A.,  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxfoid,  was  Second  Master  from  1821  to  1830.  Mr.  Jones 
was  apparently  a  failure  at  Canterbury  as  a  Master,  and  when 
he  left  he  was  suffering  some  pecuniary  embarrassment. 
B^  died  as  Incumbent  of  St.  Thomas',  Preston,  Lanes., 
January  29th,  1864,  aged  76. 
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Ws  have  chosen  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Qeorge  Wallace  to 
the  Head-maaterBhip  in  1832,  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Old  and  the  Modem  History  of  the  School.  In 
dou^  so,  we  have  not  been  tuunindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  reasons  for  placing  the  Wallace  era  in  the  foi-oier  rather 
than  in  the  latter  category,  and  for  deferring  the  modem 
i<enaiBBance  nntU  the  advent  of  Dr.  Mitchinson  in  1859.  The 
Wallace  period  was,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent  transilioual, 
and,  indeed,  many  of  the  old  conditions  remained  unaltered 
until  the  end  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  Bay  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  reforms  advocated  or 
introdnced  at  a  later  date  which  did  not  obtain  some  sort  of 
recognition  in  the  early  forties  and  fifties.  An  additional 
reason  is  furuiBhed  hy  the  fact  that  we  now  for  the  first  time 
get  the  advantage  of  first  hand  information,  since  many  of 
Mr.  Wallace's  old  pupils  survive,  whereas  all  that  lies  behind 
this  period  has  been  gleaned  irom  shadowy  tradition  and  the 
prosaic  entries  contained  in  the  Chapter  Minute  Books  and 
similar  documents. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Birt's  resignation  (November  1832), 
Wallace  had  been  lower  master  for  about  eighteen  months. 
He  had  been  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  his  coming  to  Canterbory  was,  as  he  was  very 
fond  of  relating,  due  to  a  mere  accident.  Dr.  Bussell,  who,  as 
we  have  already  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  had  inspected  the 
School  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Birt,  and  whose  report  was  couched 
in  sach  uncomplimentary  terms,  had  recentiy  resigned  the 
Head-mastership  of  the  Charterhouse  School.  He  was  at  once 
presented  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  at  Canterbury,  and  further  held 
the  iteotory  of  St.  Botolph's,    Kshopsgate.      After   young; 
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Wallace  bad  taken  his  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the 
UiuTersit;  without  anj  definite  ideas  as  to  his  career  in  life  or 
even  as  to  the  next  eteps  that  he  should  take.  In  this  state  of 
indecision  he  was  directed  b;  his  father  to  call  npon  his  old 
Head-master,  and  seek  his  adrice.  iNow  Dr.  Bussell,  though 
exceedingly  kind-hearted,  was  rather  dogmatic  and  overbearing 
in  manner,  and  jomig  Wallace,  like  many  other  old  Gharter- 
house  boys,  stood  in  sonie  awe  of  him.  It  was  therefore  with 
considerable  perturbation  of  mind  that  he  carried  out  his  father's 
suggestion  and  wended  his  way  to  the  Eeetory  house  at  St. 
Botolph's,  Bishop^^te.  By  the  time,  though,  that  he  stood  on 
the  great  man's  doorstep  with  the  knocker  in  his  hand,  his 
courage  failed  him  altogether.  Indeed,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  without  making  his  presence 
known^  when  to  his  horror  the  knocker  slipped  by  accident 
through  his  trembling  fingers.  It  produced  a  faint  thud  upon 
the  door,  which  was  now  opened  bo  speedily  that  before  he 
eould  recover  his  presence  of  mind  he  found  himself  confronted 
by  the  formidable  Dr.  Bussell.  He  was,  however,  very  kindly 
received  by  the  Doctor,  who,  on  learning  that  the  young  man 
had  no  definite  prospect  before  bim,  suggested  that  he  should 
become  a  candidate  for  the  second  mastership  of  the  King's 
School,  Canterbury,  then  about  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Jones, 
and  further  promised  to  employ  his  interest  with  the  Chapter, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  bis  old  pupil's  behalf.  Wallace 
gladly  accepted  the  offer,  with  the  result  that  he  spent  the 
next  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  at  Canterbury. 

It  was  probably  owing  to-  the  further  good  offices  of  Dr. 
Bussell  that  Wallace  owed  his  promotion  to  the  Head- 
mastership,  for  there  were  two  obstacles  in  his  way  which,  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  candidate,  would  probably  have  been 
deemed  unsurmountable.  One  was  that  no  layman  had  been 
elected  as  Head-master  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and 
Wallace  was  not  in  Orders.  A  still  more  serious  drawback  lay 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  neither  a  Master  of  Arts  (as  the  Statutes 
provide)  nor  of  sufficient  standing  to  take  that  degree.  Both 
difficulties,  however,  were  satisfactorily  solved.  The  Arch- 
bishop, in  accordance  with  a  petition  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  consented  to  accept  the  Head-mastership  as 
a  title  for  Holy  Orders,  and  further  conferred  the  Lambeth 
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H.A.  d^;ree  upon  the  jovng  Read-master,*  and  we  may 
rejoice  that  these  two  difficultieB  were  bo  satisfactorilj  solved, 
for  Mr.  Wallace  was  to  make  au  excellent  Head-master. 

There  were  sixty-two  boys  in  the  School  when  Mr,  Wallace 
succeeded  Dr.  Birt.  In  1834  the  numbers  had  risen  to  seventy- 
three,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  "  Feast  Society  "  were  able  to 
report  that  "twenty  candidates  for  King's  Scholarships  had 
competed  for  ten  vacancies."  This  waa  a  great  improvement 
on  the  days  when  it  had  been  impossible  to  keep  the  foundation 
Scholars  at  fall  strength,  and  indeed  at  this  time  the 
numbers  of  the  candidates  for  scholarships  at  Eton  were  much 
inferior  to  this.  A  few  years  later  a  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  is  reported,  and  although  one  hundred  was 
never  quite  reached,  the  numbers  never  fell  tar  short  of  that 
figure.f  Indeed,  not  more  than  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
boys  could  well  be  accommodated  at  the  same  time  in  the  old 
buildings. 

A  further  improvement  noted  in  this  same  report  of  the 
"Feast  Society"  was  the  provision  of  a  library  of  general 
literature.  Hitherto  the  books  in  the  School  library  had 
consisted  solely  of  the  works  of  Greek  and  Latin  classical 
authors,  which  could  have  afforded  no  very  alluring  mental 
pabulum  for  consumptiou  out  of  school !  Moreover,  indications 
are  not  wanting  to  show  that  even  in  school  the  classics, 
though  stiU  predominant,  no  longer  enjoyed  exclusive  possession 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Mathematics,  which,  as  Canon 
(Gilbert  recorded  in  his  reminiscences,  were  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Naylor  only  to  be  acquired  by  stealth,  and  lay  altogether 
outside  the  rQcogtux&i  school  course,  were  now  regularly 
tanght,  and  prizes  were  given  for  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 

*  Mr.  Wallace  proceeded  U.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1836. 

t  It  is  stated  tliat  the  Kead-maiter  wae  ao  pleased  when  on  one  occagion 
there  were  juat  one  hondred  boja  in  the  school,  that  he  promised  to  gire 
them  a  half-holiday  to  commemorate  the  happj  circnmstance,  bnt  nu- 
forttuutelj,  before  the  holiday  ecnld  be  claimed,  one  of  the  boys  ran  awayl 
Si  twn  vera,  »  ben  trovalo.  A  similar  story,  though  of  a  doubled  ntimber,  is 
told  of  another  well-known  Kentish  school.  Here,  to  give  artistic  veri- 
■imilitnde,  the  corroboratiTe  detail  is  added,  that  it  was  the  last  littie 
new  boy  who  Had  filled  up  the  complement  of  two  hundred,  who,  overcome 
by  home-sicku«M,  seiced  the  oppOTtnnity  of  the  holiday  given  in  his  favonr 
to  make  his  way  baek  to  hii  parmta. 
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Btudy.  French  irae  in  1837  atill  an  "  extra,"  bat  it  waa  not 
long  to  continue  bo,  for  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Wallace 
issued  the  following  memorandum : — 

The  uaefutnesB  of  the  French  langua^  to  persona  of  all  claeaes 
and  profeBsione  being  at  the  present  time  universally  acknowledged, 
and  a  claim  having  been  expressed  that  the  study  of  it  should  be 
introduced  as  a  necessary  portion  of  the  course  of  education  in  the 
King's  School,  the  Head-master  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  a 
plan  by  which  the  pupils  may  be  completely  instructed  in  that 
language,  and  at  a  moderate  expense.  Tbe  following  are  the  principal 
heads  of  the  proposed  system,  which  will  be  put  into  practice  after  the 
Christmas  Yacation : — 

1.  The  Study  of  the  French  Langni^  will  form  a  portion  of  the 
duties  of  every  boy  in  tbe  first  five  Forms. 

2.  The  French  Master  will  devote  his  whole  time,  during  the 
regular  hours,  to  the  School,  and  thus  enable  each  boy  to  receive 
every  day  a  French  Lesson,  and  to  converse  in  that  language. 

3.  At  the  termination  of  each  half-year  a  competent  French 
Scholar  will  examine  the  different  Forms,  and  report  upou  their 
condition  and  award  prizes. 

4.  To  carry  thb  improvement  into  effect  a  charge  of  10b.  6d.  a 
quarter  will  be  made,  but  after  each  boy  shall  have  completed  the 
terms  of  the  King's  Scholarship,  he  will  receive  instmction  from  the 
French  Master  without  any  expense. 

The  French  master  appointed  waa  M.  Martinet,  Bachelier- 
Sa-Lettres  de  I'Univerait^  de  Paris.  M.  Martinet  retained  his 
office  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  many  of  his  former  pupils 
retain  many  pleasant  recollections  of  hie  kindly  rule.  The 
system  was,  however,  soon  modified.  It  was  found  that  one 
hour  a  day  was  too  liberal  an  allowance,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  teachiog  was  extended  to  two  hours  a  week  for  all  boys  in 
the  Sdiool,  and  the  additional  charge  was  soon  removed. 

The  Chapter  House  Speeches  first  came  into  view  in  the 
Report  for  1840,  in  which  year  the  efforts  of  the  boys  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  successful,  for  we  read  that  "  the 
admirable  propriely  and  spirit  with  which  niany  of  the  Speeches 
were  given,  exceeding  the  efforts  on  any  previous  occasion, 
procured  for  the  actors  the  most  honourable  mention  at  the 
Society's  Anniversary."  Thirty  years  earlier  the  Speeches  had 
be^n   delivered   in   the   schoolroom^   and  although  we  cannot 
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exactly  date  their  transference  to  the  Chapter  House,  it  Beems 
lilcelj  that  it  was  dne  to  the  initiatiTe  of  Mr.  Wallace,  who  not 
only  warmly  supported  this  annual  function,  but  spent  much 
time  in  personally  coaching  the  boys  in  their  parts.  In  thia 
work  he  was  ably  aasiated  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  English  maater, 
an  able  and  accomplished  man,  whose  lectures  on  English 
literature  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  boys.  So  suc- 
cessful were  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  colleague  in 
this  direction,  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  old  King's  scholars 
who  hare  been  more  or  less  regular  attendants  at  Speech  days 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  those  early  histrionic  efforts  have 
never  been  surpassed. 

The  eiu'ljest  programme  extant  belongs  to  the  year  1844, 
To  the  modem  mind  it  appears  portentously  long,  hut  our 
fathers  were  men  of  great  endurance.  Banning  with  the 
Cathedrri  Service,  they  then  passed  on  to  the  Chapter  House, 
where  they  witnessed  the  delivery  of  no  fewer  than  nineteen 
**  Speeches."  Afta  thia  they  were  ready  to  sit  down  to  the 
Anniversary  Dinner,  held  at  the  Fountain  Hotel,  which  was 
followed  by  a  lengthy  toast  list.  These  after-dinner  speeches 
Med  up  the  interval  of  tame  until  it  became  necessary  to 
adjourn  to  the  schoolroom  to  listen  to  the  concert.  Even  then 
their  energies  did  not  flag,  for  when  the  musical  entertainment 
vras  ended,  the  proceedings  tren  at  last  closed  by  a  dance,  so 
that  the  "  Speech  Day  "  revelries  must  have  lasted  for  some- 
thing like  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch — a  feat  of  endurance, 
beside  which  the  attenuated  efforts  of  later  days  appear 
positively  insignificaut ! 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  tibe  Speeches  delivered 
at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury,  October  3rd,  1844 : — 


Wood  . 
J.  Bkrtoa 
Donna  n 
Bendel 


Suikej 
J,  Tulke 


Spxkches. 

.    Satan's  Address  to  the  Son,  P.  L.  i 
.    Andromache.     H.  vi.,  L.  407 
.    King  Henry  V.,  Act.  ii.,  Sc.  2 
Oratio  pro  Milone 
f  Caauna  1  j^jj^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^      g^  g 
.  I  Brutua  i 

.    PotierauxEtatsdeULigue.   Henriade 
Cantivi 


Milton. 

Homer. 

Shakapere. 

Cicero. 

Shakapere. 


Toltaire. 
9i 
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Franch         .    Cato,  Act  it. AddiioD. 

^f^.       ■(SJT.""       IPhUoctetoB.     L.974        .    Sophocle.. 
C.  Smith       .  I  Philoctetea  J 

B.  Biron  .  Venoa.  ^n.  L.  18  .  .  .  Virgil. 
A.  Fielding  .  r  Jaffier  1  y^^^  Preaerrod,  Act h.,  Sc.  ii.  Otway. 
MasoQ  .        .  \  Pierre  J 

Holmea  LeDuel Bousaeau. 

T.  Smithett  .    Mwnlente Ben  Joqboq. 

H.  Watson  .     De  Corona Demoatlieiies 

H.  Barton    ■  f  Syph"  I  c»to,  Act  ii.  .        .        .    Addi«.n. 

C.  Tulk         -IJubft     J 

E.  Smitli       .    Oratio  F.  Camilli Livj. 

J.  Mounlyaa     Orati&no,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i., 

Sc.  i. Shakapere. 

Harrison  Polynicee,  (Ed.  Colon.  1254  .  .  Sophocles. 

J.  WatBOQ    ,    On  War  with  Buonaparte     .  .  Sheridan. 

Jennie        ./Demeal^^^iy^^j^i^  g^iji^  ^^^^^ 
Waddmgton   ISynw    J         *^ 

The  Latin  speech  from  Terence  (which  invariably  came  last] 
was  popularlj  known  as  the  "  Hat  Speech,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  actors  to  carry  their  tall  hats  in  their 
hands  while  they  delivered  it.  In  this  the  Captain  of  the 
School  claimed  the  privilege  of  taking  the  principal  part 
himself,  and  of  inviting  one  of  his  special  friends  to  share  with 
him  the  dialo^e.  By  tiie  kindness  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wright  (the 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  Walter  Pater  ")  we  are  enahled  to  re- 
produce here  the  plate  illustrating  the  scene  in  the  Chapter 
House,  during  the  deliTery  of  the  speeches.  The  picture  is 
from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Baz^,  for  many  years  Drawing 
master  in  the  King's  School. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Baz^  did  excellent  work  for  thirty  years  at  the 
King's  School,  but  his  arriral  was  as  fortuitous  as  that  of 
Mr.  Wallace  himself.  Mr.  Sazi  came  to  this  country  from 
France  as  far  back  as  the  year  1823,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age.  He  brought  with  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  London  publishers,  but,  when  passing  through  Canter- 
bury, he  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  Cathedral  that  he  resolved  to  go  no  further.  As  he  was 
an  excellent  architectural  draughtsman,  his  views  of  the 
Cathedral  soon  attracted  much  attention^  and  manj  of  them 
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were  engrared.  He  became  Drawing  master  in  the  Eing*8 
School  in  1842,  and  retained  that  position  until  1865,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Boone. 

But  we  must  rerert  to  the  general  history  of  the  School.' 
In  1848  it  became  plain  to  Mr.  Wallace  that  if  justice  was  to 
be  done  to  the  increased  number  of  boys  that  were  now  on  the 
books,  additional  teadiing  space  must  be  supplied.  At  that  time 
the  sole  accommodation  for  about  ninety  boys  was  the  old  school- 
room and  the  long  room,  the  latter  serving  as  dining  hall  for 
the  boarders,  and  as  a  sixth  form  clasa-room.  Accordingly, 
at  the  Autumnal  Chapter,  the  Head-master  presented  a  petition 
to  the  OoTeming  Body  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  raise  funds 
for  building  a  new  schoolroom.  The  proposal  met  with  a 
somewhat  cool  reception ;  the  Dean  and  Chapter  offered  no 
objection  to  Mr.  Wallace's  request,  but  their  support  went  no 
further  than  to  offer  to  bestow  upon  the  work  "  any  old  timber 
or  material  at  our  disposal."  This  was  not  very  encouraging, 
but  although  the  Dean  and  Chapter  did  not  just  then  feel 
inclined  to  give  much  effective  support  to  building  operations, 
they  showed  that  they  recognized  the  need  of  extended  accom- 
modation by  aUotting  to  the  use  of  the  School  two  old  houses, 
which  at  that  date  stood  at  right  angles  to  the  Almonry 
buildings,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mint  yard.  This  was 
a  useful  addition  at  the  time,  and  gave  space  for  two  extra 
class-rooms,  the  library,  and  six  private  studies  for  Ylth  form 
boys.  Moreover,  in  the  following  year,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
were  pleased  to  m^e  a  grant  of  £300  towards  building  a  new 
schoolroom,  on  condition  that  the  site  chosen  was  approved  by 
them,  and  with  the  further  somewhat  cryptic  proviso  that 
"  care  be  taken  that  there  be  nothing  reasonably  objectionable 
to  any  Member  of  the  Chapter."  No  further  steps  in  the 
matter  were  taken  until  1852,  when  the  following  Minute  was 
made  in  the  Act  Book :  "  Agreed  that  the  new  grammar  school- 
room shall  be  built  on  the  proposed  site  over  the  Norman 
Arches."  The  work  now  seems  to  have  been  definitely  taken 
in  hand.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Harry  Austin,  surveyor  and 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  a  pseudo-Norman 
building  upon  the  Arches,  which  had  been  erected  seven 
hundred  years  earlier,  were  approved,  and,  although  the  pro- 
^[ress  of  the  work  was  not  very  rapid,  the  new  School,  or  as  it 
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was  at  fint  called,  the  "  New  Upper  Sdioolroom^"  was  ready  for 
use  hj  the  summer  of  1855.  What  amount  of  Buccess  had 
attended  Mr.  Wallace's  efforts  to  raise  the  necessaiy  funds  we 
do  not  know,  hut  from  the  report  of  the  Kind's  School  Feast 
Society  printed  helow,  it  would  appear  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  after  all  been  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  cost.* 

The  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  towards  the  School 
was  not,  however,  exhausted  by  this  very  practical  recognition 
of  its  needs,  but  found  further  expression  in  another  direction. 
Until  the  year  1854,  the  salaries  of  both  Head  and  Lower 
masters  had  been  confined  within  the  narrow  limita  of  their 
statutable  stipends,  viz.,  £20  and  £10  respectiTely.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  both  Masters  had  almost  invariably  supple- 
mented their  sdbolastic  incomes  by  the  profits  of  some 
ecclesiastical  benefice,  and,  indeed,  often  of  more  than  one. 
This  was  no  longer  the  case.  Mr.  Wallace  held  no  Church 
preferment,  and  Mr.  Beatson,  the  second  master,  was  not  in 
holy  orders.  Hence,  their  pecuniary  position  was  inferior  to 
that  of  many  of  their  predecessors.  This  was  now  recognized 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  to  remedy  the  anomaly  the 
stipend  of  the  Head-master  was  now  raised  to  £200  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  lower  master  to  £100.  But  more  important 
reforms  were  pending.  The  King's  School,  Canterbury,  had  from 
its  first  foundation  been  exclusively  devoted  to  classical  studies. 
In  this  respect  it  occufHed  no  peculiar  position,  for  all  the 
public  schools  in  England  were  conducted  on  similar  lines,  and 
few,  if  any,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  had  extended 
their  curriculum  so  far  as  to  embrace  those  subjects  which  in 
present-day  parlance  belong  to  "  Modem  Side."  That  Mr. 
Wallace  formulated  such  a  scheme  in  the  year  1866  is,  we 


*  1855.  "  The  Committee  cougntulnte  the  friends  of  the  School  upon 
the  completion  of  a  ««c<hu1  school  room,  a  work  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  to  be  accepted  as  a  token 
of  Uie  substantial  interest  they  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  School.  Your 
Committee  can  now  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  School  buildings,  which 
are  at  once  most  convenient  for  use  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  City 
of  Canterbury.  Tour  Committee  think  it  a  fair  anhjeot  of  congratulation 
that  the  bnildiugi  ihonld  have  been  designed  and  carried  to  completion  by 
an  old  Einf['i  SohoUr." 
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think,  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  as  an  edncationaJist  in 
advance  of  his  i^.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  read;  to  sanction  the  formation  of  a  special 
department  for  the  purpose  of  "  extending  the  advantages  of  the 
School  to  such  hojs  as  might  otherwise  he  indnced,  by  the 
new  openings  in  the  Military  and  CivU  Service  of  the  country, 
to  seek  such  institntions  elsewhere,"  speaks  well  of  the  broad- 
minded  views  of  a  body  which  is  aometimes  charged  with  ultra- 
conservatism. 

The  School  was  now  divided  into  two  departments,  Greneral 
and  Special.  In  the  former,  the  coarse  was  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  public  schools.  French  was  taught  throughout 
all  ihe  forms,  Gterman  only  to  the  boys  in  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
and  Hebrew,  which  Mr.  Wallace  himself  taught,  was  a 
voluntary  subject,  which  might  be  studied  by  the  boys  in  the 
two  upper  forms.  In  the  Special  Department,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  modem  subjects,  instruction  was  given  in  surveying, 
military  drawing,  and  fortification,  while  to  those  boys  who 
were  courageous  enough  to  attack  the  ttmgnea  of  the  east.  Dr. 
Beinhold  Rost,  the  German  master,  who  was  a  learned  Oriental 
scholar,  was  ready  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  Hindu- 
stani, and  Persian,  "  upon  moderate  terms."  The  first  master 
of  the  Special  Department  was  the  Bev.  John  Batchelor 
i^Bamey,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge  (20th 
Wrangler),  who,  we  believe,  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Kearney's  Form  is  a  little  difficult  to  describe,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  a  definite  Army  Class  as  a  Mathematical  Fifth 
Form.  The  Fourth  Form  was  under  the  chai^  of  the  Kev. 
Anby  Beatson ;  and  a  boy  on  passing  out  of  this  would  go 
either  into  the  Classical  Fifth  and  Sixth,  which  were  under 
Wallace,  or  into  the  Mathematical  Fifth,  under  Kearney.  The 
new  venture  was  not  altogether  successful.  It  lasted  only 
during  some  three  or  four  years,  and  Mr.  Kearney  left  the 
School  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  Dr.  Mitchinson. 

About  the  same  date  as  the  institution  of  the  Special 
Department,  and  probably  on  account  of  the  extra  advantages 
the  boys  now  enjoyed,  the  tuition  fees  were  raised  from  eight 
to  fifteen  guineas  per  annum,  from  which  sum  King's  scholars 
were  allowed  to  deduct  £10  4s.  8d.,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
boarding  fees  were  raised  from  forty  to  forfy-five  guineas. 
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Although  to-daj  these  charges  appear  moderate  enough,  Mr. 
Wallace  had  some  miegiTinga  that  the  increased  feea  m^ht 
press  heaviljr  upon  the  countij  clerg; — a  class  from  which  the 
school  had  always  been  largely  recruited.  It  waa  therefore 
with  the  object  of  lightening  the  burden  to  the  Mr.  QuiTerfols 
of  the  country  parsonages  that  he  formolated  and  submitted  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  a  scheme  whereby  the  GrOTeming  Body 
were  invited  to  found  a  certain  number  of  scholarshipe 
for  clergymen's  sons.  The  Head-master's  proposal  was  as 
follows ; — 

1.  That  ten  (or  twelre)  ScholiirB  be  appointed  to  be  called  Dean 
and  Chapter  Scholars. 

2.  That  these  Scholars  be  the  sons  of  Clergymen  of  the  Diocese 
of  CaatOTbury,  and  failing  these,  sons  of  Colonial  clergy,  and  failiug 
these,  sons  of  clergymen  of  the  ProTince  of  Canterbury. 

5.  That  the  Scholars  be  elected  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  at  their 
audits  in  November  and  June. 

4.  That  no  Scholar  be  appointed  who  is  under  nine  years  of  age 
or  above  fourteen. 

6.  That  no  Scholar  be  appointed  who  cannot  read  fairly  and 
write  decently. 

6.  That  if  the  Candidate  for  the  Scholarship  has  been  at  School 
previous  to  his  applicatioc,  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  be  required 
under  the  hand  of  his  former  master. 

7.  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Scholars  receive  instruction  in 
Latin,  Qreek,  French,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  English  for  the  annual 
payment  of  two  pounds. 

8.  That  they  be  boarded,  including  washing,  at  £28  per  annum. 

9.  That  they  wear  a  gown  with  cap  and  surplice. 

10.  That  the  first  term  of  Scholarship  be  four  years,  and  that 
their  being  allowed  to  continue  Scholars  after  that  period  depend 
upon  the  progress  that  they  may  have  made  aud  their  general 
conduct  during  the  term  of  their  Scholarship, 

11.  That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  Scholars  be  placed  exactly  upon 
the  same  footing  with  regard  to  University  Exhibitions  as  the  King's 
Scholan. 

Excellent  as  these  snggestdoas  were,  there  was  no  chance  of 
their  being  adopted  by  tiie  Governing  Body,  who  bad  no  funds 
at  their  diqusal  for  the  endowment  of  farther  scholarships, 
uid  the  matter  tna  closed  by  a  simple  "  non  pouumntt." 
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There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  think  that  their  inabilitj  to 
adopt  this  suggestion  implied  any  want  of  sympathy  between 
the  Governing  Body  and  the  Head-master.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  have  always  been 
honourably  disidnguished  amongst  capitular  bodies  for  their 
solicitude  for  the  best  interests  of  the  School  of  which  they 
are  the  tmstees.  Whenever  any  fresh  departure  from  old 
established  custom  has  been  advocated,  it  has  invariably  met 
with  due  consideratioQ,  and  when  deemed  practicable  and 
advanta^ons  the  request  has  been  granted.  For  example, 
when  in  1850  Mr.  Wallace  asked  leave  "to  read  morning 
prayers  in  some  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  when  the  statutes  did 
not  require  the  presence  of  the  Scholars  in  the  Choir,"  the 
Chapter  readily  acceded  to  his  i-equest,  and  the  Chapter  House 
once  more  became  the  scene  of  the  early  morning  devotions  of 
both  Masters  and  boys.  The  statutable  attendances  at  the 
Cathedral  services  were  at  this  date  interpreted  to  mean  the 
presence  of  the  boys  at  morning  prayers  on  Saints'  days  and 
Fridays,  in  addition  to  their  attendance  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers  on  Sundays.*  Old  King's  Scholars  of  the 
forties  and  fifties  do  not  speak  with  much  enthusiasm  of  the 
preaching  powers  displayed  by  the  Prebends  at  that  date. 

Lord  Charles  Thynne  and  Mr.  Feele,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period,  and  A.  P.  Stanley  (afterwards  Dean  of  West- 
minster) in  the  later  part  of  it,  were  voted  less  dull  than 
their  brethren ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  very  little  in  the 
long  discourses  of  those  clays,  delivered  rb  they  were  with 
little  or  no  oratorical  effort  to  rouse  the  interest  or  attract  the 
attention  of  young  boys.  Yet,  despite  all  this,  there  was 
much  in  the  Cathedral  services  which  was  a  real  source  of  joy 
to  many  a  young  King's  Scholar.  In  those  days  there  was  but 
one  sermon  on  Sunday,  but  the  music  was  always  there,  and, 
wedded  to  the  words  of  oar  beautiful  English  Litargy,  often 
had  an  extraordinary  charm,  and  was  a  powerful  instrument 
to  weld  and  shape  unformed  characters.  Even  the  boy  with- 
out an  ear  for  music,  to  whom  the  services  mast  at  the  time 
have  often  seemed  long  and    tedious,  in    after  life    would 

*  Attendinoe  on  tlie  vigils  &iid  erei  of  Sunts'  daja  and  oULer  H(dy 
(Ufa  waa  not  ezMted  at  thia  period. 
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reckon  these  long  Iiours  in  the  choir  amongst  the  most  precious 
of  his  life.  *'It  develops  patience,"  says  Walter  Pater  in 
his  charming  sketch  of  "  JSmerald  Uthwart,"  "  that  tale  of 
honra,  the  long  chanted  English  seiTice ;  oar  English  manner 
of  education  is  a  development  of  patience,  of  decorous  and 
mannerly  patience.  '  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  hear 
the  yoke  in  hie  youth :  he  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  he 
keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him.' — ^They 
have  this  for  an  anthem ;  snng  however  to  wonderftdly 
cheerful  and  sprightly  music,  as  if  one  liked  the  thought." 

In  the  early  years  of  Wallace's  reign,  there  waa  some  laxity 
with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  the  King's  Scholars  on  those 
days  when  their  presence  in  the  Choir  was  required  by  statute. 
Some  did  not  come  at  all ;  otht^rs  came  without  their  surplices. 
In  1834  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  at  their  ELutumnal  meeting, 
detennined  to  stop  this  irregularity,  and  to  that  end  the 
following  order  waa  made :  "  That  no  King's  Scholar  shall 
appear  in  Ihe  Cathedral  without  his  surplice,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  King's  Scholars  who  may  be  absent  from  the 
service  be  given  to  the  Dean  or  Vice  Dean  or  Senior  Preben- 
dary in  the  audit  room  by  a  monitor  immediately  ofter  divine 
service." 

Possibly  the  negligence  of  the  Scholars  with  regard  to  their 
proper  habit  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a 
long  period  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  withdrawn  the 
statutable  allowance  for  these  habiliments.  The  gowns  and 
surplices  were  so  expensive  and  the  pecuniary  stipend  so  small, 
that  to  purchase  the  former  the  value  of  the  latter  would  be 
swallowed  up  for  four  years !  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the 
Scholars  were  very  chary  of  incurring  expense  in  this  direc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  possibly  there  were  sometimes  not 
enough  surplices '  and  gowns  to  go  round  amongst  the  fifty 
foundation  boys.  That  the  cost  of  the  gowns  was  considerable 
is  clear  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Wallace  addressed  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  in  1850  (December  5th).  He  bad  made 
enquiries  of  Bellingham  (the  tailor),  and  found  that  the  price 
of  a  gown  was  from  £2  to  £2  10s.,  that  the  cap  cost  10a.,  and 
the  surplice  25s. ;  and  he  prayed  that  the  Governing  Body 
would  a^n  "  provide  gowns  for  the  Scholars  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  stotutes."     In  response  to  this 
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letter  the  following  minate  w&a  made  in  the  Chapter  Act 
Book  :  "  Agreed  that  2)  yards  of  cloth  at  the  price  of  3a.  4cl. 
a  yard  or  8b.  4d.  per  aunum  sball  be  given  to  each  Eiug  Scholar 
for  hia  gown  according  to  the  statute." 

Hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  draw  oar  material  from 
the  annnal  reports  of  the  K.S.  Feast  Society  and  from  the 
entries  recorded  in  the  Chapter  minutes;  but  a  far  clearer 
and  more  entertaining  account  of  the  School  as  it  existed  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Wallace  r^me  will  be  afforded  by  the 
perasal  of  the  following  personal  reminiscences,  which,  twenty 
years  ago,  an  old  King's  Scholar  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  Cantuarian: — 

"  Let  me  try  and  picture  to  you  somewhat  of  the  old  buildings. 
The  School  proper  stood  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mint  yard,  and 
extended  from  Northgate,  where  Hayward's  (the  porter't)  lodge  now 
itanda,  nearly  up  to  the  Green  Court  Qate,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  entrance  to  the  Preciocte,  the  old  gates  now  hanging  at  the  gate 
in  Northgate  then  being  hung  on  the  hooka  still  existing  at  the  6reen 
Court  Gate,  the  porter  dwelling  where  the  present  carpenter's  shop 
(now  tht  tnek  thop)  is,  hie  sleeping  apartments  being  overhead. 

Tou  must  remember  that  the  present  schoolroom  was  not  erected 
till  1851 — the  two  arches  extending  from  the  Norman  Staircase  to 
the  carpenter's  shop  being  all  that  was  then  left  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  "Hog  Hall" — the  open  spare  under  the  present  School  being 
known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Little  Mint  Yard,'  at  one  comer  of 
which  dwelt  a  lady  of  great  celebrity,  and  one  much  respected  by  all 
boys  who  know  her.  This  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Norton,  purveyor 
of  luxuries  and  dainties  in  the  shape  of  tarts,  buns,  etc.,  to  the  King's 
School — the  said  lady  dividing  her  attentions  between  the  providing 
of  delicacies  and  the  careful  culture  of  a  pig  or  pigs  in  close  proximity 
to  her  dwelling-house,  which  pigs,  if  they  did  not  conduce  to  the 
sweetness  or  salnbrity  of  the  neighbourhood,  yet  in  due  time  produced 
great  delight  to  the  boys  of  old  when  they  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
sausages,  etc.,  and  helped  to  swell  the  exchequer  of  the  said  lady.  Where 
the  present  Library  (nout  tke  Old  Library}  stands  woe  the  old  Choristers' 
School,  approached  by  tho  Norman  staircase ;  but  this  School  was  after- 
wards moved  to  one  of  the  rooms  then  existing  over  the  dark  entry  (now 
gone).  The  site  of  the  present  Headmaster's  residence  and  the  l>ining 
Halt  was  occupied  by  three  dwelling-houses,  let  to  outsiders.  The 
Gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Second  Master's  house.  The 
class-rooms,  north  of  the  colosssl  staircase,  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
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Organist's  official  residence,  and  the  Headmuter'a  house  was  part  of  the 
School  building,  next  to  Northgate,  Hajward'e  lodge  being  about  under 
the  dnwing-room.  The  Orange  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  outsiders, 
aod  where  the  present  Head-master'a  garden  ia  was  then  the  jrard 
used  by  the  Cathedral  workmen.  So,  really,  all  the  School  buildings, 
strictly  speaking,  consisted  of  the  Head  and  Second  Master's  house, 
and  the  big  schoolroom,  which  I  will  describe  presently,  the  long 
room,  where  the  boarders  had  their  meals  and  did  their  evening  work, 
and  bedrooms — yes,  bedrooms,  not  dormitories,  and  such  rooms  as  I 
fear  the  present  generation  would  rather  elevate  their  noses  at,  for  in 
some  of  tiiem  there  was  almost  more  bed  than  room.  On  Speech  Day, 
break&st  over,  we  went  to  the  Cathedral  at  11,  where  the  sermon  was 
always  preached  by  an  old  King's  Scholar.  I  say  always,  because  of 
late  years  the  practice  has  (I  think  unwisely)  been  departed  from,  for 
with  what  respect  and  reverential  awe  did  we  behold  that  black 
gowned,  behooded,  bebanded,  white-chokered  old  schoolfellow.  After 
service  a  biscuit  and  glass  of  wine  were  with  difficulty  awallowed.  It 
is  odd  how  very  dry  biscuits  always  appear  just  before  going  through 
an  ordeal,  but  the  wine  was  a  great  assiatance,  and  helped  to  supply 
some  of  the  necessary  amount  of  pluck  required  by  the  novice  on  his 
first  appearance  in  public.  The  speeches  themselves  and  the  after- 
speeches  I  need  not  describe,  as  they  were  much  as  they  now  are, 
save  that  there  was  no  admission  of  the  King's  Scholars.  Thia  was 
alwaya  done  in  the  schoolroom  immediately  after  the  examination 
just  before  Christmas.  I  should  also  like  to  mention  another  omis- 
sion, and  that  was  of  the — to  my  mind — unseemly  cheering  and 
shouting  in  the  Cloisters  after  the  speeches.  As  regards  our  School 
work  in  years  gone  by,  there  was  not  much  difference,  I  expect,  from 
that  of  the  present  day — only  that  the  division  of  the  day  was 
different.  After  Easter  to  Michaelmas  we  began  school  at  7.  This 
lasted  till  8.80.  We  began  again  at  9.80,  and  went  on  till  12.80 ;  and 
again  from  2  till  4.  Half-holidays  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays, 
when  we  got  leave  to  go  out  at  2.80,  and  were  free  till  the  tea  bell 
rang  at  6.  We  attended  the  Cathedral  service  every  Friday  rooming, 
instead  of  Saturday  afternoon,  though  Saturday  had  been  the  day 
previously  to  my  time.  On  every  Friday  morning  before  Church  the 
Church  Catechism  was  s^d  by  the  whole  School,  the  captain,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Head-master,  interrogating  the  Upper  School,  while 
the  Second  Master  performed  the  same  office  for  the  Lower  School. 
We  attended  the  Cathedral  services  on  all  Holy  days,  the  rest  of  the 
School  day  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  G-reek  Testament. 
The  examinations  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  Midsummer  and 
Christmas  quarters  by  two  of  the  canons — Drs.  Bnssell  and  Spry; 
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that  for  the  Emg'i  BcholarBhipB  being  held  daring  the  NoTember 
audit  by  Dr.  Buuell  and  the  Tice-Dean,  who  was  then  in  offioe  for  a 
year  at  a  time.  The  echotanhips  in  thoae  dajB  were  worth  but 
£1  Ss.  4d.,  and  the  ctaMical  education  free,  and  it  conferred  the 
privilege  of  being  eligible  for  a  school  eihibitioa  at  the  Univereitiee, 
No  boy  in  mj  time  could  try  for  the  King's  Scholarehip  until  he  had 
been  in  the  School  for  twelve  months.  There  was  one  curious  custom 
connected  with  the  examinations  the  origin  of  which  I  never  knew, 
and  that  was  the  hanging  by  the  neck  a  small  paper  demon  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Great  Schoolroom.  I  do  not  remember  erer  seeing 
anyone  place  it  there,  but  there  it  always  was."* 

Kr.  Wallace  resigned  the  Eead-maBterahip  on  23rd  June, 
1859,  on  being  presented  by  tbe  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  the 
valuable  rectory  of  Borghclere  in  the  coontj  of  Hampshire. 
Throughoat  the  whole  of  the  twentj-seren  years  during  which 
he  had  presided  over  the  King's  School,  he  had  had  as  his 
colleague  Mr.  Anby  Beatson,  and  no  two  men  could  hare 
worked  more  amicably  together  or  have  enjoyed  more  thoroughly 
the  love  and  respect  of  their  pupils.  Wallace,  though  a  man 
of  strong  character  and  great  firmness,  neTertheless  aspired  to 
rule  rather  by  love  than  by  fear,  and  on  the  whole  he  was 
successful.  Corporal  punishment,  though  of  coarse  not  un- 
known, waa  very  infrequently  employed,  and  as  a  rule  was 
inflicted  only  for  serious  offences  against  morals  or  for  flf^rant 
breaches  of  discipline. 

In  connexion  with  Mr.  Wallace's  disciplinary  methods  we 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  story  of  an 
incorrigible  youth  who  gave  almost  ceaseless  trouble  to  the 
gentle  Head-master.  Arthur  M  .  .  .  .,  though  a  boy  of  lovable 
character,  possessed  a  temperament  which  was  continually  lead- 
ing him  into  scrapes.  The  Head-master  was  most  unwilling  to 
flog  him,  and  therefore  as  an  alternative  employed  again  and 
again  his  fovourite  threat,  viz.,  that  unless  the  boy  amended  his 
ways  he  should  be  brought  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  soon 
became  clear  that  tmless  the  threat  was  to  be  a  mere  fulmen 
brvtvm  it  must  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the  boy  was  brought 
before  the  Cathedral  dignitaries  assembled  in  solemn  conclave  in 
their  Audit  House,  In  the  absence  of  the  Dean,  the  head  of  the 
long  table  was  occupied  by  Archdeacon  Croft,  who  happened  to 

*  J^  CanitMrian,  vol.  i.,  p.  482. 
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be  Vice-Dean  at  the  time ;  at  its  extreme  end  Bat  the  lackless 
boy  in  homble  posture.  After  the  Head-master  had  gone 
through  the  long  catalogue  of  the  boy's  misdeeds,  the  Vice- 
Dean  solemnly  admonished  the  lad,  warning  him  of  the  terrible 
fate  that  would  oTertete  him  if  he  were  brought  again  before 
that  augost  tribunal.  When  the  Vice-Dean  had  finished  his 
speech,  each  of  the  Canons  present  added  a  few  words  of 
paternal  admonition  to  the  boy,  who  was  sitting  with  bowed 
head  appnrently  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  his 
disgrace.  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  and  then  as 
the  Chapter  filed  past  the  place  where  he  had  been  sitting, 
lo  1  deeply  cut  in  letters  of  great  size  was  the  name  Arthur 
M  .  . .  .  actually  engraven  upon  the  sacred  mahogajiy  I  This 
then  was  the  explanation  of  the  bowed-down  head  and  homble 
mien  I  It  was  more  than  the  Chapter  could  stand;  Arthur 
H  . . . .  had  to  leave  the  School.  But  let  us  hasten  to  add 
(although  we  fear  the  moral  may  be  unconventional]  the 
naughty  boy  became  in  later  life  a  most  excellent  and  self- 
denying  parish  priest,  who  moreover  was  able  to  number 
amongst  his  personal  friends  some  of  those  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries who  once  had  acted  as  his  judges. 

But,  to  revert  to  Mr.  Wallace,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  he  possessed  that  excellent  gift  te  a  school-master — a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  Although  punning  is  no  longer  considered 
to  be  a  high  form  of  wit  (if  indeed  it  can  come  under  that 
category  at  all),  this  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  such  efforte  were  much  in  fashion,  and  the 
Head-master  did  not  disdain  te  play  with  words  of  similar 
sound,  and  was  by  no  means  displeased  when  the  boys  met 
some  peculiarly  outrageous  attempt  in  this  direction  by  a  dis- 
tinctly audible  groan.  Wallace  possessed  a  fine  voice,  which 
he  used  with  great  effect  on  suitable  occasions,  but  he  had  no 
ear  for  music,  a  defect  which  led  to  some  ludicrous  resolte 
when  (as  for  instance)  during  hb  Hebrew  lectures  he  would 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  Hebrew  method  of  chanting  the 
Psalms  by  his  unaided  vocal  efforts.  Though  not  a  fint-rate 
scholar,  he  was  a  good  teacher  within  certain  limitations.  Thus, 
while  his  translations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  are  said 
to  have  been  admirable,  he  was  mudi  less  successful  as  a  teacher 
of  composition,  especially  of  G^reek  and  Latin  prose.    Of  the 
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litemr;  merita  of  the  poets  and  diumatietB  lie  had  a  very  bigh 
a^^aedation,  and  was  inclined  to  direct  the  atteotioD  of  his 
Bcholars  to  these  rather  than  to  peculiaritieB  of  constructioii 
and  grammar.  One  amuaing  story,  which  has  some  connexion 
with  the  above  remarks,  relates  how,  after  the  Read-ma«ter 
had  been  dilating  for  some  time  upon  the  dramatic  power  of 
Euripides,  he  quoted  the  famous  line  in  which  Alcestis  bida 
farewell  to  AdmetuB : — 

Ad.  rl  hpai ;  TrpoKtvtrtiit ;  Al.  x^' — ^^-  auraX^nffv  roXav, 
and  added  "  Notice,  boys,  how  the  dying  heroine  was  only  able 
to  ejaculate  the  first  half  of  her  farewell  {x^ip'),  what  a  graphic 
touch  that  is ! "  Whereupon  a  matter-of-fact  boy  blurted  out, 
"  But  air,  how  could  she  have  known  that  the  next  word  would 
begin  with  a  vowel  ?"     Solviiur  ridetido. 

As  to  the  School  games,  we  reserve  our  description  for  the 
Chapter  which  will  deal  with  Athletics,  and  content  ourBelves 
with  saying  here  that  Wallace  tolerated  them,  but  was  too 
honest  to  simulate  an  interest  which  he  did  not  feel.  There 
was  one  exception,  however,  to  this  attitude.  He  regarded 
aquatic  sports  of  all  kinds  with  absolute  horror,  and  a  salutary 
dip  in  river  or  sea,  or  a  short  row  in  some  old  tub  of  a  boat, 
was  apt  to  bring  upon  the  delinquent  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law.  Indeed  an  O.K.S.  still  living  has  written  out  a  whole 
book  of  Homer  for  having  ventured  to  bathe  once  in  the  river 
Stour! 

Though  reckoned  a  good  preacher,  Wallace  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  displaying  his  eloquence  in  the  Cathedral  pulpit. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
Dean  to  preach  in  ihe  Choir  on  November  the  5th,  but  the 
invitation  was  not  repeated,  for  so  much  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  Church  of  England  was  displayed  in  his  discourse  that  it 
kept  the  congregation,  if  not  spellbound,  at  least  in  their 
places  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  .'"^  But  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  principles,  and  one  who  by  all  accounts  exercised  an 

*  On  ftnotKer  occasion,  at  the  annnal  dinner  of  the  Farmers'  Club  in 
Cant«rbiiT7,  he  was  salced  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  Club.  He  did  so,  bat 
in  a  speech  lasting  for  more  than  an  honr,  in  which  he  gave  qootation  after 
qootation  from  the  classics  bearing  upon  the  aabject  of  agriculture.  It  may 
have  been  a  fine  exliibititai  of  erudition,  but  it  was  hardly  fitted  to  tha 
pccasioD,  and  he  wm  not  a^oin  called  upon. 
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excellent  influence  over  the  boje,  especially  "bj  meaiui  of  his 
Confirmation  lectures,  which  often  made  a  real  and  lasting 
impression,  and  are  to  this  day  gfratefullj  remembered  by  many 
O.K.S.  who  had  the  privilege  of  listenizig  to  them. 

For  sereral  years  before  his  retirement  WaJlace  had  rented 
Eeppington  House  in  the  parish  of  Lower  Hardres,  and  to  this 
pleasant  country  seat  he  would  retire,  not  only  in  the  holidays, 
but  also  daring  term  time  whenever  he  thought  that  his  pre- 
sence in  the  Mint  Yard  was  onnecessuy.  Such  a  practice 
would  in  the  present  day  seem  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
performance  of  a  Head-master's  duties,  but  Old  King's  Scholars 
of  the  period  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  there  was  any 
feeling  at  the  time  that  this  was  so.  Still  there  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that  the  occasional  absence  of  the  Head-master 
from  his  boarding-house  must  hare  been  detrimental  to  dis- 
cipline. That  there  was  need  in  1859  of  a  stronger  hand  on 
the  helm  is  likely,  and  this  the  new  pilot  moat  assnredly 
supplied.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Wallace's  limitations 
as  a  teacher  and  disciplinarian,  to  all  inquiries  as  to  the  man 
himself  we  have  met  with  but  one  reply,  viz.,  "  We  all  loved 
him." 

ISi.  Wallace's  successor  was  a  man  of  altogether  a  different 
stamp.  The  atmosphere  of  the  King's  School  under  Wallace's 
mild  role  had  been  pleasant,  but  perhaps  slightly  enervating. 
With  the  advent  of  Dr.  Mitchinson  a  keen  but  undeniably 
bracing  blast  swept  throngh  every  hole  and  comer  of  the 
ancient  foundation.  Of  the  enormons  capacity  of  the  new 
Head-master  for  work,  of  his  unflinching  loyalty  to  his  assist- 
ants, and  of  his  self-sacrificing  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  wel&re 
of  the  institution  over  which  he  presided,  we  need  not  here 
apeak,  since  all  are  duly  acknowledged  in  the  next  chapter. 
But,  while  we  wish  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  Warden  of 
Badley's  just  appreciation  of  Dr.  Mit«hinson*B  character  and 
work,  we  think  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  whose  schooldays 
fell  within  the  fourteen  years  of  his  strenuous  rule,  will  miss  in 
Dr.  Field's  admirable  sketch  what  in  their  memories  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  Dr.  Hitcbinson's  administration. 

Although,  in  addition  to  great  qualities  as  a  Head-master, 
Dr.  Mitchinson  possessed  a  strongly  marked  personality,  it 
cannot  be  said  of  him  as  of  his  predecessor  that  he  a«pired 
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to  rule  by  love  rather  than  hy  fear.  His  law,  like  that  of  the 
Uedes  and  Fenians  (to  which  indeed  he  was  fond  of  comparing 
it),  was  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  any  breach  of  it  bronght 
down  upon  the  transgressor  chastisement  sure  and  swift. 
Corporal  punishment  was  the  utuTersal  panacea  for  all  wrong 
doing,  whether  the  patient  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  breach 
of  discipline,  or  had  allowed  three  ihlse  concords  to  slip  into 
his  Latin  exercise.  Such  a  system,  though  doubtless  productive 
of  considerable  intellectual  activity,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  academic  successes,  left  nothing  in  reserve 
short  of  expulsion  for  more  serious  offences  against  morals  or 
discipline.  Moreover,  the  constant  lofliction  of  paim  aa  a 
remedial  agent  in  School  is  apt  to  produce  in  boys  oat  of 
School  a  callousness  towards  the  feelings  of  their  weaker 
brethren,  which  may  at  times  develop  into  something  worse. 
Whether  it  had  that  effect  in  the  King's  School,  or  not,  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  personal  experience  of 
the  system. 

Towards  the  end  of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  career  the  punitive 
methods  in  vogue  dnring  the  earlier  years  of  his  Head-master- 
ship were  subjected  to  considerable  modification,  and  brought 
more  into  line  with  those  adopted  in  other  public  schools. 
But  to  the  end  the  severity  of  the  system  was  its  most  prominent 
feature,  and  few  indeed  were  the  boys  who  passed  through  the 
ordeal  entirely  unscathed.  Many  of  them  liked  the  Head- 
master none  the  worse  for  his  unremitting  attentions  to  their 
persons ;  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  great  number 
of  the  survivors  could  say  honestly  that  they  would,  if  they 
could,  live  their  School  days  over  again. 
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CHAPTEB   IX. 

Ct)(  #ri)ooI  in  ti)t  tiu^  of  Sr.  initrftindon, 
X859— 1873. 

Bt  thc  Bet.  Db.  Field,  Wabden  or  Badi-bt  Collboe. 

The  election  of  a  succesBor  to  Mr.  Wftllace  inrolved  for  the 
Eing's  School  an  issue  far  more  critical  than  any  goreraing 
body  could  have  realized  at  the  time.  It  was  probably  felt  that 
social  changee  were  in  progress  and  new  ideaU  of  education  in 
process  of  derelopment,  which  would  make  new  demands  on 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  and  control  of  schools.  But 
it  is  only  when  we  loot  back  over  the  last  half-century  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  new  conditions  can  be  appreciated. 
We  are  apt  of  course  to  exaggerate  the  pressure  and  strenuous- 
ness  of  our  own  days,  and  the  fertility  of  our  own  inventions, 
in  contrast  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  regard  as  the  apathy  and 
stagnation  of  the  past.  There  were  no  doubt  excellent  school- 
masters  before  Arnold — teachers,  organizers,  disciplinarians. 
But  there  are  real  contrasts  in  three  main  particolars.  Life 
was  rougher  in  schools,  and  was  passed  under  conditions  which 
we  regard  as  intolerable  in  diet  and  housing ;  class  rooms  and 
apparatus  were  meagn  and  insufficient.  There  was  a  stereo- 
typed curriculum,  little  variety  of  method,  and  very  slight  scope 
for  new  departure.  Thirdly,  the  stimulus  and  the  strain  of 
competition  had  not  begun  to  make  itself  seriously  felt.  The 
important  local  schools  could  rely  on  old  family  traditions  and 
local  connexions  to  preserve,  even  under  moderate  adminis- 
tration, a  fair  supply  of  scholars.  But  the  facility  of 
communication  which  made  the  whole  country  one  competitive 
area,  drew  to  the  old  Public  Schools  boys  whose  fathers  had 
been  educated  at  local  schools,  and  also  permitted  the 
foundation  of  schools  like  Marlborough  and  Haileybury,  which 
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attracted  even  more  largely  the  class  which  had  previooslj  filled 
the  smaUer  grammBr  schools.  There  is  no  truer  picture  of 
middte-clasB  English  life  of  this  period  than  that  which  Miss 
Yonge  has  drawn  in  the  "  Daisy  Chain."  There  we  have  the 
local  grammar  school  of  Stoneborough,  where  the  Mbys  had 
been  educated  for  generations.  But  Dr.  May's  youngest  son  was 
sent  to  Eton.  Surveying  the  fortunes  of  the  local  schools,  we 
see  some  still  maintaining  a  somewhat  precarious  stru^Ie  with 
a  flourishing  "middle  school"  established  by  their  side,  some 
have  practically  themselves  become  the  "  middle  school,"  while 
a  few  have  risen  to  take  their  place  somewhere  in  line  with  the 
greater  Public  Schools.  It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  what 
the  result  of  a  wrong  choice  on  the  fortunes  of  the  School 
would  have  been  at  so  critical  a  juncture.  It  is  enough  to 
emphasize  the  ^t  that  the  juncture  was  critical,  and  to  draw 
oat  in  some  detail  tlie  happiness  of  the  selection  which  was 
made.  The  Bev.  John  Mitchinson  was  in  the  first  place  a 
scholar  of  the  sister  school  of  Dorham,  brought  up  under  the 
same  traditions,  and  inspired  with  the  same  ideals  as  those 
represented  by  the  associations  of  the  foondation  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury.  He  also  represented  the 
new  tradition  and  the  broader  developments  of  edacation  as 
to  his  scholarships  at  Fembrohe  College,  Oxford,  and  to  his  first 
classes  in  the  classical  schools  he  had  added  a  first  chua  in  the 
newly  created  school  of  Natural  Science,  a  difltinction  which  it 
may  be  safely  stated  he  was  the  first  Head-master  to  obtain. 
He  had  made  his  mark  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hessey  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  for  his  teaching  had  not  only  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  boys,  but  attracted  atteution  in  a  wider 
sphere.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  at  all  events 
seem  to  have  felt  at  once  that  they  had  no  need  to  look  for  any 
further  candidate.* 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Mitchinson  will  not 
need  to  be  informed  that  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  aboat 
vigorous  measures  of  reconstruction  and  reform. 

*  At  a  ipeoul  Chapter  held  on  Fttbraaxy  23rd,  1869,  the  recommeiidatioii 
of  Mr.  Mitehiuson,  Felloirof  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  appeared  to  highly 
Batigfaetory,  that  it  wa«  agreed  he  ahonld  be  invited  to  attend  the  Dean  and 
Canoni  in  residenoe,  and  the;  were  anthorised  to  appoint  him  to  office  imleia 
opon  the  interrier  vith  him  thej'  ihould  find  any  groimdB  of  objection. 
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The  first  point  wbich  attracted  his  attention  was  the 
reoi^anization  of  the  fifty  King's  Scholus  indnded  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Cathedral  Charoh  by  the  Biatntes  of  King 
Henry  Vill.,  and  endowed  originally  with  the  magnificent 
payment  of  £1  8*.  4d.  per  annam.  At  one  period  of  the 
history  of  the  School  it  has  been  shewn  that  these  were  to  be 
had  for  the  asking,  while  at  times  there  were  not  enoogh  boya 
to  fill  all  the  vacancies.  The  Head-master,  however,  detected  at 
once  an  opportmiity  in  this  foundaidon,  and  his  scheme  for 
modification  was  ready  for  auhmisaion  to  the  S.  Catherine's 
Chapter  of  1859.  It  was  then  resolred  to  hold  an  election  at 
tiie  summer  audit  as  well  as  at  the  S.  Catherine's  andit,  and 
also  to  abolish  the  restriction  which  reqnired  candidates  to 
have  been  half  a  year  iu  the  School.  Consideration  of  ihe 
more  imporiant  proposals  was  postponed,  and  it  would  seem  to 
hare  been  originally  intended  to  apply  to  the  Queen  in  Council 
for  permission  to  replace  by  a  new  scheme  those  statutes  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  which  affected  the  School.  Such  drastic 
change,  however,  was  not  to  come  for  twenty  years ;  for  the 
time  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
the  visitor. 

At  Midsnmmer  1860,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: — 

"  That  the  Fifty  Eing's  Scholars  be  divided  into  three  ranks,  viz.  25 
Probationers,  IS  Junior  Scholars,  and  10  Senior  Scholora. 

That  the  ProbatUmert  receive  the  same  stipend  and  privilegea  aa 
alt  the  King's  Scholars  have  done  under  the  former  Byetem. 

That  they  be  elected  for  two  yean,  at  the  expiration  of  which  th^ 
will  be  eligible  for  the  next  rank,  or  failing  that,  for  re-electiim  to 
their  Frobationership  after  a  competitive  Bzamination,  unleas  diaqooli- 
fled  by  age  or  standing.  But  that  in  case  of  such  re-election  the  Boy 
shall  afterwards  be  ineligible  for  either  of  the  higher  ranks.  Boys  in 
the  school  [below  the  third  form]  (while  in  the  lower  school)*  will  be 
eligible  to  this  rank — those  not  in  the  school  must  not  have  exceeded 
their  ISth  birthday.  They  will  be  examined  in  English  and  I^tin 
Grammar,  Geography,  and  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

That  the  Junior  Scholari  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  present 
School  fees,  viz.  £15  16>.    That  they  be  eligible  between  the  ages  of 

*  The  vordj  in  braokoti  were  gnbttitated  by  reiolntion  at  the  S.  Cathe- 
rina's  Chmftet,  1860, 
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9  And  15  (u.,  Qp  to  their  16th  birtiiday).  The;  will  he  exunined  in 
easy  traoslations  from  tiatin  into  English,  Knd  vioe  veriA,  and  from 
Greek  into  Eo^ish.  They  must  poBsesB  a  ■ound  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  Gtammar.  and  will  be  liable  to  ezBmiii&tion  in  Arithmetic 
aod  French.  That  thete  Bcholarehips  be  tenable  [for  8  years,  at  the 
termination  of  which  the  Boy  will  he  eligible  for  a  aenior  Kholanhlp, 
or,  failing  that,  may  after  eiamination  be  continued  ia  the  junior 
Boholarship  for  2  years  longer]  (for  fire  yean  or  till  the  boy  within 
this  period  ahall  have  been  elected  a  Senior  Scholar).* 

That  the  10  Senior  8ekolankip§  be  confined  to  Boya  who  haTe 
been  Junior  scholars.  Their  value,  including  exemption  from  the 
School  fees,  will  be  £30  per  an.  That  these  scholarships  be  tenable 
(or  2  years.  The  exam"  will  consist  in  passages  for  translation 
from  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  and  for  retranslatdon  into 
prose  and  verse  in  both  languages,  together  with  a  paper  of  gram- 
matical and  general  queetioDs,  or  a  corresponding  examin'  in 
Mathematics,  including  at  least  Euclid  and  Algebra.  Whether  they 
will  be  exam'^  in  one  or  both  of  these  snbjectfl  will  be  optional  with 
the  candidates,  but  as  a  rule  excellency  in  one  will  be  preferred  to 
mediocrity  in  both. 

That  in  each  rank  candidates  must  be  properly  qualified  or  the 
vacancies  will  remain  unfilled." 

Thus  the  fifty  King's  echol&rg  previously  of  one  ^rade  were 
divided  into  three.  The  lowest,  consisting  of  twenty-five,  were  to 
be  called  Probationers ;  these  were  eligible  between  the  s^s  of 
9  and  14,  holding  the  scholarsbip  for  two  years  with  emolument 
of  £10  16<.  8d.,  but  were  not  formally  admitted  to  the  Founda- 
tion. Admission  with  the  ancient  formula  was  reserved  for 
the  fifteen  juniors  eligible  up  to  their  sixteenth  birihday,  and 
holding  the  scholarship  for  five  years  with  emolument  of 
£16  15«.  per  annnm.  The  elections  to  these  grades  were 
held  at  the  Midsimuner  and  November  audits,  but  from  the 
juniors  ten  senior  scholars  were  elected,  having  £30  a  year  and 
continning  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  election  as  a  Senior 
Scholar,  One  of  these  was  reserred  for  mathematics.  The 
junior  scholars  were  distinguished  by  a  crimson  tassel  and  the 
seniors  by  gowns  similar  to  the  Oxford  scholars'  gown,  but 
with  the  sleere  open  from  the  shoulder,    tn  strictness  this 

*  The  words  in  brackets  were  snbstitated  by  resolution  at  the  S.  Catli«< 
rina's  Chapter,  1860. 
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inTolred  a  departure  from  the  statute  and  an  ambiguoas 
position  which  still  remain  a.  By  statute  boys  were  eligible 
who  had  completed  their  ninth  and  not  exceeded  their  fifteenth 
jear.  Bat  candidates  for  the  junior  soholarshipB  were  ad- 
mitted up  to  their  sixteenth  birthday.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Canon  Russell's  statement,  that  it  was  all  right  so  long 
BS  a  hoy  could  say  he  was  not  over  fifteen,  would  hare  been 
accepted  by  high  legal  authority.  The  probationers  wen 
placed  in  an  ambiguous  position,  as  they  were  counted  among 
the  fifty  King's  scholars,  wore  the  gown,  had  their  names 
called  at  the  Archbishop's  risitation,  and  yet  were  continually 
informed  by  the  Dean  that  they  were  not  yet  on  the  foundation, 
though  he  hoped  they  some  day  uiight  be.  These  details,  how- 
ever, do  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  arrangement  was  most 
admirably  deviaed,  and  has  remained  practically  unaltered  to 
the  present  time.  Indeed,  the  only  criticism  I  hare  ever  heard 
of  it  is  that  the  reservation  of  the  senior  scholarehips  to  boys 
who  have  already  won  the  junior  makes  a  place  on  the  founda- 
tion impossible  for  boys  who  happen  to  come  to  the  School 
late,  or  who,  as  sometimes  happens,  just  fail  almost  by  acci- 
dent to  win  the  junior  scholarship  before  they  are  16,  The 
change  involved  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  examination, 
which  hod  previously  been  conducted  entirely  by  the  Chapter 
on  a  method  which  had  at  least  the  merits  of  simplicity. 
Before  the  day  appointed  boys  who  were  eligible  bad  to  give 
proof  of  their  proficiency  by  writing  out  fairly  a  text  of  the 
Bible,  generally  I  am  informed  the  first  verse  of  the  Gktspel  of 
S.  John.  Those  who  surrived  the  test  were  marched  off  to 
one  of  the  Canons'  houses  (usually  Canon  Bussell's)  and  there, 
having  been  arranged  in  some  order — whether  that  of  cali- 
graphy  or  no  does  not  appear — they  were  asked  questions  in 
grammar,  history,  and  geography.  They  took  places  as  in  a 
class  lesson  and  the  scholarships  were  awarded  to  those  who 
ended  highest.  A  written  examination  was  instituted  for  the 
probattonerships  in  Latin  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic, 
but  to  the  time  of  my  own  election  traces  of  the  earlier 
method  survived,  as  those  of  us  who  were  selected  sat  in  the 
examination  order  and  took  places,  and  I  can  still  recall  the 
pain  and  anxiety  of  losing  some  places  and  the  triumph  of 
recovery  with  an  answer  about  the  Alleghany  motmtains.    A 
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frieDd  of  mine  avers  that  he  lort  the  Bcholanhip  solely  became 
he  refused  to  beliere  there  was  a  town  called  CaDterbury  in 
New  Zealand. 

The  miniite  reconntiiig  this  change  concludes,  "  Examiners 
from  the  Unireraittes  to  examine  the  School  at  midsummer,  the 
Chapter  undertaking  the  November  examination."  The 
election  therefore  to  the  senior  and  most  numerous  junior 
scholarships  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  examiner  who  was 
nsoally  some  recently  elected  Fellow  of  s  College,  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  j»«sent  writer  owes  in  more  than  one  case  an 
intimacy  which  is  hurrying  to  the  close  of  its  eighth  lustrum. 

The  report  of  the  King's  School  Feast  Society  for  1861 
supplies  this  comment: — 

Of  tbeee  changes  the  most  important  is  the  resolution  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  to  appoint  annually  an  examiner  chosen  from  among 
diBtinguiabed  tcholars,  who,  by  reaidence  at  the  UaiTeraitiee  or  other- 
wise,  are  familiar  with  the  present  state  of  Untversity  education. 
It  is  bi>ped  that  this  measure  will  here  or  elsewhere  bare  the  effect 
of  rainng  the  work  of  the  school.  The  examiner  selected  for  the 
present  year  is  the  Bev.  Edward  Moore,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford." 

There  was  usually  one  member  of  the  Chapter  specially 
charged  with  the  interests  of  the  School  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Christmas  examination.  Dr.  Stanley  was  followed  by 
Canon  Russell,  previously  Head-master  of  the  Charterhouse, 
and  he  by  his  succeasors  in  the  same  stall,  Mr.  Blakesley  and 
Mr.  Rawlinson.  The  advent  of  these  examiners  at  Christmas 
was  not  regarded  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  upper  forms, 
and  various  methods  were  contrived,  and  sometimes  with 
success,  to  shorten  the  period  of  examination  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  above-mentioned 
Mr.,  now  Dr.  Uoore  succeeded  Mr.  BawUnson  in  this  very  stall. 

The  next  matter  of  importance  recorded  in  the  Chapter 
minutes  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Head-master's  house.  At 
that  time  the  east  side  of  the  Mint  yard  was  occupied  by  a 
range  of  buildings  formerly  allotted  to  the  Six  Preachers,  which 
had  been  assigned  to  the  School.*  On  the  north  aide  were  two 
houses  occupied  by  the  second  and  tiie  mathematical  masters, 

•  See  p.  197. 
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on  the  west  the  house  of  the  Cathedral  organist,  while  the 
schoolhoiue  itself  closed  the  Mint  yard  proper  on  the  south  in 
a  range  of  buildings  stretching  fronL  the  present  porter's  lodge 
towards  the  south  end  of  the  new  schoolroom  erected  in  1853. 
It  had,  however,  fallen  into  a  ruinous  condition,  and  the  onlj 
accommodation  it  provided  was  a  h&U  with  four  dormitories 
capable  of  holding  between  twenty  and  iinrty  boys.  Mr. 
Mitchinson  shared  with  Edward  Thring  a  belief  in  the  power 
of  "  the  almighty  wall " ;  that  ia  to  aay,  the  inflnence  upon 
boys  of  the  conditionB  under  which  they  are  housed  and  the 
surroundings  in  which  they  are  taught.  The  Dean  and  Chapter 
in  those  happy  days  had,  what  it  may  seem  inconceirable  in 
these  degenerate  times  that  any  Dean  and  Chapter  should  have, 
a  surplus  fund.  There  were  other  proposals  for  its  employ- 
ment, but  in  1863  it  was  decided  to  devote  it  to  building  a 
new  house  for  the  Head-master  and  his  boarders  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  Mint  yard.  The  building  was  completed 
in  1865  at  a  cost  of  between  £6000  and  £7000,  and  provided 
room  for  sixty  boys  and  six  studies  with  four  occupants  each 
for  the  boys  in  the  upper  school.  The  dormitories  were 
ananged  on  the  cubicle  system,  which  a  Warden  of  Badley  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  was  first  introduced  into  English  public 
schools  by  Br.  Sewell  at  Badley,  and  which,  though  the  ad- 
vantage is  not  all  on  one  side,  did  at  the  time  more  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  abolish  some  barbarous  and  pagan 
featnres  of  public  school  life.  At  all  events,  though  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  and  conduct  had  markedly  improved 
even  in  the  old  house,  and  numbers  had  overflowed  so  that 
some  had  to  be  lodged  with  the  organist,  the  testiuLOny  of 
those  who  passed  through  the  transition  period  proves  beyond 
question  the  truth  of  Thring's  dictum,  and  the  coiucidence 
of  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  place  with  the 
building  of  tiie  new  house.  One  whose  school  life  began 
some  eighteen  months  after  the  change  can  testify  that  what- 
ever traces  of  roughness  remained,  there  was  a  thoroughly 
sound  tradition  in  all  moral  matters. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  reconstruct  the  old  house  as  a 
boarding  house  for  the  Second  Master ;  but  at  the  iCfovember 
Chapter  of  1864  the  surveyor  reported  it  too  much  decayed  to 
be  repaired.    He  suggested,  however,  that,  as  the  lease  of  the 
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parallel  building,  kaown  a^  the  Grange,  whioh  he  himself 
held  from  the  Ecclesiastical  CommiHBioners,  was  shortly  to 
expire,  the  Chapter  might  obtain  the  freehold  of  that,  and 
bnild  room  for  boys  on  the  weat  end  of  it.  This  was  done, 
and  the  old  hooae  disappeared.  The  Mint  yard  was  thns 
thrown  open  to  the  road,  and  the  great  Norman  gat«,  with 
Ghillenden's  room  over  it,  which  had  for  oentaries  giren 
admission  to  the  Green  Court,  now  ceased  to  be  the  external 
gate  of  the  Precincts.  A  new  gate  and  porter's  lodge  were 
constmcted,  and  thither  the  boys  transferred  their  purchases 
of  buns  and  ginger  beer.  The  old  porter's  lodge  was  trans- 
formed into  a  dass-room,  and  a  small  room  over  it  (from  its 
size  not  inaptly  termed  the  rabbit-hntch)  was  made  to  open 
out  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  schoolroom.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  of  this  gloomy  and  insufficient  provision  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  forms  as  an  actual  step  forward ;  but  for  the 
time  being  it  certainly  was  so.  The  provision  of  class-rooms, 
ereo  in  1878,  was  certainly  inadequate.  A  room  in  the  new 
School-house,  originally  intended  for  a  class-room,  was  almost 
at  once  divided,  so  as  to  form  a  set  of  rooms  for  a  resident 
Master.  Nor  was  any  farther  provision  made  until  after 
Mr.  Lipscomb's  death  in  1870.  The  dining  and  drawing- 
rooms  in  his  house  were  transformed  into  class-rooms  for  the 
fourth  and  fifth  forms.  The  boarders  of  the  Second  Master 
were  thus  incorporated  into  the  Head-master's  house,  the 
dormitory  simply  becoming  one  of  his  dormitories,  while  the 
room  used  as  a  study  (enjoying  as  it  did  the  unique  advantage 
of  a  fireplace — a  fireplace,  moreover,  distinguished  by  the  arms 
of  Archbishop  Parker)  was  natnially  chosen  aa  the  study  of 
the  head  of  the  School  and  the  senior  monitors — an  arrange- 
ment which  had  its  inconvenience,  as  it  removed  the  diief 
execatire  from  the  most  important  centre  of  the  School  life. 
The  concentration  of  boarders  under  the  Head-master's  control 
was  increased  by  the  disappearance  of  the  Dames'  houses  in 
the  town,  where  a  few  boys  had  been  permitted  to  lodge. 
Occasionally,  however,  one  or  two  boys  still  boarded  with  some 
of  the  minor  canons. 

The  increasing  number  of  boarders  overflowed  into  the 
small  but  picturesque  building  which  stands  in  tiie  cen^  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Green  Court.     As  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
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Mathematical  Master,  had  rooms  there  when  it  was  first  BO 
occapied,  it  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Hodgson's  Hall." 
A  sort  of  scullery  at  the  back  was  transformed  into  a  radi- 
mentor;  laboratory,  and  here  chemistry  was  taught  for  some 
time.  The  encouragement  given  to  the  study  of  natural 
science  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  not  great.  In  1870, 
in  answer  to  an  explanation  made  by  the  Head-master  of  his 
application  for  a  donation  towards  natural  science  appliances 
for  the  Bong's  School,  it  was  agreed  "  to  give  £4  for  an  air^ 
pomp  this  year,  bat  not  to  give  an  annual  snbscription."  On 
the  death  of  Dean  Alford,  however,  in  the  next  year,  part  of 
the  Alford  Memorial  Fund  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
Alford  Laboratory  in  the  Mint  yard.  This  was  not,  it  may 
be  said,  the  first  time  that  chemistry  vraa  taught  in  the  School, 
as  in  the  School  Feast  Eeport  for  1862  it  is  stated  that  the 
Head-master  has  engaged  Mr.  Linford  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations  in  chemistry,  witii  a  view  to 
supplementing  his  own  instructions  in  natural  science.  I  find 
many  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Head-master's  instruc- 
tion, and  the  curioas  beginning  of  the  School  Museum  in  a 
damp  cupboard  of  the  class-room  under  the  arches.  In  this 
cupboard  a  boy  was  once  imprisoned  amongst  the  bones,  when 
the  Head-mastw  entered,  and  there  was  much  anxiety  as  to 
whether  the  prisoner  would  be  discovered. 

The  abolition  of  the  Second  Master's  boarding-house, 
though  not  an  unmixed  advantage,  yet  provided  rooms  for 
three  resident  Assistant-Masters  and  a  common  room  for  their 
meals,  and  thus  incidentally  materially  altered  the  relation* 
ships  of  Masters  and  boys.  Id  every  public  school  the 
"  sixties  "  saw  this  relationship  transformed,  and  in  many  the 
memory  still  abides  of  the  man  in  whom  the  boys  first  realized 
the  change.  At  Canterbury  it  was  the  Head-master  himself — 
not,  however,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  association  in  games, 
but  by  long  country  vralbs,  and  by  inviting  boys  to  accompany 
him  in  delightful  holiday  tours.  Of  these,  some  Canterbury 
boys  retain  memories  which  rank  among  the  happiest 
experiences  of  their  school  time.  The  staff  with  which  Mr. 
Mitchinson  started  consisted  of  the  Second  Master,  a  Mathe- 
matical Master,  a  Modem  Langua^  Master,  and  a  Writing 
Master.      At  the  end  of    his  time  it   had   nearly  doubled. 
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Almost  at  the  outset  he  was  enabled  to  appoint  as  Second 
Master  an  old  Durham  schoolfellow — Mr.  J.  S.  Lipecomb.  If 
vivid  impresaion  and  permanent  retention  of  what  is  taught 
be  anj  test  of  good  t«achin^,  Mr.  Lipscomb  will  certainlj 
deserve  high  rank  as  a  teacher.  How  many  a  passage  of 
Horace  or  Hecuba  recalls  the  adjustment  of  the  eje-gliiSB,  the 
contraction  of  the  fine  featarea  (which  sometimeH  heralded  an 
explosion),  or  else  the  swinging  phrase  in  which  the  trans- 
lation came  and  made  one  feet  for  the  first  time  there  was 
some  sense  in  it.  How  clearly  still  one  sees  the  long  snrpliced 
procession  which  followed  him  to  his  early  grave  in  the 
beautiful  churchyard  of  8.  Martin.  The  School  Feast  Beport 
for  1870  notes  :— 

"  The  school  suataioed  a  severe  loss  by  the  dnith  of  the  second 
master,  Mr.  Lipscomb,  who  for  ten  years  and  mitil  absolutely  disabled 
by  severe  illness,  hod  discharged  his  duties  with  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  school,  aud  whose  removal  cannot  but  be  felt  by  many 
geaeralions  of  school  boys  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  firm  and 
kindly  teaching  and  discipline." 

He  was  succeeded  as  Second  Master  by  Hr.  Hodgson,  and 
a  word  must  now  be  said  of  some  other  members  of  the 
st^.  Four  of  Dr.  Mitchinson's  old  pupils  returned  in  a  new 
capacity — Mr.  H.  W.  Russell,  an  accomplished  musician  who 
displaced  the  visitii^  German  master ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Cobb,  who 
transferred  all  too  soon  to  Uppingham  his  powers  of  stimulus 
and  discipline ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Holt,  who  came  for  two  short  terms 
with  hia  Oriel  Fellowship  and  Oxford  Blue;  and  lastly  Mr. 
L.  G-.  Mason,  destaned  to  inspire  in  many  generations  a  whole- 
some awe  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  and 
to  render  service  of  a  unique  kind  in  hia  admirable  training 
of  the  "  speeches." 

When  in  1867  Mr.  Cruso  married  a  daughter  of  Dean 
Alf ord,  his  place  as  Fiftii  Form  master  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bichard 
Goodall  Ghjrdon,  who  served  the  School  under  three  Head-masters 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Of  him,  gratitude  and 
friendship  make  it  difficult  to  write,  bnt  no  account  of  Dr. 
Mitchinson's  Head-mastership  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
recognize  the  mark  left  by  Mr.  Gordon's  work  and  character 
in  the  life  of  the  School.    We  are  sometimes  apt  to  eatiniat« 
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efficiency  too  eiclusiTely  in  terms  of  diaeipUtmiy  poir«r,  but 
Mr.  Qordon  was  a  conspicaons  instance  of  the  force  which  can 
be  exercised  \>y  refinement,  a  delicate  arfciBtic  sense,  and  deep 
though  unobtmeire  religious  feeling.  There  is,  I  am  certain, 
to  this  day  in  the  School  as  a  heritage  from  him,  a  tradition 
not  merely  of  external  good  manners,  bnt  also  of  that  feeling 
of  which  manners  are  *'  the  flower  and  native  growth,"  To 
another  member  of  the  staff  the  School  owes  a  debt  for  serrices 
not  less  conspicuous,  ending  only  as  this  volume  appears.  Mr. 
Richard  Greaves  Hodgson,  before  his  appointment  as  Second 
Master,  had  succeeded  to  the  m  athematical  mastership  previouslj 
held  by  Mr.  Kearney  and  Mr.  Blissard.  His  striking  figure,  his 
wonderful  athletic  power  and  genial  good  fellowship,  gave  him 
at  once  a  prominent  place  in  the  boys*  affections.  He  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  be  associated  in  the  boys'  games.  The 
advent  of  the  "  games'  master  "  is  a  phenomenon  in  present 
public  school  life  not  without  disadvanti^.  And  in  days 
when  all  opportunity  for  initiative  is  removed  from  boys  by 
concentration  of  management  in  the  hands  of  masters,  and 
spontaneity  and  variety  in  device  of  employment  for  leisure 
hours  is  crushed  by  the  monotonous  pressure  of  compulsory 
games,  we  look  back  with  a  sense  of  something  lost,  to 
days  when  rounders  and  high-cock-alorum  were  not  wholly 
unknown,  and  boys  really  raised  their  own  subscriptious  and 
financed  and  managed  their  own  amusements.  But  gsmea 
then  were  crude  and  primitive,  and  the  association  in  them  of 
a  master  like  Mr.  Hodgson  did  much  to  raise  the  standard  and 
stimulate  enthusiasm.  The  space  for  games  in  the  Precincts 
was  limited  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with  the  Grange  the 
garden  "  behind  the  Grange  "  had  become  available  as  a  play- 
ground and  the  demolition  of  houses  had  left  space  for  stomp 
cricket  in  the  Mint  yard ;  a  fives  court  hod  also  been  formed  in 
the  north-west  angle,  the  shape  of  which  necessitated  four  players 
standing  in  a  line — a  form  of  game  which  some  of  us  still  believe 
to  be  the  best  ever  invented.  But  to  Mr.  Hodgson  was  due  im 
improvement  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The  School 
had  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  Green  Court  by  a  resolution  of 
Chapter  in  tiie  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Prebendaries'  servants  to  exercise  their  horses 
on  it,"  a  right  certainly  not  exercised  in  the  memory  of  man. 
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On  it  football  had  been  played,  and  goals  were  marked  oii  the  east 
and  west  wallB,  which,  though  still  in  the  "sixtieB"  used  for  the 
hockey,  a  week  of  which  preceded  and  foUowed  the  football 
season,  had  been  replaced  by  lai^  goals  at  the  south-west  and 
north-east  angles.  Here  a  cnriooa  form  of  game  was  played  in 
which  running  with  the  ball  was  forbidden,  but  it  might  be 
bonnced  along  by  hand.  The  football  season  was  usually 
started  by  a  half-holiday  for  a  match  between  day  boys  and 
boarders  in  which  the  whole  School  played,  small  boys  being 
drawn  up  in  serried  ranks  in  goal.  The  space,  howcTer,  was 
small — I  can  remember  a  goal  being  kicked  by  a  long- 
legged  student  of  S.  Augustine's  from  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  his  own  goal — and  also  dirersified  by  trees,  iron  railings 
and  similar  obstacles.  When  Dr.  Parry  became  Bishop  of 
Dover  he  rented  for  the  School,  and  continned  for  many  years 
to  rent  the  field  now  known  as  Blore's  piece.  To  this  the  main 
enei^es  of  the  School  football  were  transferred,  a  move  which 
necessitated  a  modification  of  the  old  rules,  and  a  new  code 
was  printed  for  which  the  present  writer  was  lai^ety  respon- 
sible, and  which  he  oonfesses  that  visiting  teams  were  not  often 
able  to  anderstand.  The  sniface  of  the  Green  Court  consisted 
of  tracts  of  mad  interspersed  with  a  few  patches  of  plantains 
and  other  weeds.  Mr.  Hodgson  seized  the  opportunity  of  the 
new  ground  to  raise  a  fund  for  tnrfing  it  and  rendering  it 
fit  for  cricket,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  most  carefully 
preserved ;  and  beside  the  enonuons  improvement  as  a  play- 
ground, it  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  seemlinesB  of  the  most 
beautifol  Cathedral  Precinct  in  the  world.  Even  the  bombard- 
ment of  their  drawing-room  windows  did  not  canse  the  Dean 
or  the  Bishop  to  view  with  onfriendly  eyes  the  increasing 
regularity  of  practice,  or  the  advent  of  tbe  cricket  professional. 
There  were  regular  matches  with  the  Clei^  Orphan  School 
and  S.  Augustine's  College,  and  memory  still  treasures  the 
happiness  of  the  drive  to  Bam^ate  for  Hie  Chatham  House 
match.  The  drive  was  enlivened  by  practice  with  tiie  now 
happily  obsolete  pea  shooter,  and  on  one  occasion  a  stone  brei^^, 
startled  by  the  impact  of  a  pea  on  his  face,  retaliated  by  the 
dUcharge  of  a  stone  which  crashed  into  the  carriage. 

The  absence  of  any  routine  compulsion  gave  scope  for  a 
variety  of  amusemente  little  heard  of  now.    One  whose  school 
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days  overlapped  mj  own  Bays  th&t  he  recollects  a  tune  wlieu 
almost  every  boy  could  out  out  and  rig  a  full-ri^ed  ship.  Pole 
jumping  in  the  marshes  near  Whitehall  or  by  Fordwich  was 
vety  popular,  and  I  remember  what  seemed  to  me  phenomenal 
heights  cleared  at  the  sports  with  the  pole.  This  interesting 
exercise  has  quite  disappeared.  Then  there  were  the  paper 
chases.  The  conntry  round  Canterbury  is  excellently  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  though  a  hop  garden  after  Februsjy  nuns  may 
be  trying  to  the  wind,  and  the  course  often  led  to  some  dyk^ 
iu  the  marshes,  which  brought  most  of  the  field  soaked  to  the 
skin  to  the  villa^  "  Pub,"  at  which,  shocking  to  say,  the  chase 
usually  ended.  Who  can  forget  that  splendid  climax  of 
shandy-gaff,  cheese  and  biscuits,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  ceased  to  produce,  or  the  subsequent  march  bade  to  Canter- 
bury along  the  road  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  still  surviving 
songs  of  the  American  Civil  War  ?  There  were  also  the  woods, 
splendid  for  flowers  and  butterflies,  and  easier  of  access  than 
they  are  now.  What  walks  we  had  somettmes  with  the  Head- 
master to  Boughton,  Littleboume,  Wye — where  not  9  Let  it 
be  observed  that  this  was  sometimes  the  treat  for  the  boys  who 
came  to  him  for  volnntary  preparations  at  some  unearthly  hour 
in  the  morning. 

In  Dr.  Mitchinson's  early  days,  the  School  attended  the 
CaUiedral  Church  on  fViday  mornings  as  well  as  on  Saints' 
Days  and  their  vigils,  but  in  November  1860  the  Chapter 
ordered  that  the  statutable  attendance  on  Saturday  evenings 
as  vigils  be  resumed,  the  substitution  of  attendance  on  Friday 
mornings  being  discontinued  except  during  the  season  of  Lent, 
"when  that  substitution  shall  continue  as  of  late  yeexs  has 
been  accustomed."  (Let  it  be  observed  that  there  was  a  sermon 
oa  Friday  mornings  in  Jjent.)  Some  years  later  the  attendance 
on  vigils  and  afternoons  of  Saints'  Days  was  dropped,  but  the 
attendance  on  Saturdays  has  always  been  maintained,  and  the 
School  regard  it  as  a  distinction  not  to  be  as  the  "  nations 
round  about,"  with  the  vulgar  Saturday  half-holiday.  The 
services  on  Sunday  were  long,  and  so  were  the  sermons,  nor 
were  they  specially  suited  to  boys.  On  Advent  Sunday, 
November  28th,  1869,  a  short  service  for  the  boarders  was 
instituted  in  the  Schoolroom.  Previously  the  Head-master  had 
come  into  Hall  and  read  HooVs  "Lives  of  the  Ardilnshops,"  an 
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ezaminatioD  in  which  was  sabBeqoently  conducted  with  some 
rigour.  Thu  iiistitation  waa  not  apeciallj  popular,  and  in  spite 
of  a  third  sermon,  the  change  to  the  service  woa  cordiallj 
welcomed.  Preparation  for  it  was  made  with  chatacteristic 
tboronghnesB,  and  I  shall  never  foi^  the  drill  in  Purcell's 
Chant  for  Psatm  czzxri.  When  during  a  period  of 
duafiection  some  signs  of  recalcitrancy  were  shown  by  tiie 
choir,  a  threat,  or  possibly  a  short  experience  of  resumption 
of  Hook,  was  quite  enough  to  restore  matters  to  a  happy 
nnderstiuiding.  The  begiuning  of  the  Chapel  aerrices  deserves 
this  note. 

The  choir  was  trained  at  first  by  t^e  Head-master  himaelf^ 
and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Plant,  who  was  to  continue  his 
connexion  with  the  School  music  for  nearly  hsJf-aM^ntury. 
The  Report  for  1860  mentions  that  "  two  classes  for  vocal  music 
have  been  formed  under  Mr.  Plant  of  the  Cathedral  Oioir,  and 
are  ^ing  on  aatisfoctorily."  Tbeae  daaaes,  held  in  the  Library 
with  al^olntely  no  aceompajiiment,  were  aa  excellent  in  effect 
as  they  were  admirable  in  musical  training.  A  concert  was 
given  now  and  then,  but  the  regular  Christmas  Concert  began, 
I  believe,  at  Christmaa  1872,  when  Dr.  Mitchinson's  own  carol, 
"The  Winter's  Night,"  waa  sung,  as  I  think  it  has  been 
r^ularly  ever  since.  Of  other  entertainments,  let  us  mention 
theatricals,  "  Little  ToddleHns,"  and  a  most  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  the  classical  burlesque  "  Iphigenia."  Some  may 
atill  remember  a  charade  "  Hecovery,"  entirely  composed  on  the 
premises,  and  performed  on  the  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  February  1872.  The  stage 
was  the  ordinary  hall  tables,  the  curtain  the  dormitory 
oortains,  and  I  atill  marvel  at  the  kindness  of  some  members  of 
the  Chapter,  who  not  only  came,  but  made  us  believe  that  the 
performance  was  amusing,  Th^  attendance  at  the  "  Penny 
Readings,"  started  about  the  same  time,  increased  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  relations  between  the  School  and  its  Ooveming 
Body.  At  one  time  also  Saturday  evening  was  delightfully 
occupied  by  the  Head-master's  reading.  Many  of  us  then  got 
our  first  introduction  to  the  Princess,  the  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Locksley  Hall,  Elia,  or  literature  of  that  kind,  ^ter  Ustening 
to  which  for  half-an-hour  we  were  indulged  with  the  humours 
of  "  The  Warden,"  or  "  Mrs.  Proudie."    A  Debating  Society 
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also  was  started,  whicli  had  a  somewhat  intermitteiit  existence. 
The  first  debate  seems  to  have  been  held  on  Februaiy  8th, 
1868,  when  the  present  Dean  of  Oriel  moved  "  that  the  reading 
of  works  of  fiction  is  in  all  cases  beneficial."  To  this  an 
amendment  was  proposed,  "that  the  utility  of  norels  depends 
solely  on  the  reader."  On  March  21atDr.  Mitchinaon  proposed 
"  that  immediate  disestablishment  is  the  onlj  solution  of  the 
Irish  Church  qaestion." 

Space  must  be  found  for  some  reference  to  the  most 
exciting  incident  which  aaj  of  ns  remember  in  our  School  dayff.- 
Duriag  the  hour  sacred  to  mathematics,  od  Taeaday,  September 
3rd,  1872,  smoke  was  seen  issuing  from  the  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  Church.  In  a  moment  mathematics  were  abandoned 
and  the  whole  School  streamed  out  to  the  aonth  side  of  the 
Precincts,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  roof  from  Becket's  crown 
westwards  was  well  alight,  and  the  melted  lead  wag  ponring 
from  the  gutters.  The  high-pressure  water  system  was  not 
araUable  in  the  Precincts ;  telegrams  were  sent  to  London  for 
fire-engines,  and  among  those  guiding  and  snf^sting  opera- 
tions, no  one  was  more  effective  than  the  Head-master  of  the 
Eing'g  School,  Some  of  us  were  sent  inside  to  remove  all 
inflammable  articles  capable  of  removal.  iSx.  Hodgson  assisted 
in  taking  down  the  armour  of  the  Black  Prince,  though  the 
lead  was  then  coming  through  the  keystones  of  the  vaulting. 
At  length  a  hose  was  introduced  from  Burgate  and  the  flames 
were  overcome.  It  is  possible  that  the  danger  was  not  so 
great  as  to  our  excited  imaginations  it  appeared.  Bat  no  one 
who  witiiessed  tiie  spectacle  will  ever  forget  it,  or  the  thanks- 
giving at  the  subsequent  evensong,  when  the  wreaths  of  smoke 
gtill  curling  about  the  Church  gave  special  meaning  to  the 
"hail  stones  and  coals  of  fire"  of  the  Psalm  for  the  third 
evening  of  the  mouth. 

A  record  of  a  Head-master's  administration  must  be  incom- 
plete without  an  account  of  his  teaching  and  organization,  and 
this  for  an  old  pupil  is  not  altogether  easy.  As  Aristotie  says, 
"  the  man  is  dear."  We  must  do  our  best,  with  the  warning  to 
our  readers,  that  while  some  points  of  appreciation  may  seem 
exaggerated  to  those  who  lie  under  less  obligations,  it  is  equaUy 
possible  that  the  effort — and  it  is  an  effort — ^to  be  impartial 
may  involre  criticism  and  even  depreciation  where  it  is  not 
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really  due.  For  example,  if  a  man  seems  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  is  teaching,  finds  as  a  Biahop  his  relaxation  in 
returning  for  a  time  to  the  duties  of  a  Head-master,  and  still  fills 
his  hoiise  in  every  Oxford  vacation  with  boys,  it  may  seem  ahsord 
to  say  he  is  not  greatest  as  a  teacher.  But  when  it  is  said  he 
was  not  a  good  Sixth  Form  Master,  it  must  he  clearly  under- 
stood with  what  limitation  the  criticism  is  employed.  It 
means  that  he  was  not  what  from  one  point  of  view  he  could 
not  have  been,  and  from  another  he  would  have  scorned  to  be. 
The  "Sixth  Form  Master"  is  a  modem  invention  instituted  for 
the  special  purpose  of  cramming  bojs  who  are  "specializing" 
for  Cl^sical  Scholarships,  At  Canterbury  no  body  was  allowed 
to  "specialize,"  and  cram  of  every  kind  was  abhorrent  to  the 
Head-master's  mind.  There  was  no  private  half-hoar  for 
the  correction  of  composition ;  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  exercises 
sometimes  waited  long,  and  came  bock  in  batches,  and  it  was 
an  epoch-making  stimulus  for  some  of  us  when  Mr.  Cobb,  now 
of  Cppingham,  took  over  one  piece  of  Sixth  Form  composition 
every  week.  There  were  no  lectures  on  composition  or  critical 
questions,  no  boiling  down  of  history  and  general  knowledge 
into  the  form  of  methodical  answers  to  sach  questions  aa 
experience  suggested  a  judicious  examiner  might  be  likely  to 
propound.  Nor  perhaps  was  the  teaching  in  books  specially 
definite  or  methodical,  and  the  boor  on  the  time-table  marked 
for  Greek  Testament  was  sometimes  occupied  by  tiie  Head- 
master in  a  very  incisive  visit  to  Lower  Forms,  and  by  the 
Sixth  in  kicking  the  football  about  the  Mint  yard.  But  there 
was  a  gain.  Onr  intellects  were  not  emasculated  by  the  present- 
ation to  OS  of  everything  in  the  modem  peptonized  form.  We 
were  taught  to  do  things  for  ourselves,  there  was  a  breadth  and 
virility  of  teaching,  and  there  still  live  in  the  memory  terse 
aphorisms,  pregnant  suggestions,  apt  and  often  repeated  quota- 
tioDS,  which  sowed  the  seed  of  fresh  ideas  and  served  as  a 
living  nucleus  for  the  ordering  of  knowledge.  ludeed  the 
experience  of  Sixth  Form  boys  at  Merchant  Taylors'  would 
prove  how  much  Dr.  Mitchinson  could  have  done  even  as  a 
purely  Sixth  Form  Master,  had  he  cared,  or  had  it  been 
possible  for  him  to  limit  himself  to  this  narrow  sphere.  But  if 
any  boys  regretted  the  absence  of  more  formal  preparation  for 
classical    scholarship,    and    more    exact    instruction    in    the 
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eccentricities  of  Greek  accentB>  how  mnch  maj  be  said  on  the 
other  aide.  From  how  manj  schoola  could  it  he  said  that  a  boy 
might  he  sent  to  Oxford  who,  without  dropping,  as  hoys  now 
drop,  any  part  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  Clafisics,  Mathematics, 
and  Modem  Languages,  had  been  made  to  get  up  entirely  by  him- 
eelf  the  whole  of  the  work  for  the  London  Matriculation  and 
Honours  Examination  for  the  first  6.A.  (Intermediate  Arts), 
had  been  made  to  learn  in  School  the  whole  of  Gauot's  Fhysica, 
Carpenter's  Physiology,  Page's  Geolc^,  a  good  deal  of  Boscoe's 
Chemistry,  and  had  been  sent  at  odd  times  to  an  eminent  man 
of  science  to  learn  the  dissection  of  frogs  and  sheeps'  hearts, 
and  sheeps'  eyes,  and  in  long  country  walks  or  visits  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  had  pickt'd  up  the  nain  principles  of  English 
architecture,  and  might  but  for  his  own  impenetrable  density 
hare  become  a  competent  botanist?  There  was  one  special 
institution  in  the  Sixth  Form  which  was  introdaced  from 
Durham,  and  maintained  with  a  strenuonsness  that  in  these 
days  seems  astonishing.  No  boy  could  enter  the  Sixth  Eorm 
until  he  had  said  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  four  books  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace.  A  boy  perhaps  had  not  learned  a  book  in 
School,  and  might  not  know  a  word  of  the  translation,  it 
made  no  difference ;  it  had  to  be  said,  and  the  boy  could  retire 
to  the  Cloister  or  the  "  Scotland  Hills,"  and  con  his  pages, 
making  np  for  the  obscurer  passages  some  translations  of  his 
own,  which  in  later  life  he  still  believeB  to  be  the  truer 
rendering.  Quite  as  a  detail  the  Sixth  would  be  told  on  a 
Monday  that  the  first  book  would  be  said  on  Thursday,  and  so 
the  four  books  would  be  repeated  every  year,  and  remain  with 
some  of  OS  as  a  perpetual  possession, 

A  man  can  hardly  have  failed  as  a  teacher  whose  pupils 
obtained  twenty-nine  Entrance  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  eight  First  Classes  in 
Moderations,  six  in  Final  Schools,  four  Fellowships,  the  Derby, 
Hertford,  "Riylorian,  and  Denyer  and  Johnson  University 
Scholarships,  the  Chancellor's  prizes  for  the  English  and  for 
the  Latin  Essay  (twice),  and  also  (twice)  the  Hall  Houghton 
and  the  Ellerton  Essay. 

Still  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  in  the  discipline 
and  organization  of  the  School  as  a  whole  that  the  Head- 
master's mark  was  chiefliy  made.    When  the  School  saw  their 
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new  Head-master  shorter  in  stature  than  most  of  tbe  Sixth 
Form  tbe;  may  for  a  moment  hare  wondered  how  he  would 
hold  tbe  reins.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  they  did  not 
long  remain  in  doubt.  With  that  small  spare  figure  there  was  a 
keen  and  restless  energy,  a  perfectly  fearless  and  indomitable 
will.  To  see  him  stepping  into  School  at  a  pace  always  exceed- 
ing tbe  legal  limit,  twisting  the  streamers  of  bis  doctor's 
gown,  catching  at  a  glance  any  boy  playing  the  fool,  to  hear 
the  hissing  sibilants  of  that  incisive  cry  "What,  sir?"  was  an 
experience  of  which  a  faint  trace  fonnd  expression  in  an  elegiao 
couplet — 

Ecce  gabematoT  parms  cum  Teste  fluente 

Qui  primi  scamni  calfacit  auriculas. 

In  his  earliest  days  he  indicated  the  discipline  which  he 
intended  to  enforce,  and  in  spite  of  correspondence  in  tbe 
papers  be  refused  to  receive  back  a  boy  whose  parents  had 
insisted  on  taking  him  to  the  races  in  defiance  of  tbe  refusal 
of  leare.  In  a  more  important  case  a  prosecution  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  parents  of  a  boy  who  had  been  flogged.  But  Dr. 
Bussell  showed  tbe  sympathy  of  an  old  Head-master  1^ 
bringing  his  son  foom  London  as  counsel  for  the  defence 
and  conducting  tbe  Head-master  from  the  Guildhall  on  bis 
acquittal  to  the  carriage  in  which  tbe  School  drew  him  in 
triumph  to  the  Mint  yard.  So  strong  and  so  favourable  was 
tbe  impression  created  by  this  vigorous  administration  that  it 
won  for  Dr.  Mitcbinson  tbe  enthusiastic  support  of  the  boys 
at  Charterhouse  when  he  stood  as  a  candidate  for  the  Head- 
mastership  of  that  school.  Mitchinson  was  a  terror  to  the 
evil-doer,  the  slacker  and  the  loafer.  There  can  Lave  been 
few  periods  in  the  history  of  any  school  where  the  wits  of 
every  single  boy  received  more  salutary  sharpening  and  the 
energies  of  every  idler  more  individual  awakening — "week's 
work  "  and  "  week's  places "  were  an  ordeal  anticipated  with 
trembling,  and  the  vigorous  sifting  of  ignorance  and  detection 
of  carelessness  certainly  created  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
brisk  activiiy.  In  some  recollections  no  doubt  the  terror  over- 
sbado^TB  all  besides.  Dr.  Mitchioson  bad  been  brought  up  in 
a  bard  school,  but  bis  letters  show  a  depth  of  pevsonal  interest 
and  humorous  affection  for  boys  who  perhaps  little  suspected 
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it,  and  may  hare  wished  that  it  could  have  been  displayed  in  a 
somewhat  different  manner. 

In  this  exercise  of  discipline  he  gave  an  unfailing  support; 
to  his  monitors  and  received  the  same  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  On  one  occasion  an  officer,  whose  son  had  received  a 
weU  merited  chastisement  from  the  head  of  the  school,  came  up 
to  the  hoy  next  day  in  the  Cathedral  Church  and  threatened 
to  knock  his  brains  out.  The  Head-master  demanded  an 
instant  apology,  and  on  its  being  refused  requested  the  gallajit 
officer  to  remove  his  sons.    The  Chapter  minute  on  the  point  is 

to  this  effect :  "  Captain having  addressed  a  complaint  to 

the  Chapter  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Head- 
master had  requested  him  to  remove  his  two  sons  from  the 
School,  it  was  resolved,  after  consideration,  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  our  interference."  The  incident,  however,  deserves 
to  be  recorded  if  only  for  the  ingenious  and  humorous  poem 
which  it  drew  from  the  pen  of  Mr,  (Godfrey  Faussett,  the 
Chapter  Auditor,  a  stanza  of  which  may  deserve  quotation. 
There  is  no  auditor  now,  and  School  life  is  no  longer  enlivened 
by  the  witty  effusions  which  were  a  costinnal  challenge  to  l^e 
epigrammatists  of  the  School. 

Next  morning  that  small  monitor 
"Walked  down  the  husked  Cathedral, 

The  rest  in  pretty  Burplices 
Came  following  their  leader  all. 

Up  strode  the  Captain  to  the  lad 
And  vowed  he'd  break  that  head  of  his, 

And  with  strange  words  of  wrath  and  wrong 
Profaned  the  sacred  ediSce — 

0  Captain  T ,  how  could  you  Captain  T , 

O  naughty,  sacrilegious,  sabbath-breaking  Captain  T ." 

Trench  was  taught  by  a  Frenchman  of  the  old  school — 
M.  Jules  Martinet,  a  man  whom  everybody  loved  and  every- 
body plagued.  He  was  sometimes  left  to  deal  with  a  single 
lower  school  form  while  the  rest  of  the  school  were  in  Church 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  some  one  r^ularly  hid  the  "  Black 
Book."  In  the  course  of  the  first  five  minutes  some  one 
would  be  sent  to  fetch  it,  and  neither  he  nor  the  boys  sent  at 
regular  intervals  to  fetch  him  made  any  subsequent  reappear- 
ance.   Stories  of  these  French  lessons  are  innumerable.   "  Well, 
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M.  Uartinet,  and  how  are  the  boys  getting  on  9"  the  Head- 
master  would  ask  as  he  visited  the  form.  "Pretty  well. 
Doctor,  pretty  well,  but  noisy,  decidedly  noisy,"  was  a  not 
infrequent  answer.  Bnt  on  one  occasion  the  Head-master 
entering  suddenly  fonnd  a  boy,  probably  for  a  wager,  standing 
on  his  head.  What  punishment  was  administered  I  cannot 
exactly  remember ;  but  what  I  shall  never  f  oi^t  is  tiie  reading 
of  t^e  incident  in  Herodotus  where  Hippodeides  endeavoured 
to  advance  his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Agariste  hj  standing  on 
his  head  on  the  table  and  gesticulating  with  his  feet.  "  Scm 
of  Tisander,  you  have  danced  away  your  marriage."  "To 
Hippodeides  that  is  a  matter  of  no  importance."  For  a 
generation  ov  ^povrh  'ItnTOKkAiSr^  was  a  proverb  familiar  to  many 
who  would  never  know  any  other  word  of  Herodotus  and  had  no 
idea  of  its  original  significance.  It  is  said  "  E'en  in  the  ashes 
Kve  their  wonted  fires."  A  glance  at  the  printed  school  lists 
reveals  short  incisive  comments  summoning  up  mingled  memo- 
ries. "No  drawing  prize  owing  to  misconduct.**  "The  work 
of  the  rest  waa  too  unsatisfactory  to  deserve  marks."  "  The 
rest  too  bad  to  classify.*' 

In  many  ways,  aa  has  been  observed.  Dr.  Mitchinson's  work 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Thring  at  Uppingham.  A 
Canterbury  boy  may  be  forgiven  if  he  thinks  his  own  Head- 
master was  in  some  ways  the  abler  of  the  two.  Ceriainly 
Dr.  Mitchinson  may  claim  at  least  as  mnch  credit  as  Mr.  Thring 
for  the  institution  of  the  Head-masters'  Conference.  Another 
fancy  which  he  shared  with  Ur.  Thring  received  lees  approval 
from  the  boys,  bnt  in  days  when  the  latest  educational  idea  seems 
to  be  the  training  in  methods  of  voice  production,  we  may  claim 
that  forty  years  ago  we  were  honoured  by  periodical  visits  from 
Professor  lyOrsay,  who  entertained  us  with  innumerable  anec- 
dotes of  his  teaching,  and  made  us,  if  not  with  extended  jaw, 
at  least  with  distended  lung,  declaim  "  Nelson  and  the  North  " 
till  we  were  weary  of  elocution.  The  last  School  Feast  report 
in  Dr.  Mitchinson's  Head-mastership  announces  that  "an 
arrangement  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  by  which  those  boys  whose  parents  desire  it  may, 
under  certain  restrictions,  substitute  extra  tuition  in  Modem 
Languages  and  Mathematics  for  the  study  of  Greek." 

To  these  reports  of   the    King's  School    Feast  Society, 
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reference  has  been  made  from  time  to  time.  During 
Dr.  Ifitchinson'B  Head-mosterahip  the  aimual  dinner  of 
the  Society  and  its  list  of  aubscriptions  suffered  a  gradual 
diminntion.  It  was  hardly  remembered  that  the  Speech 
Day  Sermon  was  in  atrictneaa  preached  before  it,  and  the 
speeches  themselves  but  an  accident  of  its  festivitj.  It  doea 
not  come  within  the  province  of  this  chapter  to  record  the 
excellent  work  which  it  accomplished,  but  everywhere  the 
change  of  conditions  has  modified  the  constitution  of  such 
associations.  The  change  was  accelerated  by  the  Head-master's 
invitation  of  the  friends  of  the  boys  to  luncheon  in  the  Kew 
Hall  after  the  speeches.  A  dinner  in  the  evening  then  became 
superfluous ;  then,  as  subscriptioQB  fell,  a  new  fund  was  insti- 
tated,  called  the  Bursar's  Fund.  This  was  in  realiiy,  though 
not  in  name,  the  establishment  of  an  Old  Boys'  Society.  Old 
King's  Scholars  were  invited  to  keep  their  names  on  the  books 
on  making  a  payment  of  5s.  per  annum.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  excellent  Buraara,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Bev. 
T,  S.  Huxley,  the  sums  so  paid  have  not  only  raised  year  by  year 
the  Bnnce  Exhibition  to  £50,  but  have  permanently  raised  the 
endowment  to  that  figure.  It  is  in  some  ways  to  be  rc^;retted 
that  this  most  wise  and  foresighted  plan  could  not  have  been 
so  contrived  as  to  maintain  closer  continuity  with  tlie  older 
Society,  With  a  qaotati(»]  or  two  from  the  reports,  this 
chapter  may  conclude. 

In  1860  there  were  70  boys  in  the  School ;  in  1861,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  was  Steward,  86 ;  the  increase  is  maintained 
to  122  in  1868,  127  in  1870,  and  137  in  1873.  The  report  of 
that  year  begins:  "The  Committee  in  presenting  this  report 
must  express  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  the  King's 
School  has  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  the  resignation  of 
the  Head-master,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mitcbinaon,  who  has  for  fourteen 
years  governed  the  School  with  so  much  vigour  and  judgment. 
A  subscription  of  £376  has  been  raised  with  a  view  to  per- 
petuating his  name  in  connexion  with  the  School.  The  sum 
is  in  coarse  of  being  invested,  and  the  interest  will  be  applied 
to  founding  Prizes  in  the  School." 
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CHAPTER  X, 

Cftt  *cftooI  unitr  fir.  «Io«,  1873— X886. 

Bt  thk  Rkt.  W.  G.  Mossk,  M.A.  (O.K.S.  1871—1879). 

Labuntur  atmi,  Poitume,  Pottume ! 
Yean  glide  away  and  are  loat  to  me,  loat  to  me ! 

So  wrote  Horace  at  his  gravoBt,  and  so  echoed  the  playful 
Ingoldsbj;  and  the  mingled  playfulness  and  pathoa  of  the 
words  perhaps  not  nnfiilj  iutrodnces  tai  attempt  to  recall  the 
boyish  memories  of  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 

TarioQS  difficulties  beset  any  such  attempt.  In  the  first 
place  (to  use  a  quotation  from  the  witty  Fuller  fumished  me 
by  one  correspoadent)  "Memory  is  like  a  stagnant  pond,  in  which 
the  fish  die  and  only  frogs  survive."  Secondly,  the  glamour 
of  the  temput  actum,  which  for  every  grown  man  who  was  once 
a  schoolboy  is  likely  to  invest  his  own  particular  age,  will  very 
likely  make  his  picture  of  it  too  highly  coloured  or  too 
romantic,  for 

"  The  Past  will  always  nia 
A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star 
We  Haw  not  when  we  moved  therein." 

Again,  our  most  cherished  reminiacences  are  often  of  too 
personal  a  nature  for  publication.  Lastly,  in  describing  any 
particular  period  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  odious  comparisons  and 
to  do  justice  to  that  time  without  seeming  unduly  to  asperse 
that  which  went  before. 

The  only  excuses  which  the  present  writer  can  make  for 
yielding  to  the  Editors*  request  that  he  would  write  some 
reminiscences  of  the  School  under  Dr.  Blore  are,  first,  that  six 
out  of  his  eight  and  a  half  years  at  the  School  belong  to  this 
time ;  aecondly,  that  his  school-days,  especially  the  lost  three, 
were  among  the  happiest  times  of  a  happy  life ;  and  lastly,  that 
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he  is  couTinced  that  no  one  could  hare  regarded  the  Head- 
master and  Mrs.  Blore  with  greater  admiration  and  loTe. 

With  the  coming  of  Dr.  Blore  came  also  changes,  as  was 
inevitable,  in  the  life  of  the  School.  All  who  remember  the 
earlier  regime  will  agree  that  its  characteristic  note  was 
a  certain  stemness  and  severe  simplicity.  There  was  a  meaning 
and  a  virtne  in  this.  To  most  of  the  bojs  whose  achool-dajs 
were  passed  at  Canterburj,  life  would  probably  be  a  more  or 
less  serious  matter,  "more,"  as  Plato  says,  "like  wrestling 
than  dancing,"  and  it  was  no  bad  thing  to  learn  thns  early  to 
endore  hardness  and  to  realize  the  possibility  of  eaming  more 
kicks  than  halfpence  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lai^r 
life  at  any  rate.  But  evolution  is  ever  at  work,  and  even  in 
our  little  comer  its  effects  were  at  this  time  observable.  In 
connexion,  especially,  with  the  vexed  question  of  corporal 
punishment,  which  certainly  hod  been  administered  with  con- 
sistent severitj,  the  Time-Spirit*8  influence  made  itself  felt. 
For  good  or  evil,  the  World's  opinion  tends  less  and  less  to 
tolerate  physical  means  of  compulsion,  and  Schools  must  move 
with  the  times.  Under  Dr.  Blore  corporal  punishment  was  far 
less  frequently  resorted  to,  and  indeed  was  used  chiefly  against 
the  more  "  heinous  and  grievous  offences."  At  the  same  time, 
the  bands  of  discipline  were  by  no  means  slackened ;  the  cane 
vras  there,  though  kept  more  in  the  background.  I  can  re- 
member, indeed,  occasions  when  even  pubUc  chastisement  was 
inflicted  much,  as  we  could  see,  to  the  distress  of  the  inflicter, 
but  with  quite  sufficient  severity  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  evil- 
doers. Perhaps  we  began  under  this  milder  system  dimly  to 
entertain  a  higher  sense  of  duty.  If  so,  no  doubt  by  this  time 
that  sense  has  still  further  and  further  developed,  until  the 
very  name  of  birch  is  forgotten,  and  the  only  cane  is  a  labelled 
specimen  in  the  School  Museum. 

Such  grave  reflections  as  the  foregoing  do  not  occur  to  us 
till  later  on  in  life,  and  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Blore's  coming  I  was 
only  a  small  boy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  School.  Our  first 
impressions,  I  remember — and  first  impressions  go  a  long  way — 
of  our  new  Head-master  were  of  the  best.  Perhaps  the  school- 
boy mind  is  credulous  and  easily  infiuenced  by  trifles,  but  great 
reports  had  come  to  us  from  Bromsgrove  concerning  the  ang^c 
qualitiefl  of  Dr.  Blore  and  his  family,  and  our  minds  were 
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farourably  prepared  for  their  reception.  I  maj  add  that  some 
of  us  afterwards  felt  inclined  to  say :  "  It  was  a  true  report 
that  I  heard  ....  howbeit  the  half  was  not  told  me ;"  but 
that  untold  half  is  just  what  cannot  well  be  revealed  in  these 
pages.  To  reanme,  when  on  the  first  Sunday  Dr.  Blore  appeared 
in  person  for  dinner  in  Hall,  and  when  we  observed  a  certain 
improvement  in  the  Sunday  menu,  we  took  him  to  our  hearts 
at  once ! 

When  I  try  to  sum  up  the  spirit  characteristic  of  Dr.  Blore'a 
time,  the  two  chief  manifestations  of  it  seem  to  l>e  found  in 
a  kindly  personal  sympathy  and  a  deep,  though  unobtraBtve 
piety,  aod,  as  illuatrating  these,  certain  reminiscences  occur  to 
me.  The  first  may  seem  trivial,  but  it  is  typical  none  the  less. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon  preceding  a  certain  C.  O.  S.  match,  in 
which  the  already  formidable  W,  N.  Roe — ^hero  afterwards  of 
an  innings  of  400 — was  among  others  to  be  encountered,  and 
the  Siith  were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  "Private  Study." 
The  Head-master  happened  of  a  sudden  to  require  the  presence 
of  a  monitor,  and  having  no  one  to  send,  came  himself  to  the 
nearest  study.  Suspicious  sounds  must  have  greeted  his  ears 
as  he  knocked  at  the  door,  for  the  opening  of  it  revealed  the 
inmates  not  seriously  bending  over  their  books,  but  engaged  iu 
a  merry  game  of  stump-cricket.  Caught  flagrante  delicto  the 
culprits  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  Doctor  stood  equally 
speechless.  The  only  remembered  sequel  is  that  the  batsman 
of  the  study  scored  a  century  next  day,  and  the  Head-master 
smilingly  attributed  his  success  to  the  practice  which  be  had  so 
unfortunately  interrupted. 

Other  illustratiTe  memories  are  connected  with  Dr.  Blore's 
Greek  Testament  classes.  First,  there  were  the  classes  them- 
selves, both  on  Monday  mornings  when  we  came  with  only  the 
English  text  in  our  hands  and  were  expected  to  translate  it 
back  into  the  original  and  those  on  certain  other  days,  before 
breakfast,  when  we  read  through  the  Gospels.  The  writer  can 
certainly  say  that  be  traces  all  familiarity  with  the  Greek  text 
and  all  love  of  the  study  which  he  possesses  to  those  Greek 
Testament  momrugs.  And  again,  besides  the  lessons  them- 
selves, there  was  another  thing  in  this  connexion  which 
impressed  qs  much,  and  in  referring  to  which  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  a  Schoolfellows  "I  wonder," 
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he  says,  "whether  many  Head'-masters,  or  indeed,  many  of  hb 
others  who  are  in  authority  over  hoya,  realize  ths  secret  of  any 
power  that  we  may  possess.  It  depends  upon  two  things, 
manliness  and  Godliness,  and  Dr.  Blore  we  felt  was  possessed 
of  both.  We  knew  his  scores  as  a  cricketer,  scores  which  he 
probably  had  quite  forgotten,  but  there  was  something  else. 
His  study  had  two  desks,  one  for  ordinary  work,  the  other  for 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The  candles  of  the  latter 
were  frequently  burnt  to  the  socket.  Those  burnt  candles  gave 
tiie  Doctor  more  influence  than  his  best  sennons.  For  when 
a  man  is  up  late  and  down  early,  and  amidst  all  his  business 
can  find  so  much  time  for  the  one  thing  needful,  it  does  not 
need  ajiy  great  acumen  in  a  boy  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences. 
We  drew  them,  and  those  candles  taught  the  best  lesson  that 
our  learned  Head-master  ever  delivered,  and  the  most  lasting." 
I  must  now  call  upon  memory  to  supply  more  detailed 
impressions  of  the  state  of  things  under  Dr.  Blore  in  the  various 
departments  of  School  life.  The  general  work  of  the  School, 
always  good,  certainly  seemed  to  suffer  no  deterioratiou.  In 
the  Sixth  Form,  the  Doctor's  ovm  special  department,  the 
amount  we  got  through  was  surprising.  Our  master  set  us  the 
example  of  hard  unsparing  grind;  example  is  better  than 
precept,  and  I  think  we  certainly  followed  his  lead.  A  corre- 
spondent says  of  the  earlier  period  of  Dr.  Blore's  time, 
"A  large  amount  of  good  sound  work  was  got  through  in  the 
Sixth  Form  at  this  time."  Espeoially  did  those  who  were  being 
nursed  for  scholarships  learn  to  "scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days."  I  remember  well,  being  one  of  these,  the  yards  of 
"  Verses,"  the  square  feet  of  Latin  prose  that  week  after  week  we 
manfully  tackled,  not  to  mention  the  extra  books  of  which  we 
read  selections  over  and  above  the  set  work  of  the  form.  It  must 
have  cost  Dr.  Blore  much  labour  to  get  up  these  last  alone. 
The  ordinary  times  of  Preparation  were  ludicrously  insufficient, 
and,  as  we  had  an  extra  hour  before  breakfast  already,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  rise  literally  with  the  lark  or  even 
eorUer.  Not  seldom  I  con  remember  being  in  my  study  by  four 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  in  summer  pacing  tiie  Dark  Fntry,  book  in 
hand,  long  "  before  the  early  worm  is  up."  Indeed,  certain 
portions  of  the  Classics  are,  in  my  mind,  inseparably  asso  oiated 
with  memories  of  tiiose  lovely  dewy  mornings,  the  low  son 
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castdng  strange  shadowa  from  the  lime  trees  and  among  the 
ruitu  in  the  Cathedral  gardena,  and  tingeing  vrith  rosy  hues 
the  soft  gre;  stonework  of  the  incomparable  "  Bell  Harry  '* 
tower. 

A  more  whimsical  memory  of  this  period  occurs  to  me  here, 
also  as  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Sixth  Form.  A  member 
of  it  who  was  constitutionally  averse  from  early  rising  was 
reported  to  rise  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  descend  to  his  study, 
work  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  return  to  bed,  getting 
up  again  only  in  time  for  breakfast.  Whether  he  worked 
by  the  l^ht  of  a  dark  lantern,  or,  if  not,  how  it  was  that 
his  strange  proceedings  were  never  observed,  history  records 
not.  Perhaps  it  did  not  happen  quite  so  often  as  we 
believed,  perhaps  after  all  it  was  only  a  myth  with  an  esoteric 
meaning. 

But  the  grave  subject  of  School  work  has  also  its  lighter 
side,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  here  record  a  few 
anecdotes  of  this  period  contributed  or  remembered  which  serve 
to  illustrate  this  truth  : — 

One  of  our  number  in  the  Sixth  was  a  capital  scholar,  bat 
hopelessly  weak  in  history  and  conscious  of  his  weakness.  We 
were  occupied  with  Jebb's  Antigone,  and  in  his  notes  the  late 
Public  Orator  was  accustomed  to  subjoin  to  certain  English 
words  their  Oreek  equivalent  printed  in  English  letters.  For 
example,  "Justice"  was  in  one  place  followed  by  "  Dikfi." 
With  a  noble  scorn  we  impressed  upon  our  companion  his  gross 
ignorance  of  the  supposed  fact  that  Chief  Jueiicie  Dike  had  been 
a  legal  luminary  of  the  first  order.  Grreat  was  our  delight 
when  this  surprising  information  was  poured  into  the  astonished 
ears  of  the  Head-master.  Meanwhile  all  we,  the  rest,  assumed 
a  pained  ezpression  of  sympathy. 

Latin  poetry  is  bad  enough,  but  English  poetry  presents 
even  more  terrors  to  the  aver^«  schoolboy,  and  this  terror  was 
at  one  time  periodically  presented  to  the  Fifth  Form  in  the 
shape  of  original  verse  composition.  On  one  occasion  t^e 
subject  set  was  "The  recent  Polar  Expedition,"  and  the 
following  gem  of  hopeless  banality  remains  in  my  memory : — 

"  C&ptun  StevenKin  and  Narea 
Wtiab  to  ahoot  tke  PoUr  bears." 
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The  antbor  was  not  a  little  proud  of  this,  bat  on  being 
solemnly  informed  th&t  the  name  Nares  was  diBBjllabic,  oonld 
only  wring  Ids  hands  in  dismay,  with  the  remark,  "  Then  it 
will  have  to  end  with  bearees !" 

A  rather  happy  Chapter  Honse  joke  of  the  Head-master's 
may  perhaps  deserve  record  here.  When  Melville  Scott  was 
awarded  the  English  Verse  Prize,  Dr.  Blore  remarked,  "  When 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  stands  on  the  ruins  of  London 
Bridge  and  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  adding 
'  Scott — ahem  !'  he  will  doubtless  be  asked  *  from  whom  do 
you  quote,  Walter  Scott  or  Melville  Scott  9' "  The  abashed 
author  hurriedly  departed  with  his  prize,  and  was  contented  to 
leave  the  field  to  Sir  Walter. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  School  come  "howlers"  of 
a  simpler  type.  In  the  lower  forms  of  many  schools  there  are 
to  be  found  big  and  bearded  boys  ill-endowed  with  brains,  and 
it  is  of  such  a  one  that  a  story  ia  told  as  follows :  He  vras  being 
examined  in  Arithmetic  for  a  "  Probationership  "  by  a  Cathe- 
dral dignitary,  and  when  the  simplest  questions  were  found  too 
difficult,  the  examiner,  almost  in  despair,  propounded  the 
following  problem :  "  If  it  takes  a  man  half  an  hour  to  walk 
from  Canterbury  to  Fordwich,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  how  long 
would  it  take  him  to  walk  to  Heme  Bay,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles?" 

Boy :  Seven  hours,  sir  I 

Examiner  .*  No,  no,  think ! 

Boy :  Half  an  hour ! 

Exatniner:  You're  not  thinking,  come  now ! 

Boy :  It  can't  be  done,  sir ! 

On  another  occasion  a  geography  paper  had  been  set,  in 
which  occurred  the  question:  "What  is  a.  waterfall?"  The 
answer  was  as  follows :  "  Kivers  usually  run  down  hill ;  when 
they  run  up  hill,  a  waterfall  is  the  result." 

The  work  of  the  Upper  School  was  mostly  done  in  our 
studies,  and  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  latter  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  They  were  never,  in  my  recollection,  portioularly 
luxurions,  and  the  severe  simplicity  noted  above  was  most 
evident  in  them  during  Bishop  Mitchinson's  reign.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Dr.  Blore  we  noted,  not  without  satis^iction,  the 
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introdaction  of  cbiffoniers  and  sofaa.  The  latter  were  Hard  and 
iuinp7,  bat  there  wae  a  aaggestioii  of  elegance  about  them 
which  pleased  us,  and  they  were  practically  useful  if  a  boy  were 
feeling  unwell  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  claim  retirement  to  the 
Katron's  room  or  the  Hospital.  This  innovation  may  seem 
too  triyial  for  record,  but  it  has  its  importance  in  marking 
another  manifestation  of  the  New  Spirit.  We  began  to 
cultivate  elegance  in  other  directions,  and  took  to  hiring  cur- 
tains (why  we  had  not  the  courage  to  buy  them  outright, 
I  know  not),  and,  I  think,  began  to  make  other  additions  more 
oraameniol  than  absolutely  necessary.  Some  of  us  valued  our 
study  privileges  more  than  might  be  thought.  I  myself  have 
specially  pleasant  recollections  associated  with  "  Hodgson's 
Hall,"  There  three  or  four  of  us  lived  very  happily  for  some 
time.  The  advantages  of  this  study  were  twofold ;  first,  the 
practical  one  of  having  a  fireplace  instead  of  hot-water  pipes — 
a  great  luxury — and  secondly,  the  sentimental  or  artistic  one  of 
situation.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  outlook 
upon  the  grass  and  beautiful  lime  trees  of  "  the  Green,"  behind 
which  rose  the  Cathedral  with  its  lovely  central  tower.  There — 
for  there  were  dormitories  as  well  as  studies — the  busy  rooks 
woke  us  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning,  and  close  above  us, 
in  the  evening,  the  curfew  bell  "  swinging  slow  with  sullen 
roar  "  broke  in  upon  our  preparation  and  bade  us  get  on  with 
our  tasks,  for  time  was  flying. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  of  school  life  knows  the 
vital  impoHonce  in  it  of  a  monitorial  syst^n.  Without  some 
form  of  it,  indeed,  public  school  life  is  impossible,  though,  as  is 
well  known  (to  schoolmasters  especially), it  is  a  system  beset  by 
many  difficulties  and  dangers.  Dr.  Mitchinson  was  well  aware 
of  its  importance,  and  took  the  greatest  pains  to  foat«r  and 
maintain  the  system.  His  wisdom  was  certainly  justified  by 
the  results.  There  werenps  and  downs,  no  doubt.  There  were 
periods  when  the  monitorial  body,  from  weakness  or  disaffection, 
failed  to  maintain  their  standard  of  efficiency,  but,  looking  back 
to  those  days,  I  bare  often  marvelled  at  the  success  with  which 
we  managed  our  own  affairs.  Dr.  Blore  wisely  fostered  the 
system  too,  and  the  candle  that  had  been  lighted  by  his  pre- 
decessor was  certainly  never  suffered  to  be  put  out.  But 
I  think  I  remember  a  certain  mitigation  in  ihe  crude  methods 
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of  discipline  fonnerly  in  faronr ;  tiie  "  Bina«king  of  heads  "  was 
discouraged,  and,  on  occasions,  that  more  dignified  instnuuent, 
the  cane,  was  suffered  in  the  hands  of  a.  monitor.  The  878tem 
of  fagging  also  came,  1  think,  to  be  less  severely  enforced. 
E7olution  was  at  work  here  also,  and  humamtajian  principles 
gained  ground. 

In  the  religious  life  of  the  School  there  ie  no  doubt  that 
Dr.  Blore's  influence  made  itself  powerfully  felt.  No  school 
whose  life  is  bound  up  with  that  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
establishment  can  well  be  negligent  of  religion,  but  with 
Dr.  Blore  there  was  graduallj  introduced,  Z  think,  an  emotional 
element  that  was  somewhat  wanting  before ;  his  own  deeply 
reverent  and  tender  attitude  towards  ChtiBtianity  could  not 
but  be  to  some  extent  reflected  in  the  lives  of  those  about  him. 
The  special  centre  of  the  School's  religious  life  was,  I  suppose, 
the  Sunday  Evening  Service.  This  had  been  institnted  by 
Dr.  Mitchinson.  It  was  held  in  the  Schoolroom.  The  singing 
WAS  unaccompanied,  being  started  by  Mr.  Plant  with  a  tuning- 
fork.  We  sang  in  parts,  of  course,  and  tiie  eff^was  generally 
remarkably  good.  Dr.  Blore  retained  this  custom,  and  an  excel- 
lent one  it  was.  This  service  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
Head-master  to  address  a  special  sermon  directly  to  ourselves,  the 
importance  of  which  has  been  recognized  in  schools  ever  since 
Dr.  Arnold's  time  at  Bugby.  I  remember  that  at  first  we 
always  iised  the  Compline  Psalms  (iv,  xxxi,  1 — 6,  xci,  cxxxiv), 
and  it  was  long  before  I  got  hold  of  the  meaning  of  that  word 
Compline,  being  ashamed  to  ask.  But  when  Dr.  Blore  came 
the  Psalm  chosen  was  almost  always  the  13&th.  We  knew  it 
almost  by  heart,  and  many  of  us  since  then  must  have  blessed 
our  old  Head-master  for  the  familiarity  which  through  him  we 
gained  with  that  wonderful  Psalm  of  the  omnipresence  of  Gk>d. 

One  small  touch  I  remember  connected  with  these  services, 
which  was  in  its  way  characteristic  of  the  new  regime.  We  in 
the  Choir  bad  always  {without  the  smallest  thought  of  irrever- 
ence) supplied  ourselves  with  copy-books  on  which  to  kneel, 
for  the  better  preservation  of  our  Sunday  trousers.  This 
practice  we  accordingly  followed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
term.  But  next  Sunday  found  a  decent  strip  of  red  carpet 
spread  where  the  Choir  sat.  No  word  was  said,  but  it  was  left 
to  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  accept  this  innovation. 
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From  the  sermons  in  the  Cathedral  I  fear  we  did  not  get 
a  great  deal  of  good.  They  were  miwtlj  long  and  learned,  and 
came  at  the  end  of  services  already  long  enough  for  ua.  They 
seemed,  somehow,  a  long  way  off  j  they  were  so  indeed  in  point 
of  actual  distance,  the  pulpit  being  far  up  the  great  Choir ; 
and  they  were  so  figuratively  speaking  also,  for  they  were 
mostly  feu  '*  above  our  heads,"  even  when  we  could  hear  them, 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  preachers,  waa  a  difficult  matter. 
The  members  of  the  Cathedral  body  we  did  not,  I  fear  for 
the  most  part,  regard  from  quite  the  right  point  of  view : 
their  personal  oddities  and  eccentricities  we  were,  boylike,  quick 
to  mark ;  their  real  excellences  we  too  little  recognized.  Most 
of  the  Canons  and  Minor  Canons  seemed  to  have  been  always 
there,  like  the  Cathedral,  though  every  single  one  of  the  body 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  I  am  thinking  of,  is  now  alas !  dead. 
Who,  that  was  a  boy  in  the  School  then,  does  not  remember 
them?  The  courteous,  silver-haired  Canon  Thomas;  Canon 
Bobertsou,  the  Church  historian,  who  for  us  was  always 
"Tubby,"  with  his  peculiar  trot  as  he  passed  us,  humming, 
down  the  dark  entry,  stopping  at  intervals  to  call  to  his  little 
terrier,  "  Come  along,  Jerry-Jeremiah ! "  or  aa  he  went  (still 
humming  and  mOi  the  same  peculiar  trot)  down  the  aisle  to 
his  stall  in  the  Cathedral,  The  Venerable  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  who  seemed  always  engaged  during 
the  prayers  in  erasing  marks  in  his  big  Prayer-book  with  his 
thumbnail;  Canon  Rawlinson,  with  his  neck  wrapped  in  a 
muffler  of  many  folds;  and  the  Minor  Canons,  Bonch  and 
Hake  and  Angel  Smith.  All  these,  I  said,  seemed  to  belong 
to  all  time,  but  two  stand  out  as  specially  connected  with  the 
School  and  specially  belonging  to  Dr.  Blore's  time,  though  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  had  been  several  years  on  the  foimda- 
tion  when  he  came.  These  were  the  Dean,  Dr.  Payne  Smith, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  Dr.  Parry,  whose  son  Edward, 
now  Bishop  of  Guiana,  was  our  contemporary  at  school.  The 
Dean's  sermons  were  indeed  of  the  longest  and  driest  from 
oar  point  of  view  (I  remember  his  wrestling  for  forty  minntes, 
and  apparently  with  only  partial  success,  with  the  question 
whether  the  King  of  Babylon  should  be  called  Nebuchadnezzar 
or  Nebuchadrezzar!),but  he  seemed  always  delighted  to  identify 
himself  with  the  School,  and  on  public  occasions  thoroughly 
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enjoyed  himself  over  us.  I  seem  to  hear  now  his  genial  voice 
aa  with  solemn  unction  he  pronounced  the  Latin  formula 
over  the  newly-elected  Probationers—*'  Admitto  voa,  pauperis 
Scholaret,"  etc.  Again,  never  will  boys  of  that  period  forget 
Bishop  Farry — frank,  kind  and  manly — at  whose  hands  we 
received  onr  confirmation,  and  in  whose  house  I  and  other 
paraons'  sons  were  again  and  again  made  welcome.  I  think  I 
can  remember  listening  to  his  aermona  with  aome  attention- 
no  small  teat  of  one's  regard  in  those  days.  But  if  the  learned 
discourses  of  the  Canons  failed  to  reach  us,  there  were,  surely, 
subtler  influences  at  work  upon  thoae  of  us  at  least  who  were 
at  all  receptive — influences,  I  mean,  which  came  to  us  from  our 
actual  daily  life  among  auch  august  and  beautiful  surroundings 
and  from  our  constant  attendance  at  tbe  aervicea  of  the  Cathe- 
dral. Whatever  ennobling  spell  may  be  cast  on  men's  souls  by 
beauty  of  form,  glorious  music  thrilling  through  ample  spaces 
and  the  haunting  sense  of  high  and  immemorial  tradition  may 
be  found,  if  anywhere,  within  the  walla  of  the  great  hiatoric 
bnilding  under  whose  shadow  wg  lived.  All  this,  no  doubt, 
has  been  the  privilege  of  the  School  ever  since  its  foundation, 
but  I  cannot  help  believing  that,  for  reasons  suggested  above, 
influences  of  this  sort  began  at  this  period  to  m^e  tbemselves 
felt  even  more  than  of  old. 

It  must  have  been  in  or  about  the  year  1879-1880  that 
the  unsightly  pews  of  the  Choir — which  bore  carved  on  them, 
however,  many  a  school-honoured  name — ^were  swept  away  and 
replaced  by  the  present  seating.  "  It  is  a  good  wind  indeed, 
that  blows  nobody  any  ill,"  writes  one  who  felt  it  "  during  the 
November  Sundays,  when  (owing  to  the  work  that  was  going 
on  in  the  Choir)  servicea  were  held  in  the  unwarmed  Chapter 
Houae.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  then  in  residence,  abated  not  a 
jot  of  hia  customary  amplitude  of  diacourse;  and  even  the 
Dean  was  heard  to  surest  an  extemporized  bleeding  of  the 
nose  to  effect  an  escape,  '  Though,'  he  added,  'the  sermon  was 
a  good  one  thirty  years  ago !' " 

The  introduction  of  hot-water  pipes  into  the  Cathedral  at 
all,  by  the  way,  did  not  precede  Dr.  Blore's  advent  by  many 
years.  Before  that  the  ill  winds  of  winter  had  their  way  in 
the  Choir  as  well. 

Jt  work  flourished  in  Dr,  Blore's  timej  so  also  did  games — 
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espedaXtj  cricket.  To  os  in  those  da^B  cricket  -was  the  gome ; 
football  had  not  ;et  reached  that  prominent  position  in  popular 
fflteem  which  it  has  since  attained ;  besides,  were  we  not  oH, 
for  the  time  being  at  anj  rate,  Men  of  Kent,  and  therefore  in 
duty  bound  to  be,  or  to  t^  to  be,  cricketers?  Dr.  Blore  had  the 
advantage  of  his  predecessor  in  this  respect,  being  able  to  take 
active  part  in  the  game  himself  on  occasion.  There  were 
"Maatera'  Matches,"  in  which  he  batted  and  bowled  with 
success ;  and,  moreover,  on  every  match-day  we  got  accustomed 
to  look  for  a  certain  carriage  bearing  him  and  Mrs.  Blore  to 
the  ground.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect 
which  this  display  of  interest  had  both  ou  our  cricket 
itself  and  on  the  general  eeprit  de  corpi  of  the  School  in 
connexion  with  the  game ;  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  bad  form 
to  be  absent  from  the  ground  on  the  more  important  match- 
days. 

What  a  factor  in  our  lives  was  the  Beverley.  I  believe  it  is 
now  usually,  and  more  correctly,  styled  the  St.  Lawrence 
Ground ;  but  "  Beverley "  was  good  enough  for  us  at  this 
unenlightened  period,  aaiA  Beverley  I  am  sure  it  will  always 
remain  in  tiie  minds  of  O.K.S.  of  that  era.  How  at  that  name 
rise  before  our  mind's  eye  the  familiar  forms  of  Qoodhew,  and 
Bass,  and  Collins,  and  "  Bob  Bidley "  (the  poor  daft  fellow 
who  claimed  it  as  his  prerogative  to  ring  the  players  in  to 
lunch).  What  ever  equalled  for  delight  those  *'haif-paat- 
tenners" — won,  so  many  of  them,  by  B.  L.  Ottley  and  later  by 
W.  Wyse,  the  two  most  brilliant  stars  of  that  period — when  we 
fought  the  C.O.S.,  or  St.  Lawrence,  or  0. 1.  Thornton's  XI,  or, 
later,  Dover  College  and  other  schools  ?  There  were  two  bats- 
men whom  we  never  wished  to  see  oat  before  they  had  made 
a  score,  either  for  or  against  as — oar  own  Mr.  Hodgson  and 
"  Charlie  "  Thornton  of  famous  hitting  memory. 

Billy  Goodhew,  who  must  have  flourished  throughout  the 
whole  period,  deserves  a  word  or  two  to  himself.  How  we 
really  loved  him,  with  his  quaint  corkscrew  delivery  and  his 
oft  repeated  cry  of — "  Play  a  bit  more  forrarder,  Sir  1 "  or 
"  Play  a  bit  more  lissomer ! "  as  he  suited  the  action  of  head 
and  foot  to  the  words.  What  a  good  harmless  fellow  he  was, 
with  his  simplicity — not  all  seeming,  I  think, — his  wistful 
allusions  to  "  Duck  and  green  peas "  (to  which  the  XI  once 
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octnalLf  treated  him),  and  his  strangelj  limited  eiock  of 
eocleBioatical  lore.  I  do  not  think  he  could  ever  have  heard  of 
anj  Saint's  da;  until  he  came  to  be  a  servant  of  the  School,  and 
obeerred  that  on  those  occasions  we  always  had  to  attend 
Cathedral.  Aecension  Day  puzzled  the  good  man  to  the  last, 
aud  he  never  got  nearer  to  its  real  name  than  "  St.  Nenshun's 
Day,"  thus  canonizing  for  himself  a  Saint  unknown  in  the 
calendar. 

An  anecdote  connected  with  the  Beverley  and  cricket  some- 
what later  has  been  told  me  as  follows :  "  It  was  a  lovely 
morning,  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  suggestive  of 
cricket  and  a  half-holiday.  It  was,  however,  painfully  obvious 
that  the  Head-master  entertained  no  such  idea.  The  Yirgil 
lesson  dragged  on  its  weary  length,  when  at  last  the  captain 
was  put  on  to  construe.  The  passf^  was  the  celebrated  one 
in  which  .tineas  addresses  his  steed.  The  translator  was 
inspired  by  his  subject,  and  when  he  reached  the  words, 

jB&CE&e  diu,  ree  »i  qua  diu  mortaUbue  ueijuam, 
FustmtM, 

we  felt  that  there  was  something  electric  in  the  air.  The 
pupil's  voice  grew  shaky,  and  a  tear  fell  on  the  Master'a  page 
and — need  it  be  saidP — for  a  happy  summer  afternoon  we 
celebrated  the  memory  of  the  good  horse  Bhoebus  on  the  cricket 
ground." 

In  the  playgrounds  several  improvements  took  place  about 
this  period.  The  Green  Court,  previously  a  bare  and  rather 
unsightly  area,  useless  for  serious  cricket,  had  been  retuifed 
and  made  possible  for  net  practice  several  years  before,  but 
early  in  Dr.  Blore's  reign  came  the  very  important  acquisition 
and  levelling  of  "  Blore's  Piece "  (first  known  as  "  St. 
Stephen's  Piece "),  mainly  due,  we  believe,  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Head-master,  which  made  Cricket  possible.  Hitherto 
Football  only  had  been  played  on  this  ground. 

In  1875  came  the  building  of  the  Alford  Laboratory,  the 
first  addition  which  curtailed  the  space  used  for  stump  cricket 
in  the  Mint  yard. 

Then  followed  the  building  which  has  developed  into  tiie 
Parry  Library,  etc.    This  originally  consisted  of  a  Day-boys* 
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haU  and  two  daasrooniB  alwre  it.  I>r.  Field  eTentu&IIj  altered 
this,  and  by  tlirowing  up  the  roof  made  a  fine  upper  room  for 
the  Library  and  converted  the  Day-boys*  hall  into  two  more 
daasrooms. 

In  September  1879,  the  Junior  Department  was  opened 
under  the  Ber.  B.  G.  Hodgson,  whose  marria^  te  Miss  Latter 
shortly  before  caused  universal  delight.  N'ot  the  least  advan- 
tage of  the  new  Junior  Department  in  the  eyes  of  the  School  was 
the  fact  that  it  secured  the  continuance  of  the  near  presence 
and  warm  sympathy  of  Mr.  Hodgson.  The  importance  of  this, 
especially  in  matters  athletic,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate. 

Later  still  came  the  buHding  of  the  GymnaBimn  and  of  three 
new  fives  courts  in  place  of  the  old  original  one.  Great  as  was 
the  gain  of  having  a  gymnasium  of  our  own,  it  was  imposaible 
not  to  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  old  fives  court,  which, 
being  neither  on  ibe  Eton  nor  the  Bagby  model,  yet  produced 
a  game  entirely  nniqae,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us 
preferable  to  that  of  either. 

The  inauguration  of  the  School  M^^azine  belongs  to  the 
early  eighties  and  is  well  worthy  of  mention.  Of  making 
magazines  there  is  no  end,  and  much  atadyof  them  is  generally 
a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  but  it  may  console  some  ill-used  and 
long-suffering  editor  to  hear  me  say  of  one  magazine,  and  that 
the  Cantuarian,  that  I  have  never  failed  to  read  from  cover  to 
cover  a  single  copy  that  has  ever  reached  me. 

Certain  personalities  which  belong  to  this  period  seem  to 
have  impressed  themselves  on  my  memory,  as  probably  upon 
that  of  others.  Some  were  of  humble  station  enough.  Good- 
hew  has  been  mentioned  in  his  place,  bat  two  others  may  be 
noticed  who  were  connecting-links  between  the  old  and  new 
r^mes.  Tommy  Neaves,  the  bathman,  wae  one,  the  only  one 
of  Dr.  Mitehinson's  servants,  by  the  way,  that  was  retained  by 
Dr.  Blore.  (He  was  said  by  tradition  to  be  "the  strongest 
man  in  Canterbury  except  Harry  Austin,"  wbose  henchman, 
I  believe,  he  afterwards  became.)  Few  who  were  boys  then 
will  forget  his  never-varied  raucous  cry  of  "Now  my  little 
'eroes  I "  as  he  flung  our  towels  to  us  over  the  wooden  partition 
on  bath  nighte.  The  other  is  *'  Mother  "  Obey,  who  kept  the 
tuck  shop  at  the  porter's  lodge,  and  was  generally  attended  by 
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her  tnfcmt  terrible  "Bobby."  Her  name  will  call  up  in  the 
minds  of  many  the  wild  mah  in  the  "ten  minuteB  "  for  buna 
and  pies  which  were  serred  ub  through  the  window,  Mother 
Obey's  recommendations  of  her  wares  being  interspersed  with 
teaifol  allusions  to  Obey's  ill-treatment>  and  peevish  exhorta- 
tions to  Bobby  to  keep  his  "  'ands  off  them  tarts." 

Two  other  names  oocor  to  me  as  having  been  first  heard  on 
tiie  arriral  of  Dr.  Blore— "  Emily  "  of  the  Grange,  everybody's 
friend,  always  the  same,  quiet,  strong,  capable  and  good 
tempered,  and  "Harriet,"  then  of  Hodgson's  Hall  and  now  of 
the  Grange,  also  a  great  favomite  with  us.  Long  may  she 
reign! 

Dr.  Blore's  time  contribnted,  no  doubt,  as  many  heroes 
among  the  boys  themselves  as  any  other,  but  as  of  the  promi- 
nent personages  of  that  era  all,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are,  as  far  as 
I  know,  still  living,  one  may  hardly  praise  them  to  their  faces. 
Yet,  OS  I  write  these  words,  there  comes  into  my  mind  the 
genial  boyish  presence  of  C.  H.  Douton,  once  Captain  of  the 
Eleven,  prominent  member  of  the  Sixth,  and  for  a  short 
time  blaster  in  the  School.  A  few  years  back  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  so  is  now,  alas!  beyond  the 
reach  of  praise  or  blame.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
alluding,  even  so  briefly,  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  single-hearted  of  my  Schoolfellows. 

The  Masters  also  of  that  time  are  mostly  still  with  us;  two 
of  them  are  actually  still  in  the  School.  Two,  however,  have 
passed  away.  All  old  boys  of  the  early  sevoities  will  remember 
one,  Harry  Wright  Bussell,  who  was  Master,  I  think,  ixom 
about  1865  to  1874,  when  he  left  to  take  up  a  chaplaincy  in 
India.  His  frank  homely  character  and  kindly  ways  made  him 
a  great  favourite.  Boys  of  that  time  vrill  remember  the  little 
pedantries  of  pronunciation  on  which  he  rather  prided  himself 
and  which  we  bigger  boys  used  to  mimic,  but  vrithout  malice. 
He  was  a  good  kind  soul  and  a  man  of  chajacter  withal,  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  most. 

The  other  Master  who  claims  the  sad  prerogative  of  mention 
here  is  B.  G.  Gk>rdon.  He  had  indeed  held  a  mastership  for  a 
good  many  years  under  Dr.  Mitchinson,  but  being  of  a  gentle  and 
reserved  disposition,  be  only  gradually  assumed  the  important 
position  which  he  afterwards  came  to  hold  in  the  life  of  the 
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School.  His  very  virtaeB  indeed  caused  him  to  he  too  little  appre- 
ciated among  the  joung  harhariana  of  the  earlier  period.  He 
lacked  tlie  st^nneas  of  fibre  necessary  for  dominating  an  lumilj 
class — ^the  Fourth  Form — and  enforcing  the  necessary  discipline. 
Little  by  little,  however,  he  won  his  way  with  as,  and  some  of 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  later  years  are  for  many  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  associated  with  his  name.  Under  an  undemonstratiTe 
exterior  he  concealed  quick  feelings  and  much  warmth  of 
affection.  He  was  refined,  artistic,  scholarly,  and,  above  all,  a 
gentleman.     Bequieacat  m  pace ! 

Beverting  once  more  to  the  lighter  side  of  School  life,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  tiieatricals. 
I  do  not  mean  the  annual  Thespisai  celebration  in  the  Chapter 
House  on  Speech-day,  but  those  entertainments  of  a  lighter 
kind  which  from  time  to  time  we  got  up,  usually  under  the 
able  tuition  of  Ur.  Mason.  These  I  think  may  be  considered 
a  feature  of  this,  more  than  of  the  earlier  period.  Our  arrange- 
ments at  first  were  of  a  curiously  primitive  character.  The 
tables  in  the  hall,  pushed  to  one  end,  formed  the  stage,  with 
some  sort  of  arrangement  of  borrowed  curtain  in  front.  Later 
we  had  a  wonderful  green  baize  curtain  invented  by  Mr.  Mason, 
stretching  right  across,  the  central  portion  of  which  drew  up 
by  some  ingenious  mechanism  into  the  roof.  I  remember  an 
impassioned  speech  made  during  "Preparation"  by  a  certain 
monitor  much  interested  in  the  question,  after  which  subscrip- 
tions poured  in,  and  the  said  curtain,  witii  other  accessories, 
was  purchased  as  the  result.  Here,  without  much  scenery  to 
help  us,  we  enacted  farces  such  as  "My  Turn  Next,"  "No.  1 
round  the  Comer,"  and  "  The  Goose  with  the  Gx)lden  Eggs." 
There  was  no  great  art  perhaps,  but  plenty  of  good  humour 
and  fun,  and  the  Precincts'  families  and  other  friends  nsed  to 
assemble  to  see  it.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  per- 
formers ever  became  a  professional  star,  hut  I  remember 
connected  with  that  early  period  a  few  names,  such  as  D. 
Jones,  C.  and  A.  Woodmff,  Gt.  H.  Cobb,  and  A.  Qeidt. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1880  I  remember  some  five  of  us, 
under  Mr.  Gordon's  tuition,  acted  the  burlesque  "  Iphigenia," 
which  had  been  acted  before  in  the  Hall  in  1669  under  Clifton 
Collins.  Though  not  so  successful,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the  other 
theatricals  coached  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  past-master  in  the  art,  yet 
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I  think  the  performance,  being  of   an    nnnfioal  cbiuiicter, 
attracted  more  attention.    The  caste  was  a«  follows : — 


XHana       . 

.    Q.  T.  Dbtitit. 

.   w.  a.  GiTis. 

Mmtlmt 

.    A.  M.  BE^tmoBT. 

Oalm    . 

.    D.Ioio. 

IfUsmi.        .       . 

.    ■W.O.iioati. 

The  perfonnance  drew  forth  a  poetical  criticiBm  from  one 
of  the  MiBses  Payne  Smith,  the  first  verse  of  which  ran 
thns: — 

O  Iphigenio,  we  greatly  admire 

Tour  cUuioal  dreti  and  yoor  lady-like  stride  { 
Your  nnging  ii  chamuDg,  your  cimei  alarming, 
Long  time  in  onr  memory  both  will  abide. 

The  "  cnrae,"  addressed  to  Chalcas,  which  called  forth  this 
eulogy,  is  happy  and  witty  in  the  extreme ;  I  should  like  to 
quote  it  in  ext«nto,  bnt  limits  of  space  forbid. 

Y&rj  happy  times  were  those  rehearsals,  whether  for  such 
theatricals,  or  for  Speech-day  on  long^  summer  evenings  in  the 
Chapter  House,  or  for  concerts  in  Mrs.  Blore's  drawing-room. 
How  we  revelled,  in  the  latter  case,  in  "  Old  Daddy  Longl^s," 
and  with  what  confidence,  bred  of  long  familiarity,  we  gave 
Bishop  Mitchinson's  carol,  "  The  Winter  Night."  B.  H.  Latter 
should  be  remembered  here  as  a  tower  of  strengiih  in  those 
days.  What  a  debt  we  owe  to  those  happy  hours  spent  in  the 
house  of  our  Head-master,  whether  we  were  invited  there  in 
twos  or  threes  to  dinner,  or  came  for  musical  practice  or  what 
not.  Unoonsciously  we  were  imbibing  high  ideals  of  Christian 
family  life,  of  true  courtesy,  of  refined  taste,  of  healthy  church- 
manship. 

And  now  my  limit  of  space  is  reached.    I  hope  that  I  have 

not  bored  my  readers  with  tiie  garrulity  of  age.    The  elders 

among  them  will  perhaps  onderstend  my  prolixity  and  need  no 

apology ;  to  those  of  the  younger  generation  I  will  only  say : 

"  Fonan  et  hteo  oUm  meminiue  juvabit." 

[KoTB. — My  thanks  are  warmly  offered  to  all  who  hare 
helped  by  sending  any  reminiscences,  especially  to  Melville 
Scott,  a  H.  Latter>  W.  O.  Gates,  and  B.  Blaxlond.] 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

€1)t  l^rljool  vaCatr  Sr*  ^Qi* 

Bt  ths  Ear.  H.  P.  H.  AnsTSir,  M.A.  (O.K.S.  1891—1896). 
Ikpbesbiohs  akd  KsHiinecEircES  becobdsd  A£Tbb  an  uttebtix 

or   TEN   TEASS. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  hj  the  Editors  of  this  Toluine  to  contribute 
some  reminiscences  of  the  School  in  Dr.  Field's  time.  This 
might  seem  an  easy  task  for  an  old  boj  of  that  period,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  find  that  some  difScult;  arises  owing  to  the 
considerable  space  of  time  over  which  I  look  back,  as  it  were, 
towards  the  fast  fading  outlines  of  my  Bchool  days.  At  such 
a  distance  the  keenest  perceptions  are  sore  to  be  at  fault.  What 
then  of  the  perceptions  of  one  who  is  more  than  a  little 
conscious  of  a  naturally  defective  vision  ?  From  this,  one  may 
easily  err,  however  great  one's  zeal  and  however  good  one's 
intentions.  The  attempt,  however,  shall  be  made,  and  if  the 
result  seems  unsatasfactorj  to  some  readers  blest  with  a  clearer 
power  of  retrospection,  they  must  understand  that  it  is  the 
power  that  is  wanting  and  not  the  will  to  do  justice  to  the 
past. 

To  b^n,  then,  with  my  earliest  impressions,  which  are 
concerned  mostly  with  the  heroes  of  the  time  just  preceding  my 
arrival.  Every  new  boy  on  coming  to  a  school  finds  himself 
supplied,  directly  or  incUrectly,  with  a  strange  medley  of  history 
and  legend.  This  material  he  is  unable  to  sift  or  verify  even  if 
he  should  wish  to  do  so,  and  it  serves  aa  a  sort  of  background 
to  his  conception  of  school  life. 

The  School  in  1891  provided  the  new  boy  with  certain 
prominent  names  and  certain  well-known  stories.  The  O.K.S. 
most  talked  of  then  was  J.  H.  Smith,  To  the  Lower  School 
authorities — and  they  were  many  and  of  recognized  standing — 
he  was  the  heat  monitor  that  had  ever  been.    Of  course  he  was 
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considered  clerer — that  went  Trithout  saTing — ^for  had  he  not 
been  top  of  the  School?  But  his  great  influence  did  not 
depend  on  that.  It  was  his  zeal  for  the  good  name  of  the 
School,  tiie  high  standard  of  monitorial  duty  whidi  he  set  up, 
and  hia  kindness  towards  the  smaller  bojs,  that  were  talked 
about  and  pmised  so  ungrudgingly ,  So>  when  he  reappeared 
at  the  end  of  term  for  the  O.E.S.  match,  or  to  play  for  the 
"  Pils,"  many  a  Lower  School  boy  whoee  seat  happened  to  be 
in  the  line  from  the  door  to  the  Masters'  table  in  Hall,  would 
half  nerrously  hope  that  the  great  J.  H.  might  perhaps  actually 
speak  to  him  a5  he  passed  !  He  certainly  had  left  behind  Mm 
the  kind  of  tradition  that  goes  a  long  way  towards  maintaining 
a  good  tone  and  a  healthy  atmosphere.  His  conduct  was 
practically  the  standard  by  which  the  monitors,  and  the  Tipper 
School  generally,  were  in  my  time  jutted. 

At  "  cocoa  studies  "  again  during  the  Football  term,  when 
the  chances  of  the  XV.  were  the  all  engrossing  topic.  Latter 
was  the  hero ;  if  only  we  had  a  "  three-quarter  "  like  him,  the 
Sutton  Valence  match  would  be  safe  1  In  those  days  the 
Sutton  Valence  match  was  the  great  match,  and  for  abont 
thirteen  years,  if  I  remember  right,  splendid  games  were 
played. 

Tradition,  however,  was  not  concerned  alone  with  the  doings 
of  O.K.S.  The  doughty  deeds  of  Lower  School  heroes  found 
eager  Listeners  too.  There  was  the  spirited  pursuit  round  the 
table  in  a  certain  master's  room,  which  one  of  these  delighted 
to  tell  of ;  of  his  eventnal  escape  nntoncbed,  his  temporary 
abstraction  of  the  Black  Book,  and  of  the  song  of  victory  over 
bis  enemy  which  he  chanted  piece-meal  out  of  all  the  different 
windows  that  he  could  reach. 

Such  were  the  traditions — ^bad  or  good,  tririal  or  important — 
under  whose  influence  a  new  boy  of  this  period  found  himself, 
and  I  am  happy  to  beUeTe  that  the  good  ones  were  by  far 
preponderant. 

The  condition  and  tone  of  a  school,  while  they  ultimately 
express  themselves  in  the  characters  of  the  boys,  must  be  very 
strongly  influenced  by  the  personality  of  the  Head-master^ 
especially  if  that  personality  is  in  some  sense  recognized  by 
the  boys  as  interesting,  and  felt  to  be  dominating.  The  new 
boy  timidly  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  outer  study  of  the 
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Head-master  did  not  quite  faiow  what  to  expect,  and  was 
perhaps  agreeably  aorprised  when  he  found  what,  if  somewhat 
grufBy  expressed,  he  recognized  as  distinctly  encouraging.  The 
delinquent,  &cing  the  Head-master  after  punishment,  could 
not  fail  to  feel  that  it  had  been  administered  with  a  just  yet 
pained  indignation  that  was  infinitely  telling,  and  he  would  go 
back  to  his  work  and  his  life  in  the  School  conscious  of  having 
done  more  than  making  a  fool  of  himself,  feeling  rather  that 
folly  and  wrongdoing,  if  they  affected  the  Head-mast«r  so  much, 
must  be  matters  of  greater  import  than  he  had  imagined,  things 
the  effect  of  which  might  reach  others  besides  himself  and 
bring  discredit  on  the  School. 

The  honour  of  the  School  was  made  much  of  at  this  period. 
The  senior  boys  were  giren  the  credit  of  desiring  to  uphold  it,  ' 
and  were  trusted  and  expected  to  act  always  with  a  view  to  its 
maintenance.  Higher  np  still,  the  monitors  were  given  con- 
sidenible  opportunities  of  exercising  authority  in  much  of  the 
School  management,  '*  Preparation  "  was  taken  by  each  of 
them  in  turn  and  taken  well.  The  dormitories  were  under  their 
charge,  and  the  very  fact  tiiat  the  Head-master  always,  I  think, 
visited  the  dormitories  in  his  boots  showed  them  that  such 
visits  were  merdy  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  the  real  teBponsi- 
bility  lay  with  the  monitors.  The  management  of  the  house 
studies,  the  games,  and  certain  of  the  roll-calls  were  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  monitors,  who  were  looked  ap  to  and  obeyed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Masters,  no  doubt,  were  persons  of  greater 
dignity,  on  a  higher  plane  of  being,  but  what  was  the  good  of 
trying  to  blarney  or  hoodwink  a  monitor  who  lived  right 
amongst  us  and  who  knew  us  so  much  more  thoroughly  than 
even  the  friendliest  of  masters?  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
this  efficiency  among  the  monitors  was  peculiar  only  to  I>r, 
Field's  time.  I  know  irom  what  I  have  heard  that  it  hod  been 
a  marked  characteristic  of  tiie  School  since,  at  least,  the  days  of 
Dr.  Mitchinson.  I  only  wish  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
no  less  characteristic  of  the  period  of  which  I  write. 

In  thus  laying  stress  upon  the  influence  of  monitors  and  on 
the  high  position  which  they  occupied,  I  must  not  be  thought 
to  imply  that  the  masters  were  relegated  to  the  background  of 
School  life.  No  record  of  the  School  under  Dr.  Field  would  be 
in  any  sense  accurate  which  failed  to  notice  at  least  the  general 
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influence  exercued  by  the  masters.  Their  personaJitieB  found 
expression  in  tiieir  seTeml  class-rooms,  each  of  which  pofisessed 
its  own  atmosphere  and  effect  on  character.  There  was  the 
quiet,  steady-going,  dryly  humorooa  class-room,  whose  occupanta 
were  led  to  regard  themselves  as  superior  to  youthful  follies, 
and  were  treated,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  int«lligently 
interested  persons.  There  was  the  class-room  of  law  and 
order,  to  whose  occupants  discipline  was  an  ever  present 
rea.lity.  I  remember  still  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  committed 
to  memory  by  some  happy-go-lucky  new  comer  to  that  sanctum : 
"My  class-room  is  a  sacred  place,  deroted  to  the  study  of 
learning  and  the  improvement  of  manners."  Here  memory  of 
the  words  fails  me,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  effect  of  the  lesson 
was  permanent.  There  was  also  the  class-room  permeated  by 
the  influence  of  friendliness,  a  dass-room  whose  occupants  had 
first  to  learn  that  friendliness  was  not  here  synonymous  with 
laxity,  but  was  backed  by  a  wholesome  vigour.  One  more 
clasB-room  shall  be  mentioned ;  most  genial  of  all,  it  possessed 
an  influence  which  was  destined  to  make  itself  powerfully  felt 
in  the  case  of  a  certain  occupant,  whose  bodily  stature  was 
more  remairkable  than  bis  mental  capacity. 

The  influence  of  masters  had  been  greatly  increased  in 
Dr.  Field's  time  by  the  division  of  the  School  into  "  Tutor  Seta." 
This  division,  which  to  outward  seeming  affected  merely  certain 
games  and  hoars  of  work,  really  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  masters  by  bringing  them,  as  tutors,  into 
touch  with  many  boys  whom  otherwise  they  might  hardly  ever 
have  come  across,  and  of  establishing  a  new  mutual  relation- 
ship.  The  tutor  became  officially  the  master  most  accessible  to 
the  boys  of  his  own  set,  and  the  change  was  much  appreciated. 
There  were  other  points  of  excellence  in  this  system.  The 
lazy  Lower  School  boy  found  the  industrious  "  Sixth  Form-er  " 
working  hard  in  "  preparation,"  and  the  example  could  not  have 
been  altogether  without  effect.  The  "  Tutor  Set "  cricket  and 
football  teams  again  gave  many  a  youngster  a  new  keenness  and 
interest  in  games,  for  long  before  he  could  hope  himself  to 
play  in  School  teams  he  got  the  chance  of  playing  for  his 
Tutor  Set  side  by  side  with  some  who  were  in  those  teams. 

One  very  important  change  must  also  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  Dr.  Field,  for  it  was  made  in  1886.     It  had  become 
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established  before  T  arrived  on  the  scene  and  I  therefore  took 
it  for  granted  with  the  rest,  but  as  I  look  back  it  seems  to 
deserve  special  mention  in  connexion  with  this  period,  as  bein^ 
of  the  gravest  importance  and  serving  to  bind  the  School  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  Cathedral.  I  mean  the  institation  of 
the  Spedal  School  Service  in  the  south-eaat  transept. 

Hitherto  the  boys  had  always  to  attend  the  Cathedral 
Service  on  Sundays  both  id  the  morning  imd  the  t^temoon ; 
from  1886  onwards  the  Dean  and  Chapter  excused  their  attend- 
ance at  the  ordinary  3  p.ii.  choir  service,  and  the  School 
henceforward  was  permitted  to  use  the  transept  as  its  own 
Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons  at  5  o'clock. 

I  need  hardly  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  change, 
in  connexion  with  which  there  arose  another  new  custom  at 
the  same  time,  namely,  the  Service  for  the  admission  of  King's 
Scholars,  which  came  to  be  held  in  the  transept  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  term.  Aa  all  know  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  School  since  the  above  date,  the  Head-master,  at  the 
end  of  a  shortened  form  of  Evensong,  presents  in  turn  the 
three  grades  of  Scholars  elect  to  the  Dean,  who  prononnceB 
over  them  a  stately  Latin  formula  of  admisEdon.  This  service 
u,  as  I  can  testify,  a  very  impressive  one,  and  the  whole 
ceremony,  with  its  solemn  and  beautiful  Burroondings  and  its 
implied  consecration  of  School  work,  cannot  be  without  effect 
upon  the  moat  careless  of  those  who  witness  or  take  part 
in  it. 

Bnt  though  the  Cathedral  was  regarded  by  most  of  us  with 
respect  and  awe,  there  were  among  us  a  few  bold  bad  spirits  to 
whom  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  bravado. 
For  most  boys  the  mystery  of  the  forbidden  has  a  fo«cination, 
BometimeB  an  overpowering  one.  It  hod  for  a  certain  pair 
whom  I  can  recall,  who  were  remarkable  for  a  strongly 
developed  taste  for  mechanics  combiaed  with  some  fondness 
for  antiquarian  research.  To  them  the  Cathedral  doors  opened 
as  by  magic ;  but  as  their  exploration  was  carried  on  without 
permission  and  at "  irregular  "  hooxs,  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  risky  pursuit.  Found  by  one  of  the  Cathedral  workmen 
sitting  aataide  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral  close  to  Bell  Harry 
Tower,  they  were  haled  into  the  presence  of  the  Dean, 
Dr.  Payne-Smith,  whose  good  nature,  however,  let  them  off 
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rather  eaaily  with  the  characteristic  rebuke — *'  You're  very 
naughty  boys  I " 

In  addition  to  the  marked  Buccess  of  tiie  cricket  team  (and, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  the  football  XY.  as  well),  which  waa  due 
in  great  measure,  I  think,  to  the  division  of  the  School  into 
Tutor  Sets,  there  was  noticeable  an  increased  keenness  in 
sports  in  other  directionB.  This  was  manifested,  for  instance, 
on  the  river.  There  had  always  been  a  certain  amount  of 
casual  rowing,  chiefly  nnder  the  pata-onage  of  Hr.  Hodgson, 
which  went  on  below  Fordwich.  Dr.  Field,  himself  a  pow^-ful 
oarsman,  first  introdnced  rowing  on  the  part  of  the  river 
between  Canterbury  and  Sturry,  He  provided  a  four,  a  pair, 
and  a  dinghy,  and  presently  built  a  boat-house  in  the  mill 
pool  at  Barton  Mill.  These  were  at  first  used  only  by  the 
masters,  but  later  on  boys  were  allowed  to  row  on  payment  of 
a  subscription.  Somewhere  about  1893  Mr.  Bitchie,  and  occa^ 
sionally  other  masters,  began  a  system  of  serious  coaching. 
About  1895  some  more  boats  were  added  to  the  fleet,  and  races 
were  instituted.  The  narrowneBS  of  the  river  prevented  rowing 
abreast,  so  that  time  races  over  measured  distances  were  the 
only  ones  possible.  The  boat-club  numbered,  I  think,  about 
thirty  membeiv.  The  difficulties,  natural  and  otherwise,  were 
great  in  the  first  part  of  the  course.  There  were  shaUowB, 
rapids,  and  an  awkward  bridge,  and  moreover  the  hand  of 
m&n  was  against  us,  for  the  members  of  the  Angling  Associa- 
tion, who  eyed  our  proceedings  with  no  great  favour,  in  some 
shallow  places  had  the  bottom  staked.  This  was  doubtless  for 
purposes  connected  solely  with  angling,  but  it  was  bad  for  the 
boats.  From  the  Sewage-farm  bridge  to  Sturry  there  was  a 
fairly  good  course  but  a  bad  smell.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
of  fun  was  got  out  of  the  rowing,  and  a  certfun  number  of 
boys  got  some  notion  of  watermanship. 

In  the  gymnasium,  t^ain,  the  somewhat  apathetic  atmo- 
sphere which  had  preriously  pervaded  it  began  to  be  dispelled, 
and  on  two  occasions  pairs  were  sent  up  to  take  part  in  the 
Public  Schools'  Competition  at  Alderghot.  Boxing  was  also 
keenly  taken  up;  but  the  School  never  knew  until  too  late 
what  a  splendid  boxer  it  had  posseased  in  the  person  of  S.  W, 
Fears,  who,  the  year  after  he  left  School,  was  first  string  for 
Oxford  against  Cambridge,  and  always  won  easily. 
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One  less  important  cliange  belonging  to  Dr.  Field's  time 
perhaps  deserrea  mention,  for  all  datea  bj«  more  or  less  inte- 
resting in  a  School  History.  Until  he  came  there  had  been  no 
r^ulation  as  to  dress,  eren  on  Siindaja,  but  to  this  period 
belongs  the  first  compulsory  wearing  of  the  School  straw  hat, 
and  of  tall  hats  for  Church, 

And  now,  as  I  draw  near  the  end  of  my  task,  I  begin  to 
realize  what  a  rough  collection  of  notes  this  chapter  is.  I 
fear  in  particular  that  too  little  will  seem  to  have  been  said 
of  the  way  in  which  the  influences  of  the  School  were  all  the 
while  shaping  our  attitude  towards  the  deeper  questions  of 
Life,  of  which  a  boy  as  he  grows  up  begins  to  have  glimpses 
now  and  then.  It  is  the  privilege  of  our  old  School  to  have 
ever  before  it  a  sermon  in  stone  more  impressiye  perhaps  than 
all  the  sermons  ever  committed  to  paper.  There  stood  the 
Cathedral,  an  imperishable  record  in  itself  of  human  life  as 
expressed  in  history,  suggesting  at  once  the  great  problem  of 
human  destiny  and  reminding  us  of  its  solution  in  courage, 
high  hopes,  and  saintly  lives.  And  if  inteUigence  was  deficient 
in  some,  or  the  will  to  face  l^e  problem,  there  was  always  at 
hand  to  help  va  the  stimulus  of  the  Head-master's  own  keen 
and  powerful  intellect,  his  appreciation  of  anything  like 
originality  or  independent  tiionght,  his  faculty — as  displayed, 
for  instance,  at  Confirmation  classes — of  arousing  interest  in 
deeper  questions,  not  only  among  the  few  more  seriously 
minded,  but  also  among  the  general  run  of  avera^  boys,  his 
sympathy  moreover,  and  his  obvious  and  inf ectious  eamestnesa. 
All  these  causes  in  combination  had,  I  venture  to  think,  the 
effect  of  producing  an  interesting  and  appreciative  type  of 
character,  a  generation  of  young  men  inspired  by  high  ideals, 
who  would  always  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  Alma  Mater 
that  nourished  them  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Christ  at  Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

€ht  Wiins*i  l^cbool  tmtrer  tbt  prMtnt  ^t&t^xaiasttt, 

DuBiNO  the  last  twenty  jean  the  most  radical  refonuB  lubve 
been  made  in  educational  theory  and  method.  Many  causes 
have  contributed  to  this.  The  Sturm  and  Drimg  of  the  modem 
Bjstem  of  competitive  examinationfl,  the  increased  facilities  for 
the  hoy  from  the  elementary  school  to  win  Mb  way  up  the 
'*  edacational  ladder,"  the  critical  spirit  in  which  parents  now 
approach  the  question  of  the  moat  suitable  school  for  their 
sons — all  these  and  many  others  might  be  cited  as  reasons  for 
the  fitct  that  the  educational  problem  has  now  become  the 
bnruing  question  of  the  day.  The  old  systems  and  the  old 
methods  have  had  to  undergo  the  most  severe  examination, 
and  development  has  taken  place  in  many  directiouB.  There 
are  changes  in  the  method  adopted  (for  the  development  of 
the  heuristic  system  conatitates  a  real  step  forward) ;  new 
subjects  have  been  added  to  the  corricnlam;  there  are  changes 
in  the  teeatment  of  subjects  which  have  long  been  in  the 
syllabus  (and  this  is  especially  marked  by  the  adoption  in 
most  schools  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  in  1903) ;  there  is  an  improvement  in  reference  to 
the  training  of  teachers.  To  a  large  extent,  however,  these 
are  all  results  of  one  cause.  Everywhere  the  tendency  has 
been  to  remodel  the  system  in  favour  of  more  practical 
methods,  and  to  substitute  for  the  old  classical  education 
one  that  is  better  calculated  to  prepare  boys  for  the  stm^le 
of  everyday  life.  That  parents  shoold  take  careful  interest 
in  the  education  of  their  children  is,  of  course,  of  the 
very  highest  advanta^;  but  it  is  at  least  open  to  question 
whether  the  substitutLon  of  "  practical "  subjects  for  the  old 
classics!  education  is  all  net  gain.     Parents  are  still  apt  to 
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confuse  "  education  "  with  "  schooling,"  and  to  think  tiiat  by 
the  pnnctoal  payment  of  the  school-fees  they  can  shelve  aU  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Moreover, 
there  are  comparatively  feir  who  realize  that,  after  all,  the 
informatioQ  that  he  acquires  is  but  a  sniall  part  of  the  benefit 
that  a  boy  gains  from  his  school.  The  "  tone  "  of  a  Bchool  ia 
of  far  more  importance  than  its  curriculum.  To  very  few 
indeed  will  any  attainments  that  they  acquire  at  school,  except 
the  merest  elements,  be  ever  directly  remunerative ;  and  the 
only  part  of  what  we  learnt  at  school  that  most  of  us  require 
for  earning  our  daily  bread  is  comprised  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  tjie  "three  B's."  What  is  of  importance  is  the 
mould  and  not  the  matter,  and  a  school  curriculum  should  be 
framed  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  overload  the  pupil's  brain 
with  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  fragments  of  information,  but 
rather  to  enable  him  to  think  aright,  and  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  the  intellect  and  the  powers  that  Qod  has 
given  him. 

But,  whatever  the  true  view  may  be  as  to  this  thorny 
question,  no  head-master  in  the  present  day  can  afford  to  run 
counter  to  the  trend  of  popular  thought.  The  King's  School 
is  now,  as  it  has  always  been,  essentially  a  *'  classicf^  "  school, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  tradition  of  the  School  lies  on  this 
side.  Moreover,  the  sympathies  of  the  new  Head-master  lay, 
naturally,  in  the  same  direction.  Mr.  Galpin  was  and  is  a 
student  and  scholar  of  the  dassics,  bat  he  soon  showed  that  he 
could  subordinate  his  personal  sympathies  to  present-day 
requirements,  with  the  result  that  he  has  raised  the  School  to 
a  standard  which  it  has  never  reached  before,  at  the  very  time 
when  a  narrowei^miuded  man  might  have  failed  even  to  main- 
tain the  numbers  of  the  School. 

Mr.  Oalpin  has  had  a  strikingly  successfnl  career.  Bom  at 
Dorchester,  he  was,  as  befita  a  Dorsetshire  man,  educated 
first  at  Dorchester  Grammar  School,  and  then  at  Sherborne. 
Dorchester  School  is  an  old  Elizabethan  foundation,  and  the 
King's  School,  Sherborne,  with  all  its  wonderful  associations 
with  the  abbey,  with  all  its  memories  of  a  glorious  past,  with 
all  the  fascination  and  charm  of  its  grey,  old,  conventual 
buildings,  has  much  that  is  in  common  with  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury.    No  one  could  spend  the  years  of  boyhood— the 
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moBt  impreB8ional)le  years  of  life — in  iiuTOauclingB  sach  oa 
these  without  gaining  something  of  the  refining  influences, 
without  learning  something  of  the  romantic  sentiment 
preached  b;  these  "  sermons  in  stones."  When  he  first 
entered  Sherborne  aa  a  rery  young  boy  in  Janoary  1872,  the 
school  was  under  the  head-mastership  of  Dr.  Harper — a  most 
capable  man  of  strongly-marked  personality,  who  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Head-masters'  Conference.  At  Sherborne 
Arthur  Qalpin  won  most  of  the  open  prizes  which  the  school 
had  to  offer,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  school  life  he 
shared  with  keen  zeal  and  real  enthusiasm.  For  three  years 
(1877-8-9)  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rugby  XV.  For  two  years 
he  was  Captun  of  his  House.  In  the  first  "  speeches  "  ever 
held  at  Sherborne  he  was  chosen  to  enact  the  leading  rdle  in 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice.*'  As  a  member  of  the  school  choir, 
as  a  prefect  for  several  years,  as  editor  of  the  Shirbumian, 
he  did  most  valuable  work ;  and  with  it  all  he  found  time  to 
give  play  to  his  natural  love  of  the  country  and  country  life, 
and  to  the  study  of  archeology  and  architecture,  for  both 
of  which  such  wonderful  opportunitieB  are  offered  by  the 
delightful  old-world  Dorsetshire  town.  In  1879  Dr.  Harper 
resigned  his  head-nLastership,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Mallet  Young,  of  Harrow,  and  the  open  Bcholarship  which 
Mr.  Galpin  won  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  that  year  was 
the  first  of  the  many  scholarship  aucceases  to  be  won  by  the 
school  daring  Dr.  Yonng's  tenure  of  office. 

At  Oxford  Mr.  Qalpin  attained  high  distinction  in  one 
pastime  which  in  these  days  of  ardent  militarism  is  rightly 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance,  for  in  the  years  1882 
and  188S  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Shooting  VIII,  which 
competed  with  success  against  Cambridge  at  Wimbledon.  In 
the  social  life  of  his  College  and  of  his  University  he  took  the 
keenest  Lnteresb.  He  was  a  'cellist  of  the  Oxford  University 
Musical  Union,  and  for  some  years  he  had  the  charge  of  the 
Chapel  Music  at  Trinity,  while  he  also  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  arrangements  for  the  Trinity  Snmmer  Concert  in 
Eights  week,  in  connection  with  which  he  came  into  contact  with 
Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  Dr.  Varley  Boberts  of  Magdalen.  Last, 
bat  by  no  means  least,  from  the  point  of  view  of  bis  classical 
work,  he  was  very  successful  in  the  schools.  In  1880,  at  the  end 
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of  hii  fint  year,  he  olitained  a  First  Glaas  in  Classical  Modera^ 
UooB,  and  in  1883  he  took  also  a  First  Class  in  the  if'inal 
Classical  achool  of  "  Literte  Humaniores."  Before  the  result 
which  showed  his  snccess  had  been  announced,  he  received  an 
offer  to  accompany  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  new  Viceroy 
of  Canada,  as  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  and  Asaiatant  Private 
Secretary.  After  eighteen  montha  at  Ottawa  in  the  Yice- 
regal  Court,  daring  which  time  he  saw  mnch  of  Canadian  and 
American  life,  Mr.  Ghilpin  returned  to  England  and  to  Oxford, 
and  in  September  1886  he  was  appointed  to  a  Classical  Lectnre- 
ahip  at  Trinity,  where  it  ia  interesting  to  note  that  his  collabo- 
rator was  A.  T.  QmUer-Couch,  now  better  known  ao  "  Q."  At 
Oxford  he  remained  for  a  year,  working  as  a  Classical  Lecturer 
for  Honour  Mods.,  and  in  the  summer  of  1887  he  was 
appointed  by  Canon  Bell  to  a  Mastership  at  Marlborough 
College.  Here  he  had  an  opportunity  to  give  scope  to  his 
ezceptionidly  wide  range  of  interests,  and  he  participated 
keenly  in  the  rarions  forms  of  school  life.  In  tiie  summer 
term  of  1898  he  was  appointed  to  the  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  Houses,  and  in  his  new  duties  he  was  completely 
Bucceasful. 

In  every  way  the  experience  which  Mr.  Galpin  gained  from 
the  uovitiato  which  he  served  at  Marlborough  was  to  be  of 
value  when  he  came  to  Canterbury.  There  is  much  that  is 
similar  in  the  two  schools.  At  M^rlboroxigh  he  had  already 
witnessed  the  development  of  a  school,  once  almost  entirely 
classical,  into  one  which  was  gaining  University  anccesses  in 
History,  Science,  and  Mathematics.  Consequently  when  he 
came  to  Canterbury  he  recognized  that,  auccesaful  as  the 
School  had  been  in  the  past,  the  time  was  now  ripe  for  the 
introduction  of  certain  reforms,  the  necessity  for  which  had 
long  been  foreseen  by  his  predecessors.  Li  making  these 
chtmges  Mr.  Oalpin  was  careful  to  maintain  the  via  media.  He 
did  not  create  any  definite  "modem  side,"  and,  with  the  experi- 
ence of  other  schools  before  us,  we  may  be  thankfid  for  this,  for 
a  "modem  aide"  appears  frequently  to  have  a  tendency  to 
become  a  resting-place  for  the  failures  of  the  classical  side.  In 
his  second  term  he  created  the  Army  and  Engineering  Class, 
thus  systematizing  the  rather  casual  method  of  preparation 
which  had  before  been  in  vogue>  and  he  showed  his  sympathy 
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with  the  modem  morement  hj  at  once  Bnggestiiig  the  addition 
of  a  paper  on  Higher  MatbematicB  to  the  sjllahus  for  the 
scholarships,  so  as  to  give  opportunitj  to  boys  of  mathematical 
tastes.  Tiaa  has  ensured  in  recent  years  a  stead;  supply  of 
mathematical  scholars,  and  a  great  appreciation  of  the  standard 
of  maOiematicB  in  tiie  School.  In  many  other  ways,  while 
IH^serring  the  classics  as  the  central  point  of  the  School  system, 
Mr.  GMpin  has  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  those  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  other  subjects,  and  the  complete  eucceas  of 
this  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  one  week,  at  the 
end  of  1907,  the  School  gained  four  Sntrance  Scholarships 
or  Exhibitions  at  the  Universities  in  such  various  Bubjects  as 
OlaasicSj  Mathematics,  Modem  History,  and  Natural  Science. 
Mr.  Galpin  has  shown  that,  although  a  classical  scholar  him- 
self, he  is  no  bigot,  and  that  he  is  sufficiently  broad-minded 
to  encourage  expansion  to  take  place  in  other  and  more 
modern  directions. 

When,  in  January  1897,  he  came  to  undei-take  his  uew 
duties,  he  found  that  the  total  number  of  boys  at  the  School 
was  143,  of  whom  65  were  boarders,  43  day-boys,  and  35 
members  of  the  Junior  School.  It  is  always  a  matter  of  some 
doubt  what  the  ideal  number  of  boys  in  a  school  should  be. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  if  tbe  numbers  be  very  small,  there  is 
greater  opportunity  for  individual  attentaou,  yet  there  are 
obvious  disadvantages,  as,  e-j^.,  the  loss  of  tlie  stimulus  of 
competition.  Moreover,  an  increased  number  of  boys  necessi- 
tates an  augmented  staff  of  masters,  and  thus  an  opportunity 
is  created  for  the  specialization  which  the  requirements  of  the 
University  demand.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  large  school 
it  sometunes  happens  that  the  ideal  of  corporate  life  is  weakened, 
and  the  place  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  School  is  taken 
by  the  House.  Further,  the  improved  facilities  for  travelling 
have  now  made  it  possible  for  us  to  draw  upon  a  much  wider 
area  for  our  boys,  and  indeed  this  has  been  most  noticeable  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Although  the  King's  School  still  holds 
pride  of  place  as  especially  the  pnbUc  school  of  East  Kent,  we 
now  receive  boys  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  while  quite  a  lai^ 
percentage  ore  the  sons  of  Englishmen  resident  abroad. 
Mr.  Galpin  made  it  his  definite  aim  that  the  numbers  should 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  250,  and  that  the  relative 
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propotidona  shoald  be  ISS  boarders  to  SS  day-boys.  He  very 
soon  realized  this  ideal,  for  as  early  as  Uay,  1903,  there  were 
247  boys  receiving  their  education  at  the  School,  and  since  that 
time  the  numbers  have  always  been  within  ten  of  this.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  also  that  while  the  number  of  the  boarders 
has  so  greatly  increased,  the  nomber  of  day-boya  also  marks  a 
small  augmentation.  At  present  there  is  accommodation 
witiiin  the  Tarious  Boarding-Houses  for  a  total  of  196  boys, 
and  it  is  a  rare  event  for  more  than  one  bed  to  be  unoccupied. 
The  increase  in  the  numbers  is  in  itself  a  matter  for  congratu- 
lation, but  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  decade.  ImproTements  and  reforms  have  been 
mode  in  all  directions.  In  the  intellectaal  work  of  the  School, 
while  the  same  high  standard  has  been  maintained  for  classics, 
tiiere  has  been  created  greater  opportunity  of  specialization  and 
the  curriculum  has  been  widened  to  aatiefy  the  increasing 
denuinds  of  modem  times.  The  same  Improvement  may  be 
traced  in  the  games  and  sporta  of  the  School,  eapedally  perhapa 
in  the  opportunities  given  to  all  boys  to  get  ample  doily 
exercise.  In  many  other  vrays  changes  have  been  made,  but 
they  have  been  introduced  gradually  and  tentatively,  and  to 
one  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  i«>st,  lives  in  the  improved 
circumstances  of  the  present,  it  ia  a  difficult  taak  to  know  where 
to  begin  in  attempting  to  describe  the  various  changes.  One 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

The  alterations  which  would  be  most  obvious  to  those 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  things  before  Mr,  Galpin's 
appointment,  would  be  the  improved  accommodation  for  the 
boys  and  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  beautify 
and  adorn  the  existing  School  buildings.  At  the  beginning  of 
1898  the  Head-master  put  forward  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  decoration  of  the  schoolroom  as  a  memorial  to  the 
excellent  work  of  his  four  last  predecessors.  The  necessary 
sum  (£400)  was  raised  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  work 
was  at  once  put  in  hand.  The  walls  were  panelled  in  oak  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  surmounted  by  an  embattled  moulding 
of  15'^-centnry  character,  and  with  further  ornamentation  over 
the  fire-place  and  above  the  Head-master's  desk.  The  wood- 
work over  the  fire-place  is  divided  into  five  panels,  of  which  the 
central  space    records   Mie  circnmBtanceB   under  which    the 
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memorial  was  erected,  and  the  others  give  a  brief  epitome  of 
the  names,  dates,  etc.,  of  the  last  four  Head-masters.  With 
most  commendable  conservatism  the  architect's  designs  were 
made  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the  old  oak  rail,  black  with  age, 
which  nsed  to  form  the  desk  of  the  Cathedral  pews  which 
were  occupied  hy  the  King's  scholars  far  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  windows,  too,  were  replaced  by 
fresh  diamond-pane  glass  and  these  furnish  the  epitome  of 
the  history  of  the  School,  for  tiiey  bear,  in  an  arrangement 
which  is  both  instructiTe  and  artistic,  the  names  and  embla- 
zoned escutcheons  of  distiiiguished  benefactors  and  famous 
olumm  of  the  School.  In  all  there  are  thirty-two  coats  of 
arms,  which  are  grouped  on  a  rather  elaborate  plan.*  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  room,  opposite  the  fire-place,  the 
windows  form  three  groups,  each  of  three  lights.  The 
escutcheons  in  these  are  arranged  thus : — 


Qroup  I. 

Wotton. 

Twyne.  Harrey. 

Henry  VHI. 

Boyle,  Earl 
of  Cork.        Spencer. 
Cranmer. 


Eabt  Wall. 
OrmipII. 
Winchebey. 
Frewen.  Finch. 

Diocese  of 
Canterbury. 

Thurlow.       Gunaing. 
Parker. 


Group  III. 


Bandolph.      Brydges. 

City  of 

Canterbury. 

Heyman.  Ford. 

Tenterden. 


Of  these,  the  middle  light  in  each  group,  which  is  wider  and 
higher  than  those  on  either  side  of  it,  bears  three  coats  of 
arms.  Of  the  three,  the  central  coat  is  larger  than  the  others 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  or  mitre,  thereby  giving  dignity 
to  the  series  and  creating  a  pleasant  variation  in  the  lines  of 
colour.  Underneath  each  coat  is  a  scroll,  bearing  the  name  in 
old  English  letters ;  but  four  escutcheons  have  been  left  blank 
for  future  insertions.  The  position  of  honour  is  given  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  the  history  of  the  School  being  linked  from 
the  very  first  with  that  of  the  Archbishops,  who  were  its 

*  For  a  mooh  foUer  Moomit  tee  7%«  JSng't  Sokool  WbuiUiiti,  by  the 
B«v.  A.  J.  Oalpin,  from  which  Hm  rititmi  i>  abridged. 
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Patrons  from  the  serenth  century  down  to  1641,  and  its 
Viaitora  from  1541  to  the  present  time.  But  becaase  the 
School  vma  original!;  founded  as  the  "School  of  the  Arch- 
htshop  and  of  the  Cit;,"  and  b;  reason  of  the  close  connection 
which  has  always  existed  between  the  School  and  the  City,  in 
Hie  centre  of  G-roup  III.  appear  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Can- 
terbury. The  centre  of  the  other  g^up  to  the  left  naturally 
bears  the  royal  arms  of  Henry  YIH.,  who  reconstituted  the 
old  Free-school  in  1541  and  made  it  aa  int^ral  part  of  the 
Cathedral  foundation.  The  escutcheons  in  Oroup  I.  are 
selected  to  illustrate  the  first  hundred  yean  of  the  S<^ool  after 
its  reconstruction  by  Henry  YIIl.  (from  1541  to  about  1650). 
The  escutcheons  in  Group  11.  are  arranged  on  the  following 
principle :  Above  and  below  the  arms  of  the  See  appear  those 
of  the  two  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  most  closely  connected 
with  the  School  before  and  after  the  Beformation.  The  aide 
windows  contain  the  coats  of  four  O.K.S. — an  Archbishop,  a 
Bishop,  a  Chancellor,  and  a  Scholar — who  may  represent  the 
services  of  the  School  to  Church  and  State  from  1650  to  1800. 
The  escutcheons  in  Oroup  IQ.  are  selected  to  commemorate 
six  of  the  many  distinguished  O.E.S.  who  hare  been  natives  of 
Canterbury  or  Kent,  and  they  contain  in  the  centre  the  arms 
of  the  City. 

Wbst  Wall. 


SoiTTH  Wdtdow. 

Boys. 

Christ  Charch, 
CaBterbuiy. 

Lynch. 


Oroup  I. 

(Spaces  left 

for  four 
escutcheonB.) 


OrmipII. 

Farrar. 
Mush.  Broughton. 

Victoria. 
£Hppi.  Clarke. 

Temple. 


The  south  window  (by  the  Head-master's  desk)  contaiDS  ia 
the  centre  the  arms  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Monastery.  Above  and  below 
are  the  arms  of  the  two  D«uis  of  Omterbury,  who  were 
educated  at  the  School.  On  the  western  side  of  the  room  the 
windows  fall  into  two  groups.  Oroup  I.  to  the  left  consists 
of  two  lights,  the  space  occupied  in  the  other  groups  by 
the  lai^^  central  light  being  here  blocked  by  the  fire-pla(» 
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and  cMnmej.  These  two  lij^hta  contain  fonr  apa^ee  for 
escutcheone,  which  are  at  present  left  blank,  bo  that  room  ma; 
be  left  for  future  additionB.  Group  II.  on  the  right  is  of  the 
same  design  aB  the  wiudowa  in  the  eaBtem  wall.  The  central 
i^ace  contains  the  Boyal  Arms  of  Queen  Yictoria,  as  the  School 
is  now  governed  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charitj  Commisaioners, 
approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Order  in  Council  of  September  14th, 
1878.  Above  and  below  are  the  escutcheons  of  Dean  Fanar 
and  Archbishop  Temple,  then  Chairman  of  the  G^ovemors  and 
Visitor  respectively ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  of  some  interest 
that  feeing  them  in  the  opposite  windows  are  the  Brms  of  Dean 
Wotton  and  Archbishop  Cranmer,  the  first  Chairman  and  the 
first  Visitor.  In  the  side  Ughts  are  the  shields  of  fonr  dia- 
tinguiihed  O.K.S.  of  the  nineteenth  century — two  Bishops  and 
two  Colonial  Governors.  The  small  veaica  pitas  window  in  the 
nortii  gable  contains  the  arms  of  Christ  Church  with  the  date 
1898j  when  the  U^norial  decoration  was  carried  out.  Over 
the  mantelpiece  stands  the  bust  of  Bishop  Broughton,  first 
Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia,  who  founded, 
in  remembrance  of  his  own  dearly-loved  school,  a  school, 
now  one  of  the  most  flomrishing  in  Australia,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  the  King's  School,  Parramatta.  On  the  walls  are 
hung  portraits  of  some  who  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  King's  School  in  the  past.  Four  of 
them — ^the  portraits  of  Dean  Boys,  Dean  Stanhope,  Dean 
Lynch,  and  Bishop  Broughton  with  his  Suffragans — were  the 
gift  of  the  late  Dean  Farrar.  Nine  other  portraits,  viz.,  those 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Archbishops  Warham,  Cranmer,  and  Parker, 
Bichard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Cork,  Lord  Thurlow,  Bishop 
Gunning,  William  Harvey,  and  Dean  Wotton  were  presented 
to  the  School  by  the  Head-maater.  On  the  south  wall  hangs 
a  signed  portrait  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria.  Over  the  Head- 
master's desk  there  stands  a  fine  corbel  frem  one  of  the 
arches  in  the  old  North  Hell,  and  upon  this  stands  a 
representation  of  a  classical  head,  presumably  as  the  genius 
loei,  and  this  appeared  to  appeal  especially  to  Archbishop 
Temple  when,  on  December  Slat,  1898,  in  a  speech  that 
was  in  quite  his  happiest  vein,  he  formally  declared  the  School- 
room open. 

On  three  occasions  within  little  more  than  a  decade  the 
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School  has  shared  with  the  Cathednl  Bod^  in  the  hononr 
of  -visita  &om  members  of  ih&  Boyal  Family,  and  each  of 
these  occasions  was  utilieed  hj  the  School  for  an  appropriate 
display  of  patriotic  feeling;  but,  high  sa  the  enthnaiafim  then 
displayed  was,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Saturday,  May  19th,  1900.  The  news  of  tiie  relief  of 
Uafehing  arrired  late  on  Friday  night.  It  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  varioas  dormitories,  and  the  coarse  of  its  prepress 
could  be  traced  by  repeated  outbnrste  of  wild  cheering.  The 
next  day  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  most  frenzied  and  hilarious 
excitement.  Ordinary  work  was  out  of  the  questioni  and  the 
only  discussion  was  as  to  the  method  of  organization  which 
offered  the  beat  outlet  of  patriotic  seal.  In  the  morning  the 
whole  School  attended  the  Cathedral  Morning  Service.  This 
ended,  a  procession  was  made  throngh  the  main  streets  of  the 
city,  which  were  already  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting. 
The  return  was  made  through  the  Precincts,  and  the  procession 
baited  outside  the  bouses  of  the  Dean,  the  Bishop  of  Dover,  and 
the  Head-ma«ter,  where  verses  of  the  National  Anthem  were 
sung.  On  the  return  to  the  School  premises  all  dispersed  to 
enjoy  a  long  day's  play,  and  the  whole  holiday  of  Hafeking 
day  vrill  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  took  part 
therein, 

8<mke  six  months  before  this  there  had  occurred  an  event  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  King's  scholars. 
When  Mi.  Galpin  came  as  Head-master  to  the  King's  School 
he  was  still  tuunarried.  On  January  2nd,  1 900,  be  married,  in 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Canterbury,  Hiss  Milliceut  Hichens,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Bev.  F.  H.  Hicbena,  Sector  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlaige  upon  the  great  debt  which 
the  modem  King's  School  owes  to  Mrs.  Galpin.  The  duties  of 
a  head-maater'a  wife  are,  in  their  way,  fully  as  important  as 
those  of  the  head-maat«r  himself,  and  they  demand  as  much 
constant  energy  and  unfailing  tact.  It  must  have  been  no  easy 
task  for  Mrs.  G^alpin,  coming,  as  she  did,  from  the  seclusion  of 
a  country  rectory,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  providing  for  the 
comfort  of  all  the  boys  under  her  core,  but  her  work  has  been 
crowned  vritb  complete  success.    Nothing  could  be  more  happy 
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than  Hxe  relatioiis  which  exist  amongst  the  memberB  of  her 
lai^  household,  though  probably  few  of  the  younger  boya  of 
the  School-house  realize  how  much  of  the  comfort  of  their 
daily  life  is  due  to  Mrs.  Gkilpin's  unremitting  care. 

Daring  aU  this  time  the  numbers  of  the  School  were  rising 
rajadly.  In  1898  a  new  boarding-house  (Winchelsea  House)  was 
opened  under  the  charge  of  the  Bev.  Leonard  Kvans.  Moreover, 
temporary  accommodation  was  found  by  placing  some  of  the 
boys  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Evens  at  "  The  Haven," 
St.  Stephen's,  others  in  the  Precentor's  honse,  others  with 
the  Rev.  Q.  G.  E.  Byley  (O.K.S.},  Minor  Canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  hut  the  continued  rise  showed  that  these  expedients  were 
not  sufficient,  and  that  increased  accommodation  within  the 
School  buildings  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  result  was  the 
buildiiig  of  the  "New  Wing"  to  the  Grange,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  here  shown.  The  Foundation  Stone  was  laid  by 
Archbishop  Temple  on  December  15th,  1699,  and  almost 
exactly  twelve  montba  later  the  bnilding  was  ready  for  use. 
On  the  ground  floor  is  a  large  schoolroom,  while  above  there 
are  dormitories  for  about  thirty  boys,  with  masters'  rooms  on 
the  first  and  second  floors,  and  general  offices.  In  the  base- 
ment is  an  excellently  equipped  Physics  laboratory,  for  which 
need  had  long  been  felt.  Further  expansion  in  the  School 
was  met  by  the  opening  of  a  boarding-house  by  Mr.  Bell  in 
1902  ('*  Wingfield  House  "),  and  by  Mr.  Hvans*  change  tram 
"  Winchelsea  House  "  to  a  larger  one  in  the  old  Dover  road, 
known  as  "  Holme  House."  Of  these,  the  former  can  accom- 
modate twelve  and  the  latter  twenty-eight  boys.  The  increased 
number  of  boys  has  led  also  to  the  creation  of  new  forms.  In 
1901  a  "  Lower  Fourth,"  in  1902  a  "  Lower  Fifth,"  were  added, 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ma«on,  who,  after  some  thirfy 
years,  deserted  his  old  charge,  the  "Fourth  Form."  Sven 
with  these  additions  the  various  forme  are  considerably  larger 
than  they  were  in  the  past,  hnt  the  increaBe  of  the  staff  by  the 
addition  of  Masters — ^not  specifically  Form-masters — and  the 
redistribution  of  the  School  into  "  sets  "  for  many  subjects,  has 
prevented  any  over-crowding  being  felt. 

In  other  ways,  though,  the  augmented  numbers  called  for 
increased  accommodation.  For  many  years  the  School  had,  by 
the  imi  pennission  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  enjoyed  the 
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privilege  of  nsing  as  the  School  chapel  the  soath  choir-transept 
of  the  Cathedral ;  but  a  new  arraagement  of  Beating  became 
now  neoeBsary^,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Chapel  was  not 
eqnipped  as  completely  as  might  have  been  wished.  In  par- 
ticular, it  had  long  been  desired  that  the  Chapel  shonld  poraess 
an  altar,  for  it  was  felt  tiiat  the  want  of  this  had  detracted 
from  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  every  service  held  there. 
A  request  was  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  November, 
1902,  and  their  consent  to  the  proposed  changes  was  willingly 
granted.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  choir-transept  are  two 
apaidal  chapels,  of  which  the  northernmost  is  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Evangelist.  It  was  decided  uuanimously  that  this 
was  the  most  suitable  spot  for  the  Lord's  Table.  The  altar  and 
reredos,  which  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  are 
executed  in  carved  oak,  and  surmounted  by  a  singularly  hand- 
some canopy  of  open  wood-work.  The  scene  depicted  in  the 
central  panel  of  the  reredos  represents  our  Saviour  with 
Salome  on  His  left,  and  her  sons,  St.  John  and  St.  James,  on 
His  rig^ht,  and  it  commemorates  His  answer  to  her  request 
that  they  should  have  places  of  honour  in  His  Eingdom.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  apse  there  is  an  ancient  aumbrey.  This 
has  been  fitted  with  an  oak  door,  beautifully  carved  and 
furnished  with  handsome  wrougbt-iron  work,  and  it  is  now 
employed  to  contain  the  sacramental  plate  and  other  articles 
used  in  Hhe  School  service.  The  chair,  in  famed  oak  on 
tlie  north  side  of  the  altar,  and  the  pulpit  were  also  designed 
by  Mr.  Caroe,  and  they  harmonize  excellently  with  the  wood- 
work of  the  Chapel.  The  pulpit  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Waddington  (O.K.S.  1838-1847),  con- 
cerning whose  munificence  to  the  School  more  will  be  said 
in  the  pages  referrii^  to  the  School  exhibitionB  and  to  the 
library.  At  the  sonth  end  <^  the  School  chapel  stands  the 
dominating  structure  of  the  now  disused  Archbishops'  Throne, 
while  on  the  south  wall  behind  this  are  the  memorial  brasses 
ctf  some  of  the  former  members  of  the  King's  School,  masters 
and  boys.  We  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  qb  to  uae  this 
chapel  as  our  own. 

The  last  addition  which  has  been  made  to  the  School  accom- 
modation was  necessitated  partiy   by  the  increased  number  of 
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boys,  partly  by  the  change  in  tlie  accepted  cnrricalam.  The 
King's  School  had  already  its  chemical  laboratory  (boilt  in 
memory  of  Dean  Alford)  and  ita  physios  laboratory,  but  there 
has  been  bo  great  an  increase  of  the  nomber  of  boys  who  requite 
teaching  in  science  that  increased  aecommodation  was  necessary, 
and  a  new  chemical  laboratory  was  built  in  order  that  this  side 
of  the  School  work  might  be  more  folly  developed.  The  new 
laboratory  was  most  iltly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  sciratist  that  the  Eing*s  School  has  erer  produced. 
The  site  selected  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ifiut  yard  to  the 
south  of  the  Parry  library,  and  abutting  on  the  existing  Alford 
laboratory  so  that  there  might  be  direct  communication  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  was  performed  by  the  Dean  on  Saturday, 
July  Ist,  1906,  when,  as  is  customary,  underneath  the  memorial 
stone  was  placed  a  bottle  which  contained  a  certain  number  of 
coins  and  manuscripts  with  a  parchment  record  of  the  occasion. 
The  inscription  on  the  memorial  stone  is  as  follows : — 

A.  M.  D.  &. 

et  in  memoriom 

OuLULHi  Habvet  Med.  D. 

HujuB  Scholn  alunmi  xdlzzxthi. — iCDxoiii. 

Hunc  lapidem  potoit 

Heuicus  Wftce  S.T.P.  decanus 

Ksl.  Jul.  VCHT. 

The  structure  was  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  Parry 
library,  and  the  building  was  pressed  on  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch, so  that  it  Yim  ready  for  the  formal  opening  when,  on 
November  18th,  the  Archbishop  came  to  make  his  annual 
visitation  of  the  School.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the 
Dean  tmd  Chapter  as  the  Qoveming  Body  of  the  School,  by 
Sir  Douglas  Powell,  the  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  by  Professor  Herbert  Jackson  and  others,  and  the 
speeches  then  made,  especially  perhaps  those  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Dean,  were  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  annals  of  the  School's  history. 

So  far  iu  this  chapter  we  have  treated  of  little  but  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  School  premises,  and  of 
the  ^tra  accommodation  which  has  been  added;  but  this  is 
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oulj  one  side  of  the  great  deTelopment  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  decade.  In  the  regular  work  of  the  School,  in  its 
play,  in  its  miisic,  in  its  recreations^  in  all  the  many-sided 
activities  of  School  life,  there  has  heen  doTelopment  and 
improrement.  Of  the  work  of  the  School  it  is  perhaps  best  to 
saj  that,  while  in  the  main  the  general  scheme  that  has  existed 
for  so  long  has  been  maintained,  so  that  the  education  which  the 
majority  of  boys  receive  is  of  a  classical  nature,  yet  tiiere  has 
been  greatly  increased  opportunity  for  specialization.  Certain 
necessary  subjects — Divinity,  Latin,  French,  l&thematics, 
English,  etc. — are  taught  to  all  boys,  and  in  addition  there  is 
Greek  for  the  larger  part  of  the  School,  completing  tiie  ordinary 
classical  training.  But  modem  education  demands  variety,  and 
some  method  must  he  found  of  providing  for  the  very  different 
requiremeuls  of  the  boys.  A  scheme  must  allow  for  these 
varying  requirements ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of 
dividing  the  School  up  into  many  "  sides "  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  thereby  the  valuable  stimulus  of  competition  is 
often  lost.  The  via  media  which  has  been  adopted  at  the 
Eing's  School  is  to  preserve  the  unity  of  each  Form,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  allow  for  particular  times  at  which  a  full  range  of 
alternative  subjects  can  be  studied.  Glerman  or  Science  may 
be  substituted  for  Oreek,  additional  English  or  Science  for 
Latin  and  Greek  composition.  So  also  additional  Chemistry 
and  MathematicB  can  be  taken  by  boys  who  are  to  enter  the 
Medical,  Engineering,  and  similar  professions.  In  addition  to 
these  alternative  subjects,  there  are,  for  boys  who  have  reached 
a  fairly  high  position  in  the  School,  other  wider  schemes  of 
specialization,  and  much  valuable  work  of  the  nature  of  private 
tuition  is  done.  The  method  of  "  scholarship  sets,"  which  has 
proved  so  valuable  for  the  Sixth-Form  boys  who  are  competing 
for  classical  scholarships  at  the  Universities,  has  been  expanded 
to  include  Mathematics,  History,  and  Natural  Science,  so  that 
a  wide  range  of  choice  is  now  open  to  all  boys.  Candidates  for 
these  scholarships  need  a  highly  specialized  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  this  the  present  arrangement  accords  them,  while  the 
general  scheme  of  the  School  enables  them  to  acquire  the 
general  edncation  which  the — perhaps  too  narrow — requirements 
of  the  TJniversitiea  demand.  For  those  who  do  not  aim  at  a 
University  career,  there  are  other  courses  open.    The  Army, 
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Navy,  and  Engineflring  Clasees  prepare  bojs  for  these  respectiTe 
profeesions,  while  those  who  aim  at  success  in  medicine  or  law 
would  probablj  be  prepared  at  School  for  the  London  Unirersity 
Mataiotdation  £!zaminatioQ  or  some  similar  test.  Of  School 
Bxaminations,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Terminal  Examina- 
tions;  the  whole  School  is  examined  at  Easter  in  mathematics 
and  modem  languages  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Governing 
Body.  In  July  of  each  year,  the  Sixth  Form  and  the  S^iior 
boys  of  the  Upper  Fifth  compete  for  higher  certificates  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Public  Schools  Examination,  and  at 
Christmas  all  Forms  are  examined  in  Divinity,  the  Prayer  Book, 
Church  History,  etc.,  by  one  of  the  Archbishop's  examines. 
Twice  recently  the  School  has  been  submitted  to  inspection. 
In  1{K)6,  following  the  example  set  by  other  Public  Schools,  we 
were  inspected  by  four  gentlemen  sent  from  tlie  UoiTersities, 
and  in  the  following  year  we  received  a  deputation  of  five 
inspectors  from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  English 
Education  Exhibition  held  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  1900, 
the  School  was  very  fully  represented.  Many  exhibits  of  a 
most  interesting  nature  were  shown,  and  of  them  some 
wen  sent  on  to  the  Educational  Building  in  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  here  any  description  of  the  facili- 
ties which  the  boys  have  for  their  games  and  sports,  as  a  full 
account  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on  Athletics,  but  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  Natural  History  Society.  In 
the  winter,  regular  meetings  of  the  "Harvey  Society"  are 
held,  at  which  Papers  are  read  by  Masters  and  boys,  and 
during  the  summer  months  there  are  expeditions  to  tiie 
Warren  at  Folkestone  for  fossils,  to  Wye  for  orchids,  and  to 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  possess  objecte  of 
natural  interMt. 

In  Music,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  school- 
life,  has  the  last  decade  witnessed  improvement  and  develop- 
ment. Starting  from  the  most  humble  beginnings,  the  musical 
side  of  the  work  of  the  School  haa  now  become  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  school-life.  Apart  from  the  regular  lessons  in 
singing  given  to  the  Lower  and  Junior  Schools,  boys  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning  at  any  rate  the  rudiments  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  in  the  Choir,  or  Musical  Society,  and  there 
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are  oomparatiTelj  few  boys  who  pass  through  ^eir  School 
career  without  gaining  some  knowledge  of  mudc,  while  there 
are  now  always  some  who,  selecting  music  as  their  life's  worlE> 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  original  composition 
and  practice  in  the  higher  parte  of  the  suhject.  Even  those 
who  are  not  definitely  taught  moaic  as  a  subject  of  their 
instraction  gain  most  valuable  training  from  the  Tarious 
concerts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  School  year. 
Mr.  Percy  Godfrey,  Mas.  Bac,  who  has  now  for  so  many  years 
been  responsible  for  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  School, 
possesses  in  a  moat  marked  degree  the  power  of  inspiring  an 
enthusiasm  for  music  and  a  genuine  love  of  it.  The  remark- 
ably high  standaj^  to  which  the  School  music  has  now  attained 
is  due  to  the  whole-souled  enthuaiaem  which  he  has  devoted  to 
it.  To  >iiTn  we  are  indebted  for  the  account  which  we  here 
print,  but  we  fed  that  we  cannot  print  it  without  a  brief  note 
as  to  the  debt  which  the  Sing's  Sdtool  owes  to  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Music. 

The  Music  of  the  School  has  greatly  developed  under  the 
Head-maaterahip  of  Mr.  Gralpin,  to  whose  encouragement  and 
sympathy  it  is  due  that  our  music  has  been  raised  to  its  i»-eBent 
state  of  efficiency. 

The  Choral  Society  has  an  average  number  of  seventy  boys, 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  School.  Membership  is 
entirely  voluntary,  and  the  Society  is  controlled  by  a  committee 
of  boys  drawn  from  its  number.  There  is  no  test,  any  boy 
who  wishes  to  take  part  in  our  moaic  being  welcomed. 
Since  the  first  series  of  conoerte,  commencing  with  that  of 
December  1900,  the  following  choral  works  have  been  per- 
formed ! — 

Selections  from  Opera  Armida  (Gluck) ;  Pilgrims'  chorus, 
march,  and  chorus,  Tawahduter;  Bridal  chorus,  Lohengrin 
(Wagner) ;  Soldien'  march  and  chorus.  Waltz  scene,  Ker- 
messe  scene,  Fauat  (QounoA) ;  E^bial  chorus,  AcU  and  Qalatea 
(Handel) ;  Chcem:  des  G^amins,  Carmen  (Bizet) ;  Gijisy  chorus, 
Predoea  (Weber) ;  Bavctrian  Dance  (Elgar) ;  Market  chorus, 
Maeaniello  (Auber). 

The  balk  of  the  music  consists,  however,  of  folk-songs 
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Biraaged  for  chonu  and  orchestra,  of  which  a  great  nmnber 
have  been  performed,  drawn  chiefly  from  BuBaian,  Spanish, 
and  Hungariau  sources ;  while  others,  such  as  Greek,  Zulu, 
Hindoo,  and  CuiadiaD  melodies  hare  found  a  place  in  our 
prc^rammes.  A  few  of  the  Masters  aad  other  friends  come  in 
to  asaiat  at  the  concert,  sdioolboj  tenors  and  basses  being 
neceesarilj  unequal  to  the  demands  of  music  without  the 
assistance  of  mature  voices. 

The  whole  of  the  music  work,  whether  for  concert,  choir,  or 
instrumental  practice,  is  done  during  the  spare  time  of  the 
boys,  and  to  encour^e  and  interest  them  in  their  work  through- 
out the  year,  a  smaU  hut  efficient  orchestra  is  engaged  for  the 
Christnuui  Concert,  of  some  thirty-five  or  forfy  performers,  to 
assist  in  the  ccmcerted  music,  and  to  play  for  the  boys  some 
of  the  best  orchestral  music  within  its  scope.  Not  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  our  musical  life  ia  the  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation shown  by  the  boys  in  the  School  of  such  fine  works  as 
t^e  Buy  Blot,  FreUchiite,  and  other  overtures.  The  orchestral 
music  is  chosen,  as  far  as  is  posaihle,  from  a  liat  drawn  up  by 
the  boys  of  the  Committee.     Chief  works  performed ; — 

Overtures.' — WaiwcaTrien  (Cherubini)  j  Figaro  (Hozart) ; 
Buy  Blai  (Hendelseohn) ;  Freiachiit»  (Weher). 

Operatic  selections. — Oarmen  (Bizet) ;  Fliegende  Hollander 
(Wagner). 

Suites. — Caste  NoUette  (Tsohaikowski) ;  Peer  Qynt  (Grieg) ; 
Fatut  Ballet  M^utic  (Gounod) ;  Invitation  to  the  Walt»  (Weber- 
Berlioz)  ;  and  many  lesser  works. 

Thus  boys  who  remain  at  this  School  for  three  or  fonr  years 
can  gain  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  orchestral  and  operatic 
music,  while  the  study  of  the  best  folk-songs  of  every  nation 
imbues  them  with  that  feeling  for  melody  and  rhythm  which 
is  absolutely  essential,  whether  to  the  performer  or  to  the 
listener. 

A  high  compliment  was  deservedly  paid  to  the  singing  of 
the  boys  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burnett,  the  well-known  musical  critic, 
in  an  article  on  the  Christmas  Concert  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Telegraph  of  January  23Td,  1907,  and  some  months  later 
he  again  referred  to  the  boys'  singing  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  same  newspaper :  "Last  Christmas  I  heard  some  thirty 
or  forty  boy  sopranos  sing  with  a  delicacy  of  style  and  beauty 
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of  tone  which  might  have  kept,  and  probably  did  keep,  some 
connoisBeur  from  catching  his  train  home," 

In  the  Christmaa  Term  two  smaller  concerts  are  given,  and 
one  in  the  Easter  Term,  bj  the  boys  themselves.  Readings  and 
recitations  are  a  featore  of  the  programmes,  and  the  excellence 
i^erein  attained  is  greatly  stimnlated  by  the  presence  on  the 
staff  of  two  gentlemen  so  accomplished  in  this  difficult  art  as 
are  the  Rev.  L.  G.  Mason  and  the  Bev.  L.  H.  Evans,  whose 
recitations  are  looked  forward  to  by  the  boys  with  the  greatest 
interest. 

The  piano-playing  has  now  reached  a  fair  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Several  boys  have  so  far  developed  their  musical  ability 
OS  to  be  able  to  take  ap  the  study  of  such  works  as  a  Beethovoi 
Sonata,  a  Chopin  Ballade  or  Prelude,  or  a  Bach  Fugae  with 
creditable  results.  Among  these  may  be  named  J.  B.  Scrivenor, 
B.  M.  Tuke  (now  Minor  Canon  of  Manchester  Cathedrul),  S.  A. 
Thompson,  E.  E.  Barber,  C.  Richardson,  C.  N.  Ryan,  C.  J. 
Galpiu,  R.  G.  Hancock,  and  E.  F.  Housden,  while  many  others, 
though  unable  to  carry  their  studies  so  far,  have  yet  made 
themselves  able  to  play  well  and  to  have  a  good  all-round 
knowledge  of  music. 

As  has  been  said,  the  music  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys,  and  among  those  who  have  done  much  to  foster  and 
develop  the  interest  of  the  School  generally  in  music  may  be 
counted  the  names  of  R.  C.  Paris,  B.  H.  Charles,  A.  P. 
Methnen,  J.  P.  Richardson,  J.  L.  Tomlin,  W.  Lacas,  G.  C. 
Strahan,  C.  M.  Ricketts,  G.  H.  Pinsent,  L.  P.  Abbott,  and 
L.  J.  Bosaett,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  some  of  those  who 
had  worked  in  days  of  difficulty  and  discouragement  could  be 
present  at  one  of  our  concerts  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  what  their  labours  have  brought  to  us  of  a  later  day. 
Artistic  tendencies  receive  scanty  encouragement  in  public 
schools,  and  perhaps  this  may  be  right,  having  in  view  the 
great  difficulties  attending  such  a  career,  and  so  there  are  very 
few  names  here,  as  at  other  schools,  in  the  musical  profession. 
Mr.  Jack  Robertson  and  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford,  both  well 
known  on  the  concert  platform,  received  their  ordinary  educa- 
tion in  the  King's  School,  and  among  others  are  Mr.  B.  H. 
Latter,  a  member  of  a  family  long  and  honorably  connected 
with  the  School,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Bromley  Choral  Society, 
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and  a  onltiTatecl  ainger ;  Ber.  G.  C.  E.  Bylej,  Hub.  Bac.,  Minor 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral,  and  a  composer  of  Church  miiBic; 
Mr.  J.  St.  A.  Johnaon,  a  clever  composer  i  Mr,  Heniy  Fielding, 
a  fine  'cello  player  and  musical  amateur.  The  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Cobb  was  considered  a  musician  of  some  promise;  a  chant  (^  his 
is  still  sung  in  the  Cathedral ;  as  also  one  by  Mr,  0.  F,  Huyshe, 
written  when  a  boy  at  the  School  in  our  own  time.  Mr.  Koel 
Johnson,  the  well-known  song  writer,  was  music  master  for  a 
short  time  some  years  back. 

Mr,  Joseph  Plant,  formerly  Master  in  the  School,  for  rery 
many  years,  has  been  singing  in.  the  Cathedral  ohoir,  and  our 
own  choir,  and  concerts,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  this  article 
should  close  with  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  the  kindly  (dd  man,  erer  ready  to 
assist  with  his  voice  and  long  experience  in  music. 

Fbbct  GoDPBEr. 

Two  typical  programmes  are  appended,  one  of  a  Christmas 
Concert  and  the  other  of  an  ordinary  School  Concert  daring 
Term  time. 

EnriBTimaicT,  FxBBriJST  16,  1907. 
Folk-Song  (choral)  "  The  live  long  day  " 

EinderMenen  for  Fiaao     Op.  15,  Nos.  18, 17    . 

0.  NiQHTnroALi. 
Song  .        .        .  "  Four  Jolly  Sailormen" 


J.  8.  TiTSS. 
Prelude  in  A  flat  for  Piano  .... 

C.  BlOEASDSOV. 

Folk.8ong  .        .  "To  Alexis " 

Song  ...  "  The  Big  Black  Jack  "  . 

Norwegian  Dance  for  Piano    Op.  86,  No.  2. 

C.  N .  Etan. 
Folk-Song  (choral)  .  "  Santa  Lucia  " 
Berceuse,  Op.  20        IntermesEO,  Op.  35,  No.  2 

C.  J.  Oaipih. 
Duet  .  "The  Two  Gecdarmee" 

L.  J.  Basbbtt,  L.  p.  Abbott. 
Lyriwihe  St&cke  for  Piano    Op.  43,  No.  6. 
E.  E.  Babbeb. 
Plantation  Song  and  Ohoms 


Sckummut. 
Sd.  Oemmt. 


W.  G.  HlHDB. 


Okopin. 

Ooma». 

Z.  J.  SatMtt. 

Ed.  Qrieg. 

0.  <\i. 

Oftmbach. 

Si.  Qrieg. 

Seott-Oatty. 
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Folk'SoDg  (anaccompuiied)  "  The  Little  Blue  Flftme  " 
Polk-Songa  (chorus  and  orch.)  {  „  ^^  in  M^ana  "  } 
Overture  (orch.)       "  Der  FreiBchuts  "  (encored) 
Polk-8oDgs  (ch.  And  orch.)      "  Arullo" 


Suite  (orch.)       .  "  Peer  Gynt "  (ii,  iii) 

Folk-SongB  (ch.  and  orch.)    "  Eose  de  ProTence" 

"  Pepita  "  "  Me  Oustan  Todaa 
Ballet  Muiio  (orch.)    " Faust"  (two  moTemente) 

Polk-Song.  (oh.  „d  orcl.)  { l!  ggj"  ^»| :  }         . 
Song  and  ChoruB  (with  orcheetra)    "  Amble  Town 
L.  J.  Babsstt. 


Spattiik. 

Weber. 

Spanith. 

ffunfforian, 

Qrieg. 

Batgue. 

Spanigh. 

Qounod. 

Bvuian. 

.  Jfortiumbrian. 


Zulu. 

Hindoo. 

.  Schubert. 

EngliA  Chanty. 

Suuex. 

Bngliih  Chanty. 
Auber. 


Two  Folk-Songe  (eh.  and  orch.)  {  "  E,??^^  .-■ 
Ballet  Music  (orch.)  "  Bosamunde  " 

Air  and  Variations  (ch.  and  orch.)     "  Sailor>man  " 
Song  and  Chorus  (with  orch.)    "  Oxen  Ploughing" 

L.  P.  Abbott. 
Air  and  Variations  (ch.  and  orch.)  "A  Yankee  Ship" 

{Market  Chorus  from  "Maeaniello 
(ch.  and  orch.). 
School  Song,  "For^  Years  On" 

The  orchestral  mnsic  of  this  Concert  was  entirely  chosen  hj 
the  bojB  of  the  committee. 

The  Spanish  and  Zulu  songs  were  sung  in  the  original 
language.'"' 

In  the  summer  term  of  1908  occurred  an  erent  of  the  most 
interesting  character.  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P.  for  Canter- 
hury,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Australia,  came  to  the 

*  'We  are  mack  indebted  to  Hr.  Godfrej  for  Iub  list  of  the  O.K.8. 
who  have  obtained  saooeBs  in  the  moBioal  world.  Thoogh  it  would  b« 
probably  impoBsible  to  gire  a  complete  list  of  those  who  have  obtained 
Buccoss  in  other  artistic  pnrsnitB,  we  Bhould  like  to  mention  the  deeerred 
BsccesB  which  has  been  won  b;  Mr.  Julian  L'Sstrange  and  Mr.  8.  P.  D. 
SanderB  on  the  stage,  bj  Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  as  anther  and  play- 
wright, and  by  £enneth  Lester  Msckensie,  who  died  at  a  prematurely  eurly 
age.  To  the  kindnesB  of  Mrs.  Mackenzie  we  owe  the  fine  pietnre  of  "Orouse 
Shooting  on  a  SoottiBh  Moor,"  which  graces  the  walls  of  onr  library. 
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King's  School  in  company  with  Mr.  Carmthers,  late  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales.  He  hrought  with  him  a  flag  and  photo- 
graphs presented  to  na  from  our  daughter  school,  the  King's 
School,  Parramatta.  At  a  ceremony,  which  was  attended  by 
the  I>ean  and  GkiTemiug  Body,  Mr.  Heaniker  Heaton,  Mr. 
Carmthers,  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  City  Council,  the 
fla^  was  unfurled  and,  later  on,  similar  gifts  were  returned 
from  us  to  Parramatta. 

The  King's  School,  Parramatta,  was  founded  in  1836  bj 
William  Giant  Broughton,  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of 
Sydney  and  Metropolitan  of  Australasia,  who  named  it  after 
his  own  school.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Archdeacon  (for  in  those  days  Australia  belonged  to 
the  Diocese  of  Calcutta)  he  foresaw  the  great  future  of  TSev 
South  Wales,  and  started  a  movement  for  founding  a  school  at 
Parramatta,  then  the  most  fashionable  town  in  the  colon;. 
His  proposal  was  taken  up  in  England,  and  by  the  help  of 
many  English  gentlemen  (especially  Kiug  William  IT.  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington)  enough  money  was  soon  forthcoming  t« 
build  a  school.  The  first  head-master  (the  Ber.  B.  Forrest, 
M.A.)  rapidly  raised  the  numbers  to  one  hundred ;  and  though 
since  that  date  the  school  has  passed  through  some  Ticissitudes, 
it  is  now,  under  the  Eev.  P.  Stacey  Waddy,  M.A.,  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the  proud  claim 
of  the  premier  puhUc  school  of  Australia.  Ithaa  produced  man; 
eminent  men,  notably,  perhaps,  the  Hon.  C.  E.  Wade,  K.G., 
the  present  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  Attomey-GJeoeral 
and  Minister  for  Justice  (incidentally,  perhaps,  one  (^  the 
very  greatest  of  "three-quarters"  in  his  youth).  Not  least 
important  in  its  career  is  the  fact  that  the  school  eupphed 
sixty-eight  volunteers  who  went  out  to  the  Boer  War.  It  is 
most  satisfactory  that  so  close  a  connection  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  schools.  By  this  interchange  of 
courtesies,  by  the  establishment  of  prizes  at  each  school  pre- 
sented by  the  other,  and  by  other  similar  means,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  bond  will  be  most  closely  maintained;  and  we  may  feel 
assured  that  in  Canterbury  or  in  I^trramatta  the  most  cordial 
welcome  would  be  given  to  Old  King's  scholars  of  either  school. 

During  the  last  year  changes  of  great  importance  have 
been  made  amongst  the  stafit  of  masters  at  Canterbury,    Mr. 
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Haundrell  hae  left  lu  to  take  up  duties  ae  Naval  Chaplain  in 
the  China  Squadron;  Mr.  Baly  to  start  farming  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Baly  has  already  collected  round  him  some  five  O.K.S., 
and  we  hear  of  several  more  who  will  shortly  be  going  oat  to 
join  him.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  thought  that  this  little  colony 
of  O.K.8.  shonld  exist  out  in  distant  Alberta,  ever  ready  to 
receive  recruits  from  the  King's  School ;  and  we  may  express  a 
hope  and  a  belief  that  their  efforts  will  be  successful.  During 
the  last  year  the  School  has  suffered  three  other  losses.  In 
August  1907  we  were  shocked  to  hear  the  sad  news  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Y.  Austen,  M.A.,  for  seven  years 
Sixth  Form  Master.  Mr.  Ansten,  by  his  kindliness  of  heart 
and  tmassamiDg  manner,  had  endeared  himself  to  masters  and 
boys  alike,  and  his  loss  will  not  be  lightly  forgotten.  In  the 
course  of  1908  the  two  senior  members  of  the  stafE  retired. 
Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Mason  have  devoted  nearly  forty  years 
of  strenuous  and  self-denying  effort  to  the  King's  School,  and, 
though  this  is  not  the  place  to  write  at  aay  length  of  the  debt 
that  the  King's  School  owes  to  them,  any  account  of  the  work 
of  the  School  which  did  not  make  reference  to  them  would 
be  very  incomplete.  Mr.  Hodgson  on  his  retirement  was  at 
once  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  one  of  the  "Six-Preachers" 
on  the  Cathedral  establishment.  He  will  still  be  resident  in 
Canterbury,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  see  much  of 
him  and  of  Mr,  Mason  in  years  to  come.  On  September  26th, 
1908,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  elected  Hxe  Bev.  L.  H.  Evans 
Hypodidascalus  or  Dnder-Master,  in  accordance  with  Statute  28. 
He  thus  becomes  a  member  of  the  Foundation,  and  no  appoint- 
ment could  have  given  more  general  satis&ction. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  existing  buildings  of  the 
King's  School.  In  the  sonth-eaat  lies  the  Junior  School,  which 
abuts  apon  the  Archbishop's  palace.  The  Jum<H'  School  was 
founded  in  1879,  when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
granted  certain  portions  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, with  a  large  piece  of  ground  attached.  Since  its 
foundation  the  Junior  School  has  been  under  the  Head-master- 
ship of  the  Bev.  R.  G.  Hodgson,  who  is  now  retiring  in  favour 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Algernon  Latter.  The  Iniildings, 
which  have  sufficient  class-room  space  for  sixty  boys,  and 
boarding  accommodation  for  thirty-two,  are  of  very  different 
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dates.  It  will  be  remembered  that  until  the  nmeteenth 
centnrj  the  Archbishop's  palace  waa  not  a  port  of  the 
Cathedral  precincts.  Portions  of  the  ancient  archiepiscopal 
palace  are  incorporated  in  the  hnildingg  now  compiising  the 
Jnnior  School.  These  are  in  the  early  English  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  date  from  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
but  the  large  red-brick  hoose,  now  occupied  by  the  Head- 
master of  the  Junior  School,  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  centary,  and  before  1879  was  occapied  (aa 
many  O.K.8.  will  remember)  hj  Mr.  Harry  AuateD,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Cathedral.  In  the  forecourt  of  this  house  two 
cIas»-rooma  were  built  on  the  side  towards  Palace  Street. 
Moreover,  the  laud  which  is  now  the  playground  of  the  Junior 
School,  was  Mr.  Austen's  private  gardm,  and  instead  of  tbe 
iron  railings  which  now  separate  the  Junior  School  from  the 
Senior,  there  was  in  those  days  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  lime 
trees,  so  that  the  latter  were  in  the  School  ground.  The 
blocked  window,  which  is  built  into  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom 
of  the  Junior  School,  probably  dates  from  about  the  year  1300. 
On  the  north  side  of  these  buildings  stand  the  fives-conrt, 
which  was  presented  to  the  School  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  the 
covered  play-ground,  which  has  been  recently  added  to  furmsh 
an  opportunity  for  boys  to  obtain  outdoor  recreation  in  incle- 
ment weather. 

The  southern  end  of  the  playground  of  the  Junior  School 
abuts  on  the  Archbishop's  Palace — a  handsome,  modem  struc- 
ture in  which  portions  of  the  masonry  of  Archbishop  Farter's 
palace  have  been  incorporated — and  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  what  is  now  the  private  study  of  the  Head-master  of 
the  Junior  School  was  once  the  entrance  porch  to  the  old 
Archbishop's  Palace.  The  eastern  side  of  the  Junior  School 
playground  was  once  occupied  by  the  Cellarer's  Hall,  and  by 
t^e  great  guest^bouse  erected  by  Prior  Chillenden  for  the  use 
of  those  of  the  pilgrims  who  were  drawn  from  the  higher  social 
strata,  and  of  these  buildings  much  still  exists  in  the  house  and 
garden  of  the  Bishop  of  I>OTer. 

Theprincipalbuildingsof  the  Senior  School  formaquadraugle 
round  a  space  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Mint  yard, 
though,  indeed,  no  coins  have  been  struck  there  since  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.    In  earlier  days  the  number 
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of  monejers  employed  in  CanterbiuT'  may  be  taken  aa  some 
index  of  the  importance  of  the  town.  From  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  to  well  on  in  the  tenth,  the  Archbishops  hod 
the  rig'ht  of  issuiug  coins  <^  their  own,  and  even  after  they 
bad  ceased  to  do  this,  they  kept  the  right  of  appointing  two  of 
the  scTCTi  moneyers  of  tiie  city,  while  the  abbot  of  Clirist 
Church  nominated  one.  The  Mint  yard  gate,  leading  to  Palace 
Street,  and  the  Porter's  lodge  adjoining  it  are  modem,  but  the 
arched  doorway,  facing  this  in  the  south-east  comer,  is  the 
original  gate  to  the  Precincts,  and  here  until  Q£tj  years  Ago 
stood  the  Porter's  lodge. 

The  western  side  of  the  Mint  yard  is  occupied  by  the  Harvey 
and  Alford  laboratories,  of  which  mention  has  already  been 
made,  the  Parry  library,  with  the  day-boys'  and  boarders* 
halls  beneath  it  and  the  fives  courts.  The  new  library 
was  erected  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Blore  as  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of  Dover.  It  contains  what  for  a  school 
library  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  books,  of  which  some 
are  of  considerable  value,  and  the  walls  are  ornamented  with 
classical  busts  and  other  casts  from  ^e  antique.  As  has 
been  stated  before,  the  library  owed  its  inception  to  the  Bev. 
David  Jones,  Head-master  in  the  early  eighteenth  century, 
and  many  of  the  classical  works  which  he  presented  are  still  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves.  There  is  no  fee  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  library,  but  regular  terminal  grants  are  made  to  it  by 
the  Head-master  and  by  the  King's  School  Maintenance  Fund, 
and  many  volume  are  presented  as  "  leaving-books  "  by  the 
boys.  In  addition  the  library  has  recently  received  three 
valuable  bequests  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Duval,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Waddington,  and  Dean  Farrar.  Mr.  Duval  left  to  the  library 
a  complete  and  very  valuable  set  of  the  fifty  volumes  of  the 
"  Challenger."  Mr.  Waddington,  in  addition  to  his  mimificent 
bequest  to  the  Exhibition  Fund,  left  directions  also  in  his  will 
that  his  classical  books  should  he  given  to  the  School  library. 
Of  Dean  Farrar's  kindly  relations  to  the  King's  School,  space 
unfortunately  forbids  ub  here  to  speak  at  any  length.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  School,  he  invariably  showed 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  all  that  pertained  to  the  School  and 
its  welfare.  Himself  a  great  Head-master,  he  kept  his  interest 
in  scholastic  matters,  while  by  his  personal  mi^fnetism  he  won 
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the  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  oame  in  oontact.  To  erery 
member  of  the  Eing'a  School  ha  was  well  known,  and  man; 
had  the  ptiril^e  of  connting  him  as  a  personal  friend,  and 
when  the  sad  news  came  of  hia  death  there  were  few  by  whom 
he  was  more  sincerely  monrned  than  bj  the  bojB  and  maaten 
of  the  King's  SchooL 

But  we  most  return  to  the  description  of  the  hmldingg. 
Underneath  the  Fairy  library  are  class-rooms  which  are 
employed  as  the  boatdeni'  hall  and  the  day-boys'  hall.  The 
present  generaidon  of  day-boys  will  perhaps  appreciate  their 
present  quarters  the  more  when  they  hear  tliat  thirty  years 
a^  the  only  space  reserved  for  them  was  the  windowlesa 
chamber  beneath  the  "Old  Library,"  which  is  now  the  photo- 
(^phic  "  dark  room."  The  carious  who  have  observed  a.  letter- 
box in  the  outer  door  of  this  small  room  may  be  interested  to 
hear  that  in  this  in  fonner  days  all  *'  impositions,"  whether  of 
boarders  or  day-boys,  had  to  be  placed  at  stated  times,  thence 
to  be  recoTered  by  master  or  monitor  as  the  case  might  be. 
Of  the  School  fives  courts  some  mention  will  be  found  in  ihs 
chapter  devoted  to  athletics,  though  it  may  be  again  stated  here 
that  the  large  covered  court  adjoining  the  gymnasium  was 
given  to  the  School  by  the  presoit  Head-master, 

The  northern  side  of  the  Mint  yard  contains  the  School 
House  dormitories,  the  studies,  dining-hall,  gymnasium,  etc. 
Of  these  buildings  all  are  comparatively  modem,  and  indeed 
the  greater  part  was  erected  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Mitchinson. 
In  earlier  times  the  piece  of  land  now  covered  by  the  gymnaaiiim 
was  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Second  Master,  and  his  garden 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  now  covered  by  studies 
and  dormitories.  The  Dining-HaU,  of  which  we  here  give  a 
view,  stands  on  the  first  floor  and  adjoins  the  Head-master'a 
house.  This  was  a  somewhat  bare  apartment  until,  by  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Field,  its  walls  were  covered  with  pictures 
and  photographs.  Here,  too,  hang  the  shields  for  which  teams 
representing  the  six  "  Tutor  Sets  "  compete  annaaUy.  There 
is,  however,  in  the  dining-hall  very  little  of  antiquarian  interest 
except  perhaps  the  quaint  Latin  sentence,  "  Inqmnat  egregioi 
aditmcta  mptrbia  mores,"  which  in  half-effaced  old  English 
letters  hangs  over  the  doorway.  We  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  origin  of  tiiis  peculiar  motto,  but  we  believe  that  it  may 
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well  have  been  bronght  from  the  earlier  King^s  School  in  the 
Almonrj  Buildinga,  and  it  has  certainly  been  in  its  present 
podtiou  ever  since  the  Hall  was  built.  The  gynmasiimi  is  a 
well-equipped  building,  round  the  walla  of  which  hang  shields 
bearing  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  varioua  athletic  teams 
of  the  past.  Though  a  building  of  fair  size,  the  accommodation 
which  it  offers  is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  large  attendance 
which  the  Christmas  Concert  now  always  attracts. 

The  Head-master's  house  adjoins  the  portion  just  described, 
and  with  the  Old  Library,  the  Schoolroom,  the  "  Tucfcshop," 
and  the  Uusenm  constitutes  the  eastern  side  of  the  JSiat  yard. 
The  Old  Library  posaeeses  many  points  of  lu^hitectural  interest, 
for  within  the  walls  of  this  building  remain  considerable 
portioDS  of  the  old  North  Hall.  Here  the  library  was  lodged 
before  its  transference  to  the  other  side  of  the  Court.  Bound 
its  walls  are  hnng  some  of  the  Honour-Boards,  and  space  was 
foond  six  mouths  ago  to  bang  three  paintinga  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  School  by  Mme.  Baz£,  the  widow  of  a  fonuer 
drawing-master  of  BOjoB  distinction.  From  the  fact  that  they 
depict  parts  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Precincts  which  hare  now 
disappeared  they  possess  rery  real  interest.  Of  the  Schoolroom 
we  have  already  given  some  description,  and  it  is  nimeoessuy  to 
refer  to  it  again  here.  The  room  onder  the  arches,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  "  tuck-shop,"  is  of  even  greater  interest.  Of  approxi- 
mately the  same  age  as  the  Norman  staircase,  it  is  of  late  Norman 
date,  and  was  probably  built  circa  liSO  or  1140.  It  was 
employed  for  many  centuries  as  the  Porter's  lodge,  and  more 
recently  it  was  in  regular  use  as  a  class-room,  the  "  tuck-shop  " 
itself  being  kept  in  the  present  Porter's  lodge.  This  fine 
apartment  over  the  Green  Court  gateway  was  erected  by  Prior 
Chillenden  circa  1400  over  the  more  ancient  Norman  gateway. 
It  is  now  used  as  the  Sixth  Form  class-room  and  as  the  School 
Museum.  Half  a  dozen  years  Ago  the  "Harvey  Society" 
r^fularly  held  its  meetiugB  here,  but  the  marked  increase  of  its 
membership  haa  now  rendered  this  impossible. 

The  greater  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  Mint  yard  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Grange  and  New  Wing,  of  which  we  here  give  an 
illustration.  The  Grange  is  a  long  building  of  flint  with  ashlar 
dressings,  and  affords  accommodation  for  two  class-rooms, 
three  sets  of  Masters'  rooms,  the  Masters'  common  room,  with 
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two  dormitories,  the  kitchen,  serratite*  rooma  and  offices. 
Though  reiy  pictoreaqne  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  of 
great  antiquity  in  its  present  completed  form,  though  it  occu- 
pies the  site — and  rery  probably  the  walls  retain  a  part — of  the 
original  walls  of  the  old  grange  or  granary  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  granger,  an  officer  of  the  monastery.  The 
building  possesses  many  points  of  interest.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wall  which  faces  the  Mint  yard  is  perhaps  of  foorteenth-centniy 
date,  and  the  part  of  it  which  extends  towards  the  Seneschal's 
house  is  probably  earlier  still.  The  windows  and  doors  on  the 
north  side  were  transferred  by  Mr.  Harry  Austen,  the  Surveyor 
to  the  Deui  and  Chapter,  from  Archlnshop  Parker's  Palace 
and  built  into  the  Orange  building,  as  were  also  the  beautiful 
fire-place  of  the  "  Grange  Study  "  and  the  massire  oak  staircase 
which  dates  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  By  custom  the 
"Grange  Study"  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Captain  of 
the  School  and  the  two  other  monitors  whom  he  selects,  but  the 
great  increase  of  recent  years  in  the  numbers  of  the  School 
House  might  conceirably  render  this  a  rather  inconvenient 
arrangement,  in  that  much  of  the  work  which  would  naturally 
form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Captain  of  the  School  now  falls 
upon  the  School  House  Monitor. 

On  the  south  side  the  Grange  opens  through  a  fine  pointed 
arch  upon  the  Masters'  garden,  beyond  which  lie  the  tennis 
courts.  Thirty  years  ago  the  site  of  the  latter  was  merely 
waste  ground,  utilized  by  the  boys  for  playing  quoits  and 
similar  games.  Here  also  the  hammer  was  thrown,  not  uncom- 
monly to  the  dangOT  of  the  gardens  of  the  houses  in  Palace 
Street.  The  Masters'  garden  occupied  the  same  dimensions 
then  as  now,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  learn  that 
here  for  the  first  time  the  game  of  Lawn-tennis  was  played  in 
Canterbury,  a  piece  of  galvanized  wire  doing  service  as  a  net. 
The  comer  now  occupied  by  the  New  Buildings  was  in  those 
days  the  recognized  venue  for  the  pugilistic  encounters,  which 
would  now  appear  to  be  entirely  things  c^  the  past.  The  New 
Wing,  standing  at  the  west  end  of  the  Grange,  was  erected  by 
the  present  Head-master  eight  years  ago,  and  harmonizes  well 
with  the  older  buildings,  but  of  it  we  have  already  spoken. 
Though,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  King's  School, 
Uta  fine  old  gateway  which  stands  at  the  sooth-west  comer  of 
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the  temuB-coorts  and  gives  exit  to  Palace  Street  ie  deserving  of 
notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  ArchbiBhop  Parker. 

The  "  Green  Court "  has  always  been  most  closely  associated 
with  the  daily  life  of  the  hoys,  though  the  School  only  poBsesses 
one  small  building  actimUy  within  it.  Of  the  acquisition  of 
Hodgson's  Hall  as  a  part  of  the  School  premises  sufficient  has 
been  said  in  a  previous  chapter.  Until  a  dozen  years  ago  it 
was  utilized  to  receive  the  overflowing  numlsers  of  the  School 
House,  hut  now,  since  the  building  of  the  "  New  Wing  "  has 
relieved  this  pressure,  it  is  employed  as  the  School  Sanatoriiun, 
to  which  cases  of  temporary  and  nou-infectioua  illness  are 
taken.  Fortunately  in  recent  years  there  has  been  very  little 
necessity  for  its  employment  in  this  capacity,  but  indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  &id  a  house  better  adapt^  to  the  purpose. 
Thongh  not  really  of  very  great  antiquity,  the  little  creeper- 
covered  house  lying  between  the  Precentor's  residence  and  the 
old  red  monastic  brewhouse,  now  employed  as  the  Choir  School, 
presents  a  strikingly  picturesque  appearance.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  spot  more  beautiful  and  more  restful  than  the 
"  Green  Court,"  and  to  the  King's  School  hoy  it  seems  peculiarly 
his  own.  Here  he  may  wander  beneath  the  old  li^s  planted 
just  two  centuries  ago.  Now  they  are  showing  sigm  of  age, 
but  they  are  beautiful  even  in  their  decay,  and  the  two  new- 
comers who  have  intruded  upon  their  venerable  grandeur  yet 
bear  peculiar  interest  to  the  boys,  for  were  they  not  planted  by 
the  late  Head-master  to  celebrate  his  wedding?  They  bear  the 
inacriptionB — 

PACTA   BOHO   TI8T0B   SPOHSALU 
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and  it  may  possibly  be  that  some  of  the  younger  boys  wonder 
Tamely  what  these  mean  I  Doubtless  the  same  feeling  is 
experienced  by  many  of  the  modem  pilgrims  to  Canterbury, 
over  whom  the  beautiful  Norman  staircase  appears  to  possess 
the  same  magnetic  influence  B8  had  Becket's  shrine  of  old. 
Every  part  of   the    Green  Court   might  suggest  to  King's 
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Scholars  thooghts  of  bygone  ages.  Here  stondB  the  "  Dark 
Entry  "  with  its  memorieB  of  Nell  Cook  and  the  yoting  King's 
Scholar  whom  Ingoldsbj  depicted.  Here  the  youth  of  to-day 
may  while  away  the  long  hoars  of  a  holiday  afternoon  within 
the  shade  of  the  Baptistery  garden,  where  stand  the  two  great 
Saxon  pUlars,  brought  from  BeculTer,  part  of  the  chancel  arch 
of  that  Church  that  King  Ethelbert  built.  Within  the  Gteen 
Court  may  be  found  here  and  there  records  that  epitomize  the 
bistoiy  of  England's  oldest  school,  and  in  such  environment  as 
this  a  boy  cannot  fail  to  gain  some  appreciation  of  the  charm 
of  antiquity,  some  of  the  refinement  that  such  surroundings 
teach.  The  leBSOns  that  linger  longest  in  the  menLoiy  are  those 
that  a  boy  learns  for  himself  without  the  instruction  of  others, 
and  here  he  may  gain  intnitiTely  a  taste  for  natural  beauty, 
a  love  of  history,  above  all  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of 
religion. 
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fort})  Heard  of  lkins*&  MpxDooI  &&mt&* 

"  Any  they  daxe  challenge  for  to  throw  the  sledge, 
To  jump  or  leape  over  a  ditch  or  hedge, 
To  wrastle,  play  at  stoole-ball  or  to  rumie, 
To  pitche  tho  barre  or  to  shoote  of  a  gunne, 
To  play  at  loggets,  sine  holes  or  teo  pinnea. 
To  trie  it  oat  at  football  by  the  shiimes, 
At  ticke-tacke,  saw  nody,  maw  and  ruffe, 
At  hot  cockles,  leap  frogge  and  blind  man's  buffe." 

Sahdsl  HoiMS  (I6tli  centDry). 

Fbkhips  some  justification  is  needed  for  the  inclusion  of  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  history  of  King's  School  games  during 
the  last  forty  yeexs,  and  we  realize  that  we  are  proToking  a 
certain  amount  of  hostile  criticism  from  readers  of  two 
opposite  classes.  Some  will  hold  tliat  a  histoiy  of  the  School 
is  not  the  fittest  place  for  a  mere  account  of  the  games.  To 
them  we  would  point  out  that^  after  all,  cricket  and  football 
fill  a  great  place  in  the  minds  of  many  boys,  and  that  any 
account  of  the  dcTelopmeut  of  the  King's  School  which 
ignored  this  most  important  branch  of  school  life  would  be 
incomplete.  Although,  perhaps,  we  may  deplore  the  ezcessire 
devotion  to  athletic  pastimes,  which  is  the  preTsiling  feature 
in  the  life  of  present-day  youth,  yet  we  hope  and  think  that  in 
the  King's  School  these  matters  are  regarded  more  sanely  and 
that  games  take  their  proper  place  as  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  patriarchal  O.K.S.  may  fairly  ask 
why  this  chapter  treats  only  of  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
King's  School  games.  There  were  many  brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,  and  there  were  many  King's  School  cricketers 
before  the  days  of  Geoi^  Gardner  and  S.  L,  Thornton . 

Baf^  indeed,  tiiere  are  many  reasons  why  we  shonld  treat 
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only  of  so  compantiyely  short  a  time  in  the  History  of  the 
School.  Firstly,  the  whole  of  this  period  is  included  in  the 
time  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  in  a  record  of  the  King's  School 
games  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  account  should  begin  and  end 
with  his  name.  Fame,  especially  athletic  fame,  is  of  yerj 
short-lived  duration,  and  now  that  (to  the  great  regret  of  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  in  his  prime  !)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  giren  up 
active  participation  in  games,  there  is  a  danger  that  some  of 
the  younger  boys  at  the  King's  School  may  be  ignorant  as  to 
what  the  School  owes  to  the  fostering  care  which  he  has  for 
nearly  forty  years  bestowed  on  the  games.  Then,  again,  It 
is  only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  sufficient  reliable  data 
are  extant.  Before  that  time  we  are  confronted  only  with  dim 
records  of  the  athletic  heroes  of  the  past,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  their  performances. 
Many  other  reasons  might  be  cited,  but  the  sum  of  them  all  is, 
that  only  comparatively  recently  have  sports  been  taken  aa 
seriously  as  they  are  to-day.  In  this  many  may  find  cause  for 
r^ret.  IVequently  we  hear  the  lament  that  cricket  in  these 
days  of  "  billiard-table  "  pitches  has  lost  some  of  its  charming 
uncertainty,  and  that  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  modem 
l^ofesBionally-trained  batsman  is  a  poor  Bubstitute  for  the 
interesting  individuality  displayed  by  the  old-time  exponents 
of  the  game.  Maybe !  Doubtless  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  but,  as  the  years  advance,  are  we  not  all  rather  too  prone 
to  become  laudatoree  temporU  acti  ? 

In  describing  the  School  games  the  first  place  must  be  given 
to  cricket  as  the  premier  English  game,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  the  oldest,  for,  indeed,  football  of  a  sort  has  a  much 
more  remote  origin.  The  ball-playing  which  the  Cantwbury 
monk  FitzStepheu  described  as  forming  part  of  the  Shrove 
Tuesday  pastimes  of  the  London  citizens  was  probably  some 
species  of  football,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  game 
was  played  in  Canterbury  in  mediaeval  times  by  the  boys  of  the 
Archbishop's  School.  Foot-races  and  other  similar  contests  to 
which  the  name  "  athletic  sports  "  has  now  become  specifically 
reserved,  formed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  part  of  the  diversion 
of  the  boys  of  the  King's  School  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Yet,  despite  the  claims  of  antiquity  put  forward  by  these  other 
branches  of  sport,  cricket  must  be  regarded  as  par  excdlemx  the 
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game  of  English  men  and  Englisli  bo^ ;  and  this  statement, 
tme  Ln  the  main  of  all  our  public  schools,  should  have  especi&l 
force  in  Canterbury,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  fair 
count;  which  lays  claim  to  be  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  game. 
To-day  the  boys  play  their  games  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
county  grounds  in  England ;  but  it  has  not  always  been  so,  and 
at  one  time  for  many  years  the  game  was,  perforce,  played  with 
difficulty  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ground.  Strange  as  it 
would  appear  to  the  King's  School  boy  of  to-day,  the  only  place 
which  was  suitable  for  cricket  half-a-century  a^  was  the 
"Qreen  Court,'**  and  even  this  was  leas  suited  to  the  game 
than  it  would  be  at  present.  In  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Wallafie'a 
Headmastership  it  was  cut  up  by  two  long  gravel  paths  which 
crossed  it  diagonally  from  the  Green  Court  gate  to  the  Dark 
Entry,  and  from  the  Forrens  to  what  is  now  the  Bishop  of 
Dover's  house.  Yet  our  ancestors  made  light  of  such  difficulties 
as  these,  and  when  about  1848  these  paths  were  dug  up  and 
sown  with  grass  it  was  felt  that  all  that  was  requisite  was 
done.  The  conditions,  though,  would  hardly  have  satisfied  the 
faatidioua  requirements  of  a  cricketer  of  to-day.  The  ground 
was  extremely  small,  and  "  boundaries  "  must  have  made  rapid 
scoring  very  easy.  Kot  infrequently  the  ball  must  hare 
crashed  through  the  windows  of  the  surrounding  Frebendal 
houses.  Walter  Pater,  indeed,  in  hie  charming  sketch  of 
King's  School  life,  makes  his  hero  send  a  ball  soaring  high 
over  the  Catbedral,t  but  Pater's  genius  did  not  lie  in  cricket, 
and  we  must  doubt  the  absolute  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  of 
the  game.  The  diminutive  nature  of  the  ground  might  not 
perhaps  have  been  altogether  displeasing  to  batsmen  ;  but  there 
was  another  defect,  and  this  was  of  a  graver  nature.  The 
grass  was  thin  and  the  turf  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  thus 
the  prepM^tion  of  a  decent  pitch  was  a  difficult  matter.  Those 
who  have  studied  Mr.  Wright's  "  Life  of  Walter  Pater  "  will 
realize,  moreover,  that  the  method  of  prepai-atiou  was  hardly 
of  the  most  scientific  nature.  When  the  summer  season  came 
round  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  prepare  the  groimd,  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  Dean  to  request  the  loan  of  the 

*  The  King's  School  Deed  not  be  aslumed  of  this  hnmble  beginning. 
At  Harroir  in  earlj  d&ji  the  cricket  gronud  employed  vu  a  chnrchyud ! 
t  "  Emerald  Uthvart,"  p.  SO. 
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■mail  roller,  which  belonged  to  the  capitular  bod;.  After  this 
had  been  saccessfullj  negotiated,  the  next  step  was  to  caU  in 
the  assiatauce  of  "  old "  Norton,  who  in  those  dajs  presided 
over  the  primitire  arrangements  of  the  "  tnck  shop."  Placing 
himself  between  the  shafts,  he  pulled  the  roller  from  in  front 
while  the  hoys  poshed  it  from  behind ;  but  ihe  old  man  had  a 
stiff  leg  from  the  result  of  an  accident  in  his  youth.  The 
obvioos  and  inevitable  result  was  that  a  spirit  of  mischief 
entered  into  the  boys,  and  they  pushed  at  a  pace  quite  beyond 
the  greatest  which  Morton  could  achieve.  He  protested  in 
vain,  and  so  the  curious  procession  moved  along  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  suppressed  chuckling  from  behind  and  muttered 
objui^tions  from  in  front.  "  Tantae  molis  erat  Cricetannm 
eondera  campum."  Better  times,  however,  were  at  hand,  and 
the  School  were  soon  to  acquire  the  right  of  playing  their 
matches  upon  a  larger  and  more  suitable  ground.  Only  a  few 
years  later,  by  the  kindness  of  the  late  William  de  Chair 
Baker,  of  the  Manor  House,  St.  Stephen's,  the  King's  School 
boys  were  allowed  to  use  the  groimd  of  the  Beverley  Cricket 
Clnb.  This  was  at  that  time  occasionally  employed  for  county 
matches,  and,  as  grounds  went  in  those  days,  it  was  exception- 
ally  good.  Here  the  King's  School  boys  continued  to  play 
their  matches  until  the  making  of  a  path  through  the  middle 
of  it  rendered  it  useless  as  a  cricket  ground.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  King's  School  made  use  of  a  field  on  the  Stuny 
Boad  beyond  the  Barracks,  for  which  ground  they  paid  rent 
to  the  Beverley  Cricket  Club.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Mr.  Baker  had  become  the  lessee  of  the  beautiful  ground  at 
St.  Lawrence,  which  haa  now  been  for  so  many  years  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  Canterbury  "  Cricket  Week,"  and  to  his 
kindness  we  were  again  indebted,  for  he  gave  ns  permission  to 
use  this  fine  ground  on  terms  that  were  almost  nominal. 
Oddly  enough,  the  old  name  of  the  "  Beverley,"  which  had 
appertained  to  the  field  at  St.  Stephen's,  w&a  now  transferred 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  ground,  and  still  clings  to  it  in  the  mouths 
of  King's  School  hoys.  No  Canterbury  resident  ever  uses  this 
name  for  the  County  ground,  but  the  boys  never  speak  of  it 
under  any  other  name,  and  even  print  it  on  their  match-cards — 
an  interesting  example  of  the  conservatism  of  schoolboys.  The 
Green  Court,  of  course,  was  still  used  for  practice,  as  indeed  it 
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is  to-daj.  It  was  still  prepared  by  the  aid  of  the  roller,  which 
belonged  to  tiie  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  the  days  of  "old" 
Norton  had  passed  away,  and  the  motiye  power  for  the  roller 
was  supplied  by  the  forced  labour  of  boys  of  the  Lower  School, 
who  were,  if  reluctant,  occasionally  induced  thereto  by  a  certain 
fonn  of  physical  pain  of  which  the  name  "  bat-sauce  "  explains 
the  nature.  There  was  no  net  practice,  for  at  first  nete  were 
never  seen,  but  there  was  regular  practice  on  the  Green  Court, 
and  it  was  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Lower  School  to  provide 
fags  in  rotation.  Stump  cricket  was  occasionally  played  then 
as  now.  Nererthelessj  there  was  comparatively  little  general 
enthaaiasm  for  cricket,  and  indeed  sometimes  it  was  difficult 
to  raise  a  team.  There  was  never  more  than  one  eleven,  and 
in  this  vacancies  were  filled  by  co-option.  Prom  bis  want  of 
opportunities  for  practice  there  was  very  litUe  chance  for  the 
small  boy,  and  in  contrast  to  this  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some 
gauge  of  the  improved  conditions  now  prevailing  from  the 
fact  that  in  1904  seven  teams  were  engaged  on  one  and  the 
same  day  in  playing  cricket  matches  against  boys  of  other 
schools. 

In  those  days  matches  against  Wye  College,*  Tonbridge 
School,  and  a  school  at  Tunbridge  Wells  held  r^ular  places 
on  the  fixture  lists,  but  no  clubs  were  met,  and  the  O.K.S, 
match,  which  now  marks  the  climax  of  the  School  Cricket 
year,  though  r^ularly  played,  did  not  wind  up  the  season. 
There  were  occasional  School  games,  and  of  these  two  were 
regarded  as  of  special  interest.  These  were  the  annual  contests 
between  the  Boarders  and  the  Day  Boys,  and  of  one  Porm  {it 
was  generally  the  Fourth)  against  the  rest  of  the  School. 

It  was  in  1868,  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Hodgson  as  Mathe- 
matical Master,  that  the  game  received  an  uplifting  impetus 
which  may  be  said  to  have  almost  revolutionized  King's  School 
Cricket.  Mr.  Hodgson  came  to  Canterbury  immediately  after 
he  had  "  gone  down "  from  Oxford.  At  the  University  his 
duties  on  the  river  as  a  member  of  the  Christ  Church  "  eight " 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  spare  time,  and  he  was  perhaps 
better  known  as  an  excellent  oarsman  than  as  a  cricketer ;  but, 

*  Not  the  Agricnltonl  Collie,  wMch  indeed  w&s  not  founded  till  much 
Iftter,  bnt  the  old  GnumnBr  School,  wMch  at  that  time  oocapied  the  bnildiiigs 
KttAched  to  ArohbiBhop  Eempe'i  fonmdatioii. 
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even  at  his  first  coming  to  Canierbiuy,  he  was  a  fine  batsm&n 
and  of  extraordinary  activit;  in  the  field,  and  his  cricket  for 
many  years  continued  to  improve  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
frequently  took  his  place  in  the  County  team.  It  would  be 
very  di£ScuIt  to  over-estimate  the  services  of  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  School  games.  He  waa  first  appointed 
to  fill  the  post  of  Mathematical  Master,  and  for  this  he  was 
eminentiy  fitted  by  his  high  qualifications,  but  he  at  once 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  development  of  the  athletic  side 
of  School  life,  and  for  forty  years  he  has  ungrudgingly 
devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  advancement  of  the  legitimate 
pleasures  of  the  boys.  Many  Public  Schools  have  on  their 
staffs  "  Sports  Masters,"  who  are  definitely  appointed  ad  hoc. 
This  the  King's  School  has  nerer  had,  but  the  loss  has  never 
been  felt,  for  we  have  had  a  sequence  of  excellent  cricketers 
and  footballers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  developing  the 
latent  tal^its  of  the  boys.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Hodgson's 
arrival  he  received  valuable  reinforcement  in  his  good  work  by 
the  coming  of  Mr.  C  W.  Oobb.  The  latter  (who  now  occupies 
a  high  position  on  the  staff  at  Uppingham)  was  himself  on 
O.K.S.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  School  as  an  Assistant 
Master,  and  he  was  able  to  render  very  valuable  assistance  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  for  he  was  a  good  bat,  a  fair  fast  bowler,  and 
a  really  first-class  cricket  coach.  When  twenty-nine  years  ago 
Mr.  Hodgson  became  the  first  Head-master  of  the  Junior 
School,  the  first  pupil  whose  name  he  entered  in  his  books  was 
his  youthful  brotiier-io-law  Algernon  Latter. 

Mr.  Latter  afterwards  obtained  very  high  distinction  at  his 
TJuiversily  in  both  cricket  and  football,  and  since  1897  he  has 
most  unselfiehly  given  up  all  his  free  time  to  carrying  on  the 
good  work  which  Mr.  Hodgson  began.  Here  also  we  ought  to 
make  mention  of  the  excellent  work  which  Mr.  Godfrey,  too, 
has  done  in  this  direction.  Mr.  Godfrey  at  his  first  coming 
realized  the  importance  of  teaching  the  principles  of  cricket  to 
boys  while  they  are  still  very  young.  Consequently,  when  he 
took  charge  of  the  cricket  of  Blore's  Piece,  he  set  himself 
definitely  to  train  the  younger  boys  so  that  in  due  course  they 
could  take  their  places  in  the  School  teams.  In  this  he 
achieved  the  greatest  success  not  merely  in  producing  good 
cricketers  (and,  indeed,  his  pupils  for  many  years  formed  the 
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Btrongest  element  in  the  Scbool  teaniB)^  but  even  more  for  the 
happiness  and  pleasure  which  he  gave  to  many  generations  of 
Sing's  School  boys.  Many  O.K.3.  of  the  last  twenty  years 
will  cherish  amongst  their  happiest  recolleetionB  of  the  King's 
School  the  hours  that  they  spent  on  Blore's  Piece  in  the 
sammer  afternoons. 

When  Mr.  Hodgson  first  came  to  the  King's  School, 
although  the  boys  now  had  permission  to  use  a  first-class 
ground  for  their  matches,  yet  it  was  a  mile  away  from  the 
School,  and,  in  those  days  before  bicycles  were  known,  it  was 
scarcely  available  for  use  except  on  half-holidaye.  The  need 
of  a  place  where  net  practice  could  be  indulged  in  during  the 
shorter  intervale  of  "  whole  school-days  '*  was  much  felt.  In 
order  to  satisfy  this  need,  Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  year  1870  under- 
took, with  the  help  of  some  O.K.S.,  the  re-tur£ng  and  levelling 
of  the  "  Green  Court."  To  undertake  the  supervision  of  this 
work  Mr.  Hodgson  engaged  the  services  of  the  celebrated  old 
County  professional,  WUliam  Goodhew,  who,  when  the  work 
was  accomplished,  stayed  on  as  groundman  and  coach  to  the 
boys.  "  Billy "  Goodhew,  in  his  prime,  was  an  excellent 
praetice  bowler,  keeping  a  good  length  and  causing  the  ball  to 
rise  fast  from  the  pitch.  More  than  this,  he  was  an  excellent 
cricket  coach  for  boys,  insisting  much  upon  the  paramount 
importance  of  playing  with  a  straight  bat  and  thus  developing 
a  sound  defence  before  adopting  more  aggressive  tactics.  With 
the  help  of  such  instructors  as  the  King's  School  eleven  now 
had,  they  naturally  made  veiy  rapid  improvement,  and  the 
standard  attained  was  probably  not  far  short  of  that  of  the 
present  day,  although  the  number  from  whom  the  team  could 
be  selected  yraa  of  course  very  much  less.  In  those  days  of 
forty  years  ago  the  principal  School  matches  played  were 
against  the  C.O.S.  (St.  Edmund's  School),  Chatham  House 
School  (Bamsgate),  and  Dulwich  College,  while  the  clubs  met 
were  Faversham,I>eal,  St.  Angustine's  College,  and  the  Officers 
of  the  Cavalry  I>ep6t.  The  season  invariably  closed  late  in 
September  with  a  match  against  an  eleven  captained  by  C.  I. 
Thornton,  the  old  Cambridge  "  bine  "  and  Middlesex  amateur, 
who  was  for  many  years  the  hardest  hitter  in  Enj^land,  and  who 
generally  brought  with  him  some  of  the  best  cricketers  of  the 
day,  such  as  the  Walters  of  Southgate  and  the  Webbee. 
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The  match  of  the  year,  thongh,  was  the  C.O.S.  match.  This 
was  on  old  fixture,  dating  back  to  1856,  and  for  the  first  eleven 
yean  (to  our  ahame  be  it  spoken !)  the  Eiug's  School  did  not 
win  a  single  match.  In  those  days  tbe  nambers  in  the  two 
schools  were  about  equal,  but  the  King's  School  suffeied  &om 
two  disadvantages.  One  was  that  the  King's  School  team  did 
not  possess  a  good  ground  of  their  own,  the  other  that  our 
boys  lacked  something  of  the  wprit  de  corps  which  their  rivals, 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  all  boarders  and  all  drawn  from 
the  same  strata  of  society,  possessed  to  a  greater  degree.  In 
1868  (the  year  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  coming)  the  tide  began  to 
torn,  for  in  that  year  the  King's  School  won  on  the  first  innings 
by  27  runs.  Since  that  date,  although  the  C.O.S.  prodnced 
such  fine  cricketers  as  G-.  A.  Stocks,  W.  N.  Boe,  and  some 
others  of  very  considerable  merit,  the  King's  School  have  more 
than  held  their  own.  Indeed,  in  latter  years,  owing  no  doubt 
partly  to  the  fact  that  our  numbers  have  so  greatly  increased, 
the  contests  have  been  rather  one-sided ;  but  in  1908  the  C.O.S. 
were  again  successful,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  boys  at  St.  Edmund's,  we  may  express  a  hope  that  the 
day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  latter  school  will  revive 
some  of  its  former  glories,  and  the  annual  contest  ^^ainst  our 
old  friends  and  rivals  of  St.  Thomas'  Hill  may  become  the 
hardest  match  as  well  as  the  most  pleasant  game  of  the  year. 

The  match  against  Chatham  House  School,  though  long 
since  abandoned,  will  be  remembered  by  all  King's  Scholars  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  one  of  the  most  important  fixtores 
of  their  time.  There  was  a  tradition  amongst  us  that  "  boys  " 
at  this  school  were  retained  to  an  almost  patriarchal  age,  and 
certainly  the  bewhiskered  faces  of  some  of  them  were  sufficient 
to  lend  an  air  of  truth  to  the  supposition.  They  could,  at  all 
events,  generally  put  a  strong  side  in  the  field,  and  amongst 
them  we  have  lively  recollections  of  Foord  Kelcey,  afterwards 
for  several  years  the  fast  bowler  of  the  Kent  Eleven,  and 
R.  S.  Jones,  who  did  excellent  service  for  the  County  as  a  bats- 

The  Dulwich  College  match  was  of  no  long  continuance, 
but  it  was  much  enjoyed  while  it  lasted,  for  their  ground  was  a 
very  fine  one,  though  the  wicket  was  much  slower  than  that  to 
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which  we  were  accnstomed  at  home.  Indeed,  in  this  same 
connection  we  might  add  that  the  fastneae  of  the  "  Bererle;  " 
wickets  often  proved  a  distinct  diBadrantage  to  Old  King's 
Scholars  when  making  their  d^nt  at  Oxford,  for  the  "  old " 
Oxford  grotmda  in  Cowley  Marsh  were  so  slow  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  that  Duinj  a  Canterborj  bataman,  unable  to 
accommodate  himself  to  the  new  conditions,  entirely  failed  to 
juaiify  hia  School  reputation. 

In  later  years  the  Schools  met  have  been  Highgate,  Felsted, 
Eastboiime,  Dover  College,  and  Sutton  Valence,  and  of  these 
the  two  former  are,  perhaps,  regarded  as  the  most  important 
fixtures  of  the  year.  Bat  of  the  varying  fortunes  of  our 
School  in  these  matches  we  need  not  here  speak  at  any  length, 
for  are  they  not  vrritten  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Cantoarian  "? 

In  the  earlier  years  that  we  have  recorded,  the  Old  King's 
Scholar  who  gained  the  greatest  success  as  a  cricketer  was 
Philip  Menzies  Sankey.  At  Oxford  he  had  the  honour  to  be  in 
tiie  eleven  chosen  to  do  battle  agaiuet  Cambridge,  and  when 
.  in  1864  he  returned  to  the  King's  School  as  an  Assistant 
Master  for  a  short  period,  he  set  himself  (with  tlie  assistance 
of  Fuller  Pilch)  to  coach  the  boys.  H.  B.  Biron  also,  as  a 
member  for  several  years  of  the  Kent  team,  guned  high  repu- 
tation as  a  cricketer  in  these  early  days.  Amongst  the  more 
famous  cricketers  of  recent  years  Percy  Maiden,  H.  S.  Crow- 
ther,  A.  Latter,  and  O.  F.  Hujshe,  played  in  the  Oxford 
Freshmen's  Match,  in  which  Latter  scored  116.  A.  T.  Cowley, 
H.  S.  S.  Parker,  C.  H.  Clarke,  and  C.  H.  Bodington  have 
played  in  the  Cambridge  Freshmen's  Match,  in  which  Clarke 
took  six  wickets  for  34.  A.  G.  Bichardaon  played  on  several 
occasions  for  Cambridge  University,  and  was  for  aome  time  a 
r^^ular  member  of  the  Glonceatershire  team,  for  which  he 
made  89  against-  Somerset.  L.  J.  Baaaett  was  selected  to  play 
in  the  recently  instituted  "  Public  Schools' "  Match  at  Lord's. 
W.  H.  Maundrell  and  C.  U.  Bodington  have  from  time  to 
time  played  for  Hampshire;  £.  M.  Tonlmin  has  represented 
Essex,  and  J.  A.  Hellard  Somerset. 

In  1885  an  O.K.S.  Cricket  Club  was  formed  by  Messrs. 
Maiden,  Glennie,  and  Crowther,  and  four  years  later  the  old 
"Canterbury  Pilgrims"  Club  was  revived.  This  consisted 
originally  of  old  boys  from  the  King's  School  and  St.  Edmund's. 

XI  2 
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Beceotly  the  latter  hare  gmdoallj  dropped  oat,  and  this  is  & 
matter  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  King's  School  and  St. 
Edmnnd's  have  ever  been  knit  together  in  terms  of  friendly 
rivdby,  and  it  is  moch  to  be  hoped  that  advantage  may  again 
be  taken  of  this  opportunity  of  continning  in  later  yean  the 
fiiendships  began  in  school-days.  Some  of  the  finest  feats 
that  oar  eleven  has  ever  performed  have  been  in  the  C.O.S. 
match.  The  best  of  these  was  in  18S5,  and  the  score-aheet  in 
this  match  deserves  reproduction  as  perhaps  the  finest  per- 
formance that  our  team  has  ever  accompliBhed.  The  King's 
School  pat  together  405  runs  for  five  wickets  (E.  M.  Tonlmin 
113,  C.  M.  Skinner  119,  W.  H.  Maondrell  92  not  oat),  and 
the  C.O.S.  were  diamiseed  for  65  runs,  chiefly  through  the  fine 
bowling  of  A.  J.  Fenn,  who  took  five  wickets  for  foor  runs. 
This,  however,  was  too  one-sided  a  match  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  spectators,  or  of  the  players,  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  pleasure  of  tiiose  who  were  most  intimately  concerned  in 
making  the  runs. 

There  is  nothing  in  cricket  (or  in  any  other  sport)  to  be 
compared  with  the  joy  of  snatching  an  unexpected  victory  at 
the  hut  moment.  For  breathless  excitement  no  King's  School 
match  can  be  compared  with  that  against  the  C.O.S.  in  1901, 
and  we  will  conclude  this  section  with  a  brief  description  of 
this  well-coDtested  game.  The  nmtch  was  played  on  the 
Beverley,  and  St.  Edmund's  School,  winning  the  toss,  elected 
to  bat  first.  Their  venture  realized  a  total  of  177  runs;  not, 
perhaps,  a  great  score,  bat  they  possessed  in  Eyre  and  Edwards 
a  couple  of  bowlers  quite  out  of  the  common,  and  we  realized 
at  once  that  it  would  mean  a  stifE  uphill  struggle  for  the 
King's  School.  Our  innings  opened  comparatively  tamely.  The 
first  three  wickets  produced  79  runs,  and  so  tar  tiiere  was  Uttle 
advantage  for  either  side.  Then,  however,  came  a  change  and 
a  collapse.  Eyre  and  Edwards  were  both  bowling  in  the  most 
deadly  form,  with  hardly  ever  a  loose  ball.  Wicket  after 
wicket  fell  with  hardly  any  dumge  to  the  total.  In  ttLct,  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  wickets  realized  only  six  runs 
between  them.  At  one  end  R.  C.  Paris  was  slowly  playing 
himself  in,  bat  he  seemed  unable  to  find  a  partner.  Still  90 
runs  behind,  with  only  the  three  bowlers  left  to  go  in.  At 
"  seventh  wicket  down  "  J.  E.  Tulloch  come  in,  and  stayed  the 
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"  rot "  by  an  invaluable  20.  He  hit  hard  and  all  round  the 
wicket,  and  was  acoring  faster  even  than  Paris,  ontil  a  well- 
judged  catch  in  the  deep  field  ended  his  brief  bat  m^r;  stay. 

By  this  time  the  score  had  mounted  to  130  for  eight.  Still 
47  runs  behind,  with  now  only  two  batsmen  to  come  in,  neither 
of  whom  had  ever  been  known  to  make  runs  before.  All  this 
time  B.  C.  PtaiB  had  been  m^ing  brilliant  strokes,  bnt  it 
looked  as  if  his  stand  would  be  all  in  vain.  The  next  man, 
though,  B.  y.  L.  Johnston,  realized  the  position  at  once,  and 
played  the  only  game  possible  under  the  circumstances.  No 
batsman  himself,  and  asually  only  able  to  "  slog,"  he  sub- 
ordinated himself  entirely  to  Paris  and  played  a  great  defen- 
sive game,  leaving  the  scoring  to  his  partner.  Even  under 
these  circumstances,  though,  it  was  doubtful  if  he  would  be 
able  to  keep  bis  wicket  up,  and  Paris,  realizing  this,  had  to 
take  the  most  daring  risks  in  order  to  get  the  bowling.  Twice 
did  Paris  give  chances  of  "c.  and  b.,"  but  both  were  very 
hard  and  both  were  missed.  At  last,  by  a  brilliant  hit  to 
leg,  Paris  brought  the  score  up  to  180,  thas  at  the  same 
time  beating  the  St.  Edmund's  total  and  completing  hia 
own  century. 

As  tiie  figures  went  up  a  wild  outburst  of  cheering  relieved 
the  spectators'  feelings,  and  the  dramatao  sequel  came  with  the 
very  next  ball.  All  this  time,  while  Paris  had  added  fifty, 
Johnston,  curbing  all  his  natural  inclinations,  had  compiled 
only  six,  but  it  was  an  invaluable  addition.  Now  that  the 
strain  was  over,  at  the  very  next  ball  he  opened  his  shoalders 
to  a  very  wily  one  from  Eyre,  but  the  tremendous  hit  that 
followed  went  high  and  not  far — and  Johnston  wended  his  way 
back  to  the  pavilion. 

We  append  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  performances  by 
individuals : — 

1874  121  by  0.  E.  WoodrufF  v.  St.  Angastine's  CoUege. 

1876  104  by  W,  B.  Hawkins  ».  (?) 

1878  101  by  W.  G.  Mobm  e.  C.0.8. 

1878  129  by  B.  BUxland  «.  Dover  College. 

1879  186  by  B.  Blaxland  t>.  Walmer  GarrisoB. 
1882  118*  by  F.  G.  Klinck  t>.  fiamsgate. 

•  Hotont, 
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1881    108  hj  &.  8.  Scott  V.  Highgste. 

1888  109*  by  B.  H.  Hoale  v.  Craterbnrj  Iiutitats. 
126*  hj  A.  Lktter  v.  O.E.S. 

109  by  H.  T.  Workman  t>.  Hi^igate. 

1889  106  br  A.  lAtter  v.  Chutham  A^lnm. 
118 17  A.  Latter  v.  C.0.8. 

10«*  by  C.  P.  Copland  e.  C.O.S. 
1891    118  by  H.  S.  S.  Purker  ■>.  Sutton  Valence. 

1894  100  by  £.  M.  Toulmin  t>.  C.O.S. 
118*  by  A.  G.  Bichardaon  p.  O.K.S. 

1895  111  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  e.  Sutton  Talenoe. 

118  by  B.  M.  Toulmin  v.  C.O.S. 

119  by  C.  M.  Skinner  t>.  C.O.S. 

100  by  W.  H.  Maundrell  b.  Dover. 
146*  by  E.  M.  Toulmin  t>.  C.O.S. 

1896  102*  by  E.  U.  Toulmin  t>.  Boyal  Naval  School,  Eltham. 

1897  121*  by  C.  H.  Bodington  v.  Cavalry  Depot 
1888    101  by  A.  M.  Toulmin  d.  Felated. 

1899    118  by  C.  H.  Bodington  v.  Higbgftte. 
1901     119*  by  E.  C.  Pmib  v.  C.O.S. 

135  by  B.  C.  PoriB  e.  St.  lAwrenoe. 
1901    102*  by  L.  3.  Baaaett  v.  St.  Lawrence  "A." 

1905  116  by  a.  C.  GoveU  «.  Satton  Talenoe. 

101  by  L.  J.  Basaett  v.  M.C.C. 

1906  161  by  a.  F.  HoweU  v.  Felatod. 

117  by  H.  Gardner  v.  O.K.8. 
128  by  L.  J.  Baaaett  e.  O.E.8. 

1907  128  by  L.  J.  Baaaett  t>.  Mr.  Lattor'a  XI. 
201*  by  H.  Gardner  0.  Dover  College. 

1908  119*  by  A.  0.  Fluke  «.  Chartbam  Aaylum. 
202*  by  H.  Gardner  t>.  Hythe  C.C. 

112*  by  H.  Gardner  e.  C.O.S. 

200  by  B.  E,  Martin  v.  Sntton  Valence. 

118  by  A.  C.  Fluke  o.  Dover  College. 
168  by  H.  Gardner  e.  Eaatboume  College. 
126  by  H.  Gardner  v.  O.E.8. 

[In  1908  H:  Gardner  made  11Q6  rona.] 

Sowling, 
G.  T.  Dnuy,  08  wicketa  for  avraage  916. 
1891    «.  Dover.     H.  8.  8.  Parker  took  9  wicketa  for  27  (all  clean 
bowled).    Average,  81  wioketa  for  781. 

•  Not  out 
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1894  E.  M.  Tonlmin,  arenge  81  wickets  for  8-18. 
1896  V.  C.0.8.  A.  J.  FeoD,  6  wicketi  for  4  rtititi. 
189?    V.  Cvftixj  Depot.     C.  H.  Cluke  took  6  wickete  for   tt 

and  7  for  85. 
1899    f.  O-ore  Court:.     C.  H.  BodiDgton  took  7  wicketi  for  7, 

and  DobBOQ  Smith  8  for  9. 
0.  Highgate.    Sobson  SmitK  took  8  for  24. 


Oi^hintiif 

Oriclta. 

1870 

a.  Oardsei  and  8.  L. 

188S 

T.  E.  Eammell. 

Thornton." 

1886 

T.  E.  BammeU. 

1871 

S.  L.  Thornton  and  E. 

1887 

A.  Latter. 

H.  G»»totei. 

1888 

A.  Latter. 

1872 

E.  H.  Greatorex   and 

1889 

A.  Latter. 

E  Latter. 

1880 

H.  S.  S.  Parker. 

1873 

E.   Latter   and   E.  D. 

1881 

H.  8.  8.  Parker. 

Hake  (f). 

1892 

B.  J.  Caallef. 

1874 

E.  D.  Hake  and  C.  E. 

1898 

E.  J.  Oaatlej. 

Woodmfi. 

1894 

A  0.  Bichardaon. 

1876 

0.  E.  Woodrae  and  B. 

isgs 

E.  M.  Touhnin. 

H.  Latter. 

1896 

B.  M.  Toulmin. 

1878 

B.  H.  Latter. 

1897 

A.  8.  Athawea. 

1877 

B.  H.  Latter  and  0.  H. 

1898 

C.  H.  Bodington. 

Dontwn. 

1899 

C.  H.  Bodington. 

1878 

C.  H.  Douton  and  B. 

1900 

B.  0.  CoToU. 

BlazUnd. 

1001 

H.  E.  Oreen. 

1879 

B.    Blailand   and    H. 

1902 

E.  C.  Qreen. 

8cott. 

1908 

E.  C.  Green. 

1880 

H.  Scutt. 

1904 

0.  r.  Hnjthe. 

1881 

H.  8.  Crowther. 

1905 

G.  C.  8trahan. 

1883 

H.  8.  Crowther. 

1906 

G.  C.  Straban. 

1888 

B.  a.  aiennie. 

1907 

L.  J.  Baiaett. 

188« 

F.  L.  Porkina. 

1908 

G.  F.  Howell. 

Football. 

To  attempt  to  trace  the  Tarioos  ata^B  tbrough  which 
King's  School  football  has  passed  would  be  a  task  as  difficult  in 
the  performance  as  it  would  be  dull  and  tedious  in  the  result. 

*  The  doable  captuncf  in  the  earlier  fears  u  to  be  ezplunad  b;  the 
fact  that  orioket  waa  oontmnad  till  late  September.  One  captain  wai 
appointed  ontil  the  snmmer  holidajs,  while  the  other  held  office  after  them. 
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Wliether  we  give  credence  or  not  to  the  Cheater  legend  that 
football  owes  its  start  to  the  kicking  about  of  the  decapitated 
head  of  a  captured  Dane,  it  is  certain  that  the  game  ia  of  verj 
remote  antiqnitj,  and  we  may  condnde  with  safety  that  foot- 
ball of  a  sort  has  been  played  at  Canterbury  for  centaries. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  only  a  species  of  rough  horse-play  in 
which  our  ancestors  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  soperfiuong 
energy  of  yoath,  and  probably  in  those  days  Sir  Thomas  Elyot 
was  perfectly  justified  when  he  claimed  that  it  was  to  be 
"  utterly  abjected  of  all  noble  men,"  because  in  it  there  '*  is 
nothing  but  beastlie  furie  and  exstoeme  violence  whereof 
procedeth  hurte,  and  consequently  rancour  and  malice  do 
remain  with  them  that  be  wounded."  It  is  only  within  the 
laat  fif^  or  sixty  years  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  cany  on 
the  game  with  deBnit«  rules  and  some  approach  to  scientific 
play.  Bngby  and  Association  football  as  they  are  played 
to'^y  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  eTolntion,  and  doubtless 
tiiey  supply  the  best  forms  of  the  game ;  but  fifty  years  ago,  or 
even  less,  nearly  every  school  had  its  own  peculiar  form  of  the 
game,  and  of  these  a  very  few — as,  for  example,  the  Eton 
"  Wall  game  *' — stUl  surrive.  It  might  be  imagined  that  this 
difference  of  local  rules  woold  furnish  an  insuperable  bar  to 
the  possibility  of  arranging  matches  with  other  schools,  but  it 
did  not  prove  the  case.  After  all,  there  is  mn^  the  same 
difficulty  to-day  in  arranging  "  Fives  "  games,  and  the  same 
solution  was  found  then  as  now.  The  custom  was  to  play 
according  to  the  roles  of  the  home  team,  but  the  result,  of 
course,  was  that  visiting  teams  were  always  considerably  handi- 
capped. Until  sixty  years  ago  there  were  apparently  no 
definite  rules  in  the  game  as  it  was  played  at  Canterbury,  The 
ground  was  always  the  "  Green  Court,"  and  the  goals  were 
marked  by  the  letters  U.  G.  (upper  goal)  and  L.  G.  (lower 
goal).  Bemaina  of  the  letters  L.  G.,  though  nearly  obliterated 
by  age,  can  yet  be  traced  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Green 
Court,  but  the  Upper  Goal,  marked  on  the  Deanery  wall, 
has  now  disappeared.  In  its  general  characteristics  the 
game  resembled  rather  the  modem  Association  game  than 
Bngby,  although,  of  conrse,  this  statement  must  be  made 
with  many  limitations.  The  roles  of  modem  "  Soccer  "  are 
h%hly  complex,  whereas   in  the  old  game  there  vras  very 
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little  acieoce  or  even  arrangemeQt.  No  player,  for  example, 
had  any  definite  place  in  the  field,  the  "hands"  rule  was 
non-existent,  and  the  "  ofi'-side "  rule,  though  soon  to  be 
introduced,  was  then  still  nnknown.  The  modem  footballer 
would  shudder  at  the  thought  of  playing  amongst  the  trees, 
railings,  and  buttresses  in  and  round  the  Green  Court,  but  our 
ancestors  thought  little  of  such  difficuItieB  and  derived  great 
pleasure  from  the  game.  Gradually  a  few  roles  came  to  be 
introduced.  It  was  decided  that  a  player  instead  of  kicking 
the  ball  might  pick  it  up  and  run  with  it  if  he  were  purtuedt  but 
the  moment  that  i^e  pursuit  ceased  he  must  put  the  ball  down 
and  use  his  feet  only.  Again,  a  player  was  allowed  to  pick  up 
the  ball  if  it  were  bouncing  but  not  if  it  were  merely  rolling. 
Many  a  heated  discussion  was  held  in  those  days  as  to  whether 
it  was  allowable  to  pat  the  ball  on  the  ground  so  as  to  make  it 
bounce  and  then  to  seize  it  when  bouncing  and  run.  The  ball 
itself,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  was  made  in  most 
primitiTe  fashion  by  the  aid  of  a  bullock's  bladder  obtained 
from  the  local  butcher.  The  introduction  of  a  few  rules  of  the 
nature  described  tended  to  make  the  game  resemble  rather 
that  of  the  Kugby  than  of  the  Association  code,  although  of 
course  both  the  latter  also  have  been  subjected  to  very  great 
changes  in  the  last  half  century.  About  1864,  instead  of  the 
old  wall.^al8  goal-posts  were  substituted,  although  in  much 
the  same  positions.  One  stood  by  the  Bishop  of  Dover's 
house,  the  other  by  the  entrance  to  the  Fortens,  so  that 
the  field  of  play  ran  dia^nally  across  the  still  rough 
Green  Court.  In  1872,  when  the  ground,  which  from  the 
munificence  of  a  former  Head-master  is  now  known  as 
Blore'D  Piece,  was  first  employed,  an  attempt  was  mode 
(chiefly  by  Dr.  Field  and  Mr.  Edward  Latter)  to  codify  the 
rules  which  had  been  in  vogue.  At  this  time  it  appeared  likely 
that  the  King's  Sdiool  would  develop  a  game  of  its  own, 
and  for  some  reasons  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  effort  was 
unsuccessful.  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  the  difficulty  of 
amLDging  matches  with  other  teauu,  and  this  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fact  that  since  that  time  the  game  has 
gradually  turned  into  the  modem  Bugby  game,  aJtiiough  no 
violent  change  was  ever  made,  and  there  is  no  definite  date  on 
which  "Bugby"  vras  formally  adopted.     Indeed,  as  late  aa 
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twenty-five  jeaxa  ago  the  nomber  of  players  that  composed  the 
team  was  by  no  means  fixed.  SometimeB  the  School  was 
represented  by  eleven  players,  sometunes  by  thirteen  or  fifteen, 
bat  the  number  was  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the 
eaptains  beforehand,  and  not  for  arbitrary  law.  When  the 
'*  Green  Court "  was  the  only  ground  the  season  began  in 
October  with  a  "  big-side."  In  many  respects  this  resembled 
the  "  big-side  "  at  Bugby  which  ia  familiar  to  all  from  the 
graphic  description  in  the  p^es  of  "Tom  Brown."  In 
Canterbury  this  first  match  wa«  always  of  the  Day  Boys  against 
the  Boarders.  Erery  boy  in  the  School  was  expected  to  play> 
and  in  those  days  the  respective  numbers  were  such  as  to 
fnisish  two  approximately  equal  teams.  Of  each  side  some 
twelve  or  so  would  do  battle  in  the  open,  imd  all  the  rest  were 
put  in  a  serried  phalanx  in  goal.  Except  for  this  primifave 
airangement  no  kind  of  fixed  order  was  kept,  and  no  player 
had  a  definite  place  on  the  field.  Only  goals  were  scored,  nob 
"  tries,"  for  indeed  the  formation  of  the  ground  entirely  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  a  "tiy"  being  scored.  Although. 
there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  many  serious  accidents,  yet  the 
game  must  have  been  rather  barbarous.  They  did  indeed 
"  trie  it  out  by  the  ^shinnes,"  as  the  sixteenth-century  poet 
quoted  above  has  it,  for,  as  in  the  Bngby  game  proper,  hftpVijig 
was  then  legitimate.  The  next  stage  of  development  dates 
from  the  time  when  the  five  best  players  on  each  side  were 
■elected  to  do  duty  as  a  kiad  of  advance-guard,  although  they 
were  not  yet  called  "forwards."  The  attack  now  consisted  of 
three  lines — ^first  the  five  stalwart  heroes,  in  goal  the  packed 
heap  of  small  boys,  between  these  two  lines  the  rest  of  the 
team.  This  became  now  the  customary  arrangement  for  "  big^ 
side,"  and  a  somewhat  similar  plan  was  adopted  when  the 
School  Team  opposed  other  schools.  The  chief  matches  that 
were  played  were  against  St.  Sdmund's  School,  St.  AugustiDe's 
College,  and  Chatham  House  School,  although  there  were 
constant  difficulties  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed.  For 
example,  according  to  the  Chatham  House  rules  a  player  could 
pick  up  the  ball  and  run  with  it,  but  if  he,  though  collared, 
managed  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball,  he  was  allowed  a 
"  free  kick."  It  became  in  consequence  a  regular  f eatnre  <^ 
the  game  tiiat  one  stalwart  player  still  clinging  to  the  b^ 
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would  be  the  centre  of  a  "  scrimmage "  of  his  friends  and 
opponents.  An  even  greater  difference  in  the  roles  of  the  two 
sohools  was  that  the  Chatham  Honse  team  scored  by  kicking 
over  the  goals,  whereas  our  boys  were  trained  as  in  Association 
football  to  kick  under  them. 

When,  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  Green  Court 
was  returfed,  football  became  impossible  there.  Some  other 
ground  had  to  be  found,  and  the  Kshop  of  Dover  (Dr.  Parry), 
ever  a  true  friend  of  the  School,  rented  the  ground  at 
St.  Stephen's,  which  is  now  known  as  Blore's  Piece,  and  gave 
to  the  School  the  entire  use  of  it.  In  1886  by  the  munificence 
of  Dr.  Blore  the  ground  became  the  ezclusiTe  property  of  the 
School,  bat,  now  that  our  numbers  have  so  greatly  increased, 
this  has  proved  insufficient  and  two  more  playing  fields  (Cnllen's 
aud  the  new  ground  at  St.  Stephen's)  are  regolarly  rented. 

In  early  days,  just  as  in  cricket.  Masters  played  in  the  team, 
and  Messrs.  Hodgson,  Collins,  Cruttwell,  Douton,  and  Brabant 
were  at  different  times  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
"  Bull "  Collins*  was  an  exceptionally  strong  player,  and  many 
O.E.S.  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  encounter  which  took  p]ace 
between  him  and  a  warlike  player  of  negro  ancestry  who  used 
to  figure  amongst  the  ranks  of  St.  Augustine's  College. 

The  r^folar  matches  with  Dover  College  began  in  1877,  and 
until  1898  ended  in  defeat  in  all  but  four  cases.  The  matches 
against  Sutton  Valence  were  commenced  in  1884,  and  at  first 
they  also  constitute  a  sad  tale  of  defeat.  Until  1898  the  King's 
School  had  to  be  content  with  only  tire  victories  as  against 
twenty-one  defeats.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way,  and  the  King's  School  has  been  frequently 
successful  against  Dover  and  almost  iuTariably  against  Sutton  ^.■^''. 
Talence.  Against  St.  Edmund's  School  (when  they  played 
Rugby)  we  were  almost  uniformly  successful,  losing  only  one 
mateb  out  of  twelve.  The  great  improvement  in  the  team  may 
be  traced  to  several  causes.  Improved  training  and  tuition, 
especially  in  the  Junior  School,  is  certainly  one  of  these, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Tutor-Set  Competition  is  another. 
The  latter  first  appeared  in  a  rudimentary  form  in  1894, 
although  then  there  were  only  four  teams  of  nine  players.    In 

*  His  suiiy  Mends  will  nmember  him  better  hy  the  nickname. 
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1900  the  present  sjatem  of  six  full  teams  of  fifteen  players  was 
introduced,  and  it  haa  proved  aa  inTalaable  means  (now  that 
hoclcey  has  been  abandoned]  of  providing  exercise  in  the  Easter 
term.  Of  Old  King's  Scholars,  C.  H.  Clarke  and  E.  L.  Maesej 
have  played  football  in  the  Cambridge  Freshmen's  match, 
B.  D.  Marshall,  P.  8.  P.  Nairn,  H.  P.  V.  Townend,  and  F.  G.  L. 
Scott  in  the  Oxford  Freshmen's  match.  J.  W.  Heale  played 
in  the  Seniors'  match  at  Cambridge  and  occasionally  for  his 
'Varsity.  His  brother,  B.  J.  Heale,  played  for  Eent,  as  also  did 
J.  M.  Tuke.  L.  B.  Cooper  and  I.  B.  Hart-Davies  have  played 
for  the  Midlands,  J.  L.  Tomlin  captained  the  Woolwich  XY., 
and  Julian  Walsh  the  London  Irish.  But  the  two  greatest 
footballers  that  the  School  has  produced  are  A.  Latter  and 
A..  F.  0.  C.  Luxmore.  Latter  gained  his  Bugby  "Blue"  at 
Oxford  in  1892  and  two  years  later  his  "  South  of  England  " 
cap.  Since  that  time  he  has  done  good  work  for  Blackheath. 
Luxmore  played  for  Cambridge  in  1896  and  1897.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  selected  to  play  for  the  South,  and  in  1900 
he  gained  his  "  International "  cap  for  the  match  England  r. 
Scotland. 

Athletic  Spobtb. 

When  Boger  Aacham  in  his  great  work  "  Toxophilus  "  gave 
utterance  to  the  statement  that  "  running,  leaping,  and  quoiting 
be  too  vile  for  scholars,"  he  was  expressing  an  opinion  that 
need  not>  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  heretical  even  in  these  days 
wheu  physical  fitness  is  considered  the  dufy  of  every  English- 
man, and  the  corjnu  aarnvm  is  thought  almost  as  important  as 
the  mans  tana.  The  Tudor  peda^gue  would  have  been  the 
first  to  deny  that  his  words  applied  to  English  schoolboys,  for, 
indeed,  in  his  treatment  of  physical  culture  Ascham  was  in 
advance  of  his  age,  and  some  of  his  precepts  are  guiding  prin- 
ciples in  our  educational  theory  of  to-day.  To  boys  it  is  more 
natural  to  run  and  leap  ih&a  it  is  to  walk,  and  in  all  probalnlit^ 
races  of  a  more  or  less  impromptu  nature  were  run  by  the  boys 
at  Canterbury  in  every  period  of  the  School's  history. 

To  attempt  to  fix  a  date  when  the  boys  of  the  Eing's 
School  first  engaged  in  athletic  sports  would  be  an  obvious 
impossibility.    As  in  most  of  the  Public  Schools  of  England   - 
competitions  in  foot-racing  and  jumping  became  a  recognized 
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institnldou  half-way  through  the  last  centnry,  and  it  is  about 
thia  time  that  annual  sports  came  to  he  regularly  held.  There 
is  so  marked  a  similarity  in  the  date  when  at  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  public  schools,  sporta  came  to  he  a  regular  institutdon,  that 
in  search  for  a  common  cause  one  is  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 
the  love  of  physical  exercise  and  outdoor  Hfe  preached  so 
enthusiastically  by  Arnold  of  Bugby.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  statement  that  halfway 
throogh  the  last  century  the  sports  came  to  be  held  regularly 
every  year,  it  is  by  no  means  implied  that  sports  were  not  held 
occasionally  before  that  time.  In  fact,  we  have  certain  know- 
ledge that  they  were  so  held,  and,  as  has  been  stated  before, 
there  are  in  the  Treasurers'  Books  of  nearly  three  centuries 
ago  definite  records  of  payments  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
towards  prizes  for  foot  races,  of  which  some  even  were  held 
^fainst  the  boys  of  other  schools. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  we  had  particulars  of  what 
performances  these  early  athletes  did  in  their  sports  on  Barham 
Downs,  bat  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  for  purposes  of 
comparison  these  accounts  would  of  course  be  worthless.  Pre- 
sumably there  was  no  means  of  timing  the  races  with  any 
accuracy  at  all.  Indeed  this  matter  of  timing  is  still  a  very 
serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  one  who  wishes  to  compare 
the  relative  merits  of  the  performances  at  school  sports.  To 
time  a  sprint  race  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
absolute  accuracy  is,  without  long  practice,  almost  an  impos- 
sibility. In  recent  years  the  king's  School  has  been  moat 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  its  timekeepers,  but  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  As  recentiy  as  twenty-four  years  ago  we  are 
told  that  the  Quarter-HUe  race  was  "timed  on  an  ordinary 
watch."  Two  years  later  the  Editors  of  the  "  Cautuarian " 
prudentiy  stated  that  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Yards  was  not 
given  because  "  those  who  have  seen  the  race  will  perceive  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  attain  to  any  accuracy  in  timing  it, 
and  the  smallest  difference  nmkes  the  time  a  good  or  bad  one." 
If  further  confirmation  be  needed  of  this  rather  obvious  state- 
ment, it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  very  next  year  the 
time  of  the  winner  in  the  Hundred  Yards  race  against  the 
C.0.3.  is  returned  as  10^  seconds  without  a  comment  [  In 
the  Quarter-Mile  (an  easier  race  to  time),  the  same  runner  was 
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not  iible  to  do  ft  fuier  tame  Uiaii  59  leooiids.  Tbi»  difficulty  of 
tuning  renden  rather  TulneleM  anj  oomperiaon  of  the  doings 
of  the  present  ^neistion  of  King's  School  bojB  with  those  of 
the  heroes  of  Uie  past,  but  as  taz  as  we  are  able  to  judge  it 
woold  appear  that  of  recent  years  there  has  been  a  consider^ 
able  improrement. 

Training  is  now  tSikan  more  carefollj  and  more  scientifically, 
bat  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  liiat  tbirt^  or  torij  years  ago 
boys  had  very  mooh  less  chance  of  showing  tbeir  atbletic 
prowess.  Now  not  only  hare  they  their  opportunity  in  the 
School  Sports,  bat  there  are  also  r^nlar  matches  against  other 
schools,  and  although  these  were  by  no  means  unknown  in  old 
days,  they  are  now  far  more  certain  occurrences.  The  greatest 
advantage  that  the  King's  School  boys  now  possess  is  that 
their  sports  are  run  on  <«ie  of  the  finest  grass  courses  that 
could  possibly  be  obtained,  with  a  four-lap  track  and  easy 
comers.  It  is  hard  to  picture  anything  worse  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a  running  track  than  the  old  Gke^i  CourL  There 
were  nine  laps  to  the  mile,  and  therefore  thirty-siz  comers  to 
be  negotiated.  The  Hundred  Yards  race  was  run  diagonally 
across  the  Green  Court  from  the  Dark  Entry.  The  last  twenty 
yards  was  on  the  road,  on  which  tan  was  laid,  and  the  finish 
was  close  by  the  Kormon  Staircase,  against  which  was  arrayed 
a  serried  phalanx  of  stout  youths  ready  to  catch  the  com- 
petitors lest,  carried  on  by  their  momentmn,  they  should 
damage  themselres  or  the  stonework  of  thia  unique  structure. 
This  hardly  conduced  to  a  fast  finish,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
realize  now  that  in  those  days  boys  used  keenly  to  discuss 
whether  A  or  fi  was  faster  "  on  the  tan  I "  The  Hurdle  race 
was  of  necessity  100  yards  instead  of  120,  There  was  room 
for  only  two  hurdles  abreast,  and  the  orthodox  hurdles 
had  not  been  iotrodnced.  Many  other  things  which  are  now 
regarded  as  essential,  officials  in  those  days  managed  to  do 
without. 

For  example,  until  1892,  the  races  were  not  started  by  a 
pistol  but  by  the  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  until  quite 
recent  years  the  use  of  "  strings "  in  the  sprint  races  was 
unknown.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  t^e  difference  between  the  runners  of  to-day  and 
those  of  thirty  years  ago  is  really  as  great  as  the  extraordinary 
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improrement  in  "times  "  woold  safest,  but  rather  the  fact  of 
the  matter  ie  that  in  thoee  days  athletic  sports  were  not  treated 
in  quite  the  businesBlike  manner  t^t  thej  are  to-day,  and  that 
the  object  of  the  sports  then  waa,  at  any  rate  in  part,  to  serve 
as  a  social  gathering.  For  this,  in  fine  weather  (which,  how- 
ever, was  of  rare  occurrence),  nothing  could  have  been  more 
charming  than  the  Green  Ck)urt.  The  contrast  of  the  dark 
green  sward,  the  bright  sunshine  of  early  spring,  the  lightly- 
clad  youngsters  in  their  many-coloured  garb  and  the  grey,  old 
monastic  buildings  furniahed  a  scene  of  idyllic  beauty.  For 
aesthetic  reasons,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  permissible  to  regret 
that  the  venue  of  the  sports  was  ever  chimged.  Apart  from 
this  alteration  of  ground  (which  was  finally  settled  in  1902), 
the  chief  changes  of  recent  years  have  been  devised  with  a  view 
to  giving  opportunities  to  those  who  are  not  exceptionally  good 
runners.  The  600  Yards  Handicap  has  now  been  a  regular 
feature  of  the  Sports  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  in  1903  and 
1905  two  more  hsjidicap  races  were  introduced  at  220  and  120 
yards  respectively.  These  generally  produce  as  many  as  seventy 
or  eighty  entries,  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  approved,  for, 
after  all,  athletic  sports  are  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the 
end  is  the  giving  of  reasonable  exercise  to  as  many  boys  as  pos- 
sible. Future  innovations  may  well  lie  iu  this  direction.  The 
Tutor  Set  Team  Bace  of  one  mile  (a  race  formed  on  the  analogy 
of  the  Greek  torch-race),  in  which  six  teams,  each  of  four 
boys,  compete,  was  introduced  in  1901,  and  now  provokes  far 
more  enthusiasm  than  any  other  race.  This,  too,  is  to  be 
encouraged,  for  in  it  the  "  pot-hunting  "  element  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

In  1901  "  Putting  the  Weight "  was  introduced,  and  it  has 
perhaps  to  some  extent  taken  the  place  of  the  old  "  Pole  Jump." 
The  latter  is  a  very  pretty  sport  but,  except  to  the  initiated, 
it  possesses  considerable  danger  and,  although  we  have  no 
records  of  bad  accidents  occurring  at  it,  there  does  not  seem 
sufficient  justification  for  reviving  it.  In  1908  the  innovation 
was  made  of  a  Tutor  Set  Shield  won  by  a  system  of  points 
gained  by  the  successful  competitors  in  all  the  races  except  the 
Huulicaps. 

There  have  been  sports*  matches  against  the  C.O.S.  for  many 
years.    The  first  of  which  we  possess  very  accurate  records  waa 
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in  1879,  although  this  was  not  the  first  erer  held,  but  these 
Inter-School  races  were  then  reviTed  after  a  long  interral.  In 
that  year  the  King's  School  won  ten  events  out  of  twelve. 
The  races  were  again  held  in  1887,  and  after  1892  almost 
every  year  until  two  years  ago,  when  St.  Edmund's  School 
reluctantly  ahaudoned  the  contest,  though  we  may  express 
a  hope  tiiat  it  will  soon  he  revived.  Some  eight  yeurs  ago 
when  the  C.O.S.  had  the  services  of  A.  B,  Geary,  a  numer  of 
very  great  natural  ability,  they  were  Buecessful,  but  exc^t  for 
this  period  the  King's  School  has  been  generally  successful,  luid 
indeed  recently  the  contest  has  been  most  one-sided.  For 
example,  in  1904,  when  we  had  perhaps  the  best  team  that  we 
have  ever  had,  the  King's  School  won  thirteen  events  out  of  four- 
teen. In  that  year  four  ronniog  records  were  broken  and  one 
was  tied.  The  Quarter-Mile  against  the  C.O.S.  in  that  year 
fninished  the  best  race  that  we  remember  in  recent  years.  The 
King's  School  possessed  a  couple  of  quite  remarkably  good 
quarter-milers  in  J.  L.  Tomlin,  who  afterwards  competed  with 
great  success  at  Woolwich,  and  H.  J.  F.  Grier,  who  has  since 
accomplished  some  remiu'kable  running  feate  in  Canada.  Grier 
got  off  very  fast  and  cut  out  the  running  at  a  great  pace.  At 
the  Ladies'  Pavilion  he  held  a  lead  of  four  yards.  By  the  half- 
distance  he  had  increased  this  to  twelve  yards,  and  looked  all 
over  a  winner ;  but  Tomlin,  making  hia  efEort  at  the  Pavilion, 
finished  at  a  hundred  yards'  pace  and  won  by  seven  yards  in 
53^  seconds,  remarkably  good  time  for  a  schoolboy.  In  1897 
the  "  Triangular  "  sports  were  arranged  as  Inter-School  sports 
against  Dover  CoUege  and  Sutton  Talence  School,  but  they 
were  abandoned  in  1900.  The  King's  School  never  won,  but 
was  second  on  three  occasions  out  of  four.  When  the  match 
with  St.  Eidmund's  School  was  abandoned,  a  contest  was 
arranged  against  Dover  College.  So  far  this  has  only  been 
held  once  (in  1907),  when  the  King's  School  was  easily  victorious. 
In  1908  a  cross-country  race  was  arranged  for  the  first  time 
against  a  team  of  Old  King's  Scholars,  and  although  Y.  Arnold 
(O.K.S.)  achieved  a  fine  performance  by  doing  28  minutes 
&|  seconds  for  the  course,  the  boys  were  victorious.  In  1903 
a  Day-boys'  Handicap  Steeplechase  was  arranged,  and  this, 
which  has  now  been  held  for  six  successive  years,  has  proved  in 
every  way  a  marked  succesB. 
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The  School  BeoorcLs  stand  at  present  as  follows  t — 

Throwing  the  Cricket  Ball:  106  Tuds,  2  feet,  7  inchee,  b;  C.  H. 
Bodington  in  1898. 

Patting  tiie  Weight  (14  Iba.) :  84  feet,  9  inches,  b^  3.  A.  8. 
Aylward  in  1906. 

Long  Jnmp ;  19  feet,  10  inches,  by  B.  J.  Cutley  in  1898. 

High  Jnmp :  6  feet,  S  inches,  by  A.  J.  Fenn  in  1896. 

Hundred  Yards :  10|  seconds,  by  V.  0.  Bovenschen  in  1908  and 
J.  L.  Tomlin  in  1904. 

Qnartor-Mile:  USt  seconds,  by  J.  L.  Tomlin  in  1904. 

Half -Mile  :  2  nunntes,  d|  seconds,  by  B.  A.  Boper  in  1906. 

Mile :  4  minutes,  49  seconds,  by  B.  Watson  in  1906. 

Tutor  Mile :  8  minutes,  48^  seconds,  by  Mr.  Cape's  Tutor  Set  iu 
1904  (H.  J.  P.  Grier,  W.  H.  LoTatt,  W.  G.  Campbell,  and  E.  C.  P. 
O'NeiD}. 

Steeplechase  records  are  not  added  because  the  coarse  has  been 
changed  from  iame  to  time.  As  numera  Old  King's  Scholars 
hare  been  markedly  successful.  F.  A.  Dale,  6.  E.  W.  Green, 
and  S.  3.  Cook  have  run  croBS-coontry  for  Cambridge  against 
Oxford,  and  W.  TeUer  has  led  the  Cambridge  University  second 
team.  0.  F.  Huyshe  gained  hia  half -blue  for  Oxford  in  1904; 
the  next  year  he  led  the  Oxford  team.,  and  in  1906  was  awarded 
a  full  "Blue."  P.  W.  James  was  one  of  the  best  runners  that 
the  School  has  produced.  Although,  unfortunately,  he  had  no 
opportuniiy  of  showing  his  prowess  at  either  Unirersity,  he 
won  in  1892  the  Inter-Hospitol  Half-Mile  Championship  in 
2  nunntes  2  seconds.  B.  C.  Paris  also  was  most  succesafol  in 
Hospital  races.  0.  E.  K.  Sherting  won  the  120  Yards  Freeh- 
men's  race  at  Edinburgh  TJniTersity  in  1893.  In  1891  E.  B. 
Hawes  won  the  Freshmen's  Mile  at  Oxford,  and  dead-heated 
for  first  place  in  the  Quarter.  F.  0.  Boveuschen  was  second  in 
the  Freshmen's  Hundred  at  Oxford  in  1903.  Two  years  later 
G.  F.  Olive  won  the  Freshmen's  Hurdle  race  at  Oxford,  and 
was  selected  to  ran  against  the  L.A.C.  In  1890  B.  P.  Hawes 
was  third  in  the  Half-Mile  at  his  'Varsity,  and  in  1693  E.  B. 
Hawes  was  selected  to  run  in  the  Half-MUe  for  Oxford  against  the 
L.A.O.  So  far  the  School  has  produced  three  Bunning  "  Blues," 
W.  G.  Moise  in  1882  won  his  heat  in  the  Hundred  Yards  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  second  in  the  final.  Against  Oxford, 
though,  he  rerersed  the  verdict  by  winning  the  Inter-'Tarsity 
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Htmdred  outright.  W.  H.  Ibrandrell  gained  his  Hurdle  Blue 
for  Cambridge  in  1896.  He  represented  his  Unirersity  in  1896, 
1897  and  1898,  and  in  the  last  year  was  elected  President  of 
the  C.n.A.C.  B.  E.  Brinslej-Bichards  in  1900  -nas  only  just 
defeated  in  the  Public  Schools*  Mile  GhampioDship,  which  was 
run  in  the  fast  time  of  4  minutes  32f  seconds.  The  next  year 
he  waa  selected  as  first  string  for  Oxford  in  the  Mile. 

King's  School  Paper  Chases  in  the  past  possessed  certain 
peculiarities  of  custom  at  which  the  authorities  nowadays  would 
look  askance.  The  distances  corered  were  often  very  consider- 
able, but  whether  the  course  lay  through  the  mazes  of  the 
Blean  Woods,  over  Chartham  Downs,  or  across  the  water 
meadows  below  Fordwieh,  the  goal,  horribile  dietu,  was  always 
a  Public  House.  At  the  door  stood  the  *' Hares  "  (if  they  had 
escaped  capture)  and  not  infrequently  one  or  two  of  the 
Masters,  who  noted  the  order  in  which  the  exhausted  and 
bedraggled  "  Hounds  "  made  their  appearance,  and  great  wae 
the  kudos  attaching  to  a  small  boy  who  obtained  a  good  place 
in  the  straggling  procession.  Once  within  the  hospitable  doors 
of  these  houses  thete  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  repair 
wasted  tissue  by  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  of  new  bread  and 
Dutch  cheese,  washed  down  by  unlimited  draughts  of  "  shandy 
gaff."  So  exhilarating  was  this  beverage,  that  the  walk  back 
to  the  city  was  apt  to  be  of  a  somewhat  exuberant  character, 
the  boys  walking  arm  in  arm  six  abreast  and  singing  Inatily, 
if  not  very  tunefully,  the  popular  songs  of  the  day.  There 
are  no  features  which  call  for  special  notice  nowadays. 

Bowing. 
Bowing,  or  at  any  rate  rowing  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  School  sports,  is  at  Canterbury  quite  a  modem  develop- 
ment. In  the  old  days  use  was  occasionally  nutde  of  an  old  four 
which  was  kept  at  Fordwieh,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a  regular 
Masters'  four.  Occasionally  by  invitation  boys  rowed  in  this,  and 
some  of  them  achieved  considerable  success.  Of  these  we  would 
mention  E.  H.  Greatorex,  Edward  Latter  and  Arthur  Latter. 
At  the  end  of  1885  a  debate  was  held  as  to  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  Boat  Club  on  the  river  Stour,  but  the  suggestion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  In  1887,  however,  such  a 
Boat  Club  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bev.  T.  Field, 
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and  more  recently  under  the  fostering  care  and  ener^  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Beay  has  attained  popularity 
and  succeaa.  The  King's  School  Boat  Club  is  now  in  a  most 
thriving  condition.  Racing  takes  place  at  the  end  of  every 
Easter  term,  and  in  the  smnmer  sculliiig  races  are  held.  Since 
1903  there  has  been  an  annual  boatr-mce  against  a  crew  of  Old 
King's  Scholars,  and  since  1904  races  for  First  and  Second 
Fours  have  been  held  against  Tonbridge  School.  Against  the 
former  the  School  Four  has  always  been  successful,  probably 
because  it  is  in  better  training  and  more  accustomed  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  short  Fordwich  course.  In  1906  and  again  in 
1908  both  the  King's  School  crews  were  successful  against  their 
rivals  from  Tonbridge.  Of  O.K.S.,  R.  P.  Hawes  rowed  for 
Twickenham  at  Henley  in  1891,  E.  W.  Mowll  for  Jesus  (Cam- 
bridge) in  1901,  and  A.  P.  Mettiuen  for  First  Trinity  in  1904, 
H.  F.  Stobart,  E.  W.  Mowll,  and  A.  P.  Methnen  each  gained 
a  "  Trial "  cap  at  Cambridge,  while  F.  H.  Hall,  now  Fellow  of 
Onel,  gained  his  Blue  as  coz  to  the  Oxford  Eight  in  1870, 
1871,  and  1872. 

HOCKET, 

In  1897  Hockey  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present 
Head-master,  as  a  School  game  to  occupy  the  Easter  term,  but  in 
the  next  year  it  was  found  that  Tutor  Set  Football  sufficiently 
occupied  the  time,  and  the  game  was — perhaps  rather  unfortu- 
nately— allowed  to  drop.  Nevertheless,  Old  King's  Scholars 
have  been  well  represented  in  this,  for  A.  R.  Edgell,  R.  M. 
Hassell,  L.  R.  Cooper,  A.  W.  Richardson,  and  O.  B.  Parsons 
have  played  for  their  respective  counties,  and  in  1905  Edgell 
and  Uaesell  were  also  selected  to  play  in  the  Southern  Trial 
Match. 

Gtmsastiob. 

The  School  Gymnasinm  was  built  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Parry  Library,  and  in  1892  the  School  first  sent  up  a  pair  to 
compete  in  the  Public  Schools*  Gymnastic  Competition,  now 
held  at  Aldershot.  In  the  first  year  we  did  not  reach  a  higher 
place  than  sixteenth  out  of  the  twenty-one  schools  competing, 
bat  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  and 
in  1902  the  School  pair  (R.  D.  Weston  and  W.  E.  Gregory) 
were  fifth,  while  E.  D.  Weston  obtained  the  first  place  in  the 
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whole  competitioa.  Q.  F.  Olive  was  selected  in  the  Oxford 
Gymnastic  YIH.  choaeo  againat  Cambridge  in  thie,  the  first 
year  of  the  contest.  Daring  the  last  eight  years  the  School 
has  never  been  lower  than  fifteenth  out  of  the  three  dozen 
schools  represented. 

BOZIKG. 

Competitors  are  never  sent  np  now  for  the  Public  School 
Boxing  CompetitionB,  which  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Gymnastic  Competition.  At  one  time  boxing  wa«  an  exercise 
much  practised  in  the  School,  and  indeed  many  boys  went 
regularly  to  the  Barracks  to  have  the  advantage  of  profes- 
sional training.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1S94  to  re-introduce 
it,  and  in  that  year  school  competitioDS  were  held  for  Light- 
Weights,  Middle  and  Heavy  Weights  (won  respectively  by 
A.  J.  Hassell,  G.  C.  Green,  and  S.  W.  Pears),  but  since  that 
time  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop.  Two  O.E.S.— 8.  W.  Pears 
and  G.  0.  It.  Cooke — have  been  selected  to  box  for  Oxford 
against  Cambridge. 

riTBS. 
The  Fives*  Court  in  former  days  occnpied  the  site  of  the 
present  gymnasium.  It  had  no  back  waU,  but  a  large  buttreaa 
on  the  western  side  like  that  o(  the  Eton  Courts  introduced 
certain  intricacies  into  the  game.  Though  without  the  Eton 
"  step  "  there  was  at  the  back  of  the  court  a  little  water-gully, 
and  it  was  the  object  of  the  player  to  hit  so  that  the  ball 
striking  this  would  become  practically  unplayable ;  bat  this 
required  considerable  accuracy,  for  a  ball  bouncing  outside  this 
extreme  limit  of  the  court  counted  "  out."  The  court  which 
Mr.  Hodgson  built  at  his  own  expense,  and  has  so  generously 
pat  at  the  dispOBal  of  the  boys  of  both  the  Senior  and  the 
Jimior  Schools,  was  completed  in  1888-9.  This  was  the  first 
covered  court.  The  excellent  court  adjoining  the  gymnasium, 
a  most  valued  gift  from  the  Head-master,  was  built  in  1903. 
In  1890  the  Sports'  Committee  decided  that  regular  School 
colours  should  be  given  for  Fives,  and  the  white  cap  with  the 
School  crest  (perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  the  School  colonrs)  is 
in  appearance  identical  with  that  which  in  older  times  used  to 
be  awarded  to  the  Cricket  XL    Begnlar  matches  are  played 
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^amst  St.  Atigastine's  College  and  St.  Edmond's  School,  but 
nnfoitanately  the  courtB  of  both  of  these  tire  different  from  our 
own,  and  the  resolta  of  the  games,  therefore,  depend  largely 
upon  the  court  in  which  thej  are  played. 

Lawk-Tekhib. 
In  1888  tiie  field  at  the  baok  of  the  Grange  waa  first  levelled 
for  the  purpose  of  iwafring  lawn-tennis  courts,  and  a  tournament 
was  held  then  which  has  since  been  an  annual  fixture.  Before 
that  time  lawn-tennis  was  plajed  on  a  court  in  the  Masters' 
Garden,  although  there  moat  have  been  considerable  difficulty 
as  to  space.  At  the  same  time  the  present  asphalte  court  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  £30.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  this  is  not 
relaid.  At  present  it  serves  for  little  more  than  a  practising 
ground  for  the  trick-bicyclist. 

MiiroB  Sfobts. 
Of  minor  sports  and  paHtimes  E.  T.  A.  Wigram  and  S.  E. 
WiUiams  hare  represented  Cambridge  UniTersitf  in  the  annual 
bicycling  races  against  Oif ord ;  A.  W.  Gordon  has  played  golf, 
and  E.  W.  Moore  chess  for  Oxford  against  Cambridge. 

SwnnuiTQ. 

Daring  the  last  forty  years,  as  in  all  schools.  Swimming  has 
been  a  regular  pastime  in  the  summer  months,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  town  better  adapted  than  Canterbury 
for  this  purpose.  The  city  possesses  a  river  and  two  swim- 
ming baths,  and  is  within  seven  miles  of  tlie  sea.  Forty  years 
ago  boys  used  to  bathe  regularly  after  school  on  whole  school- 
days in  the  river.  The  little  boys  learnt  to  swim  at  the  spot, 
BO  familiar  to  the  members  of  the  Boat  Club,  where  now  the 
St.  Augustine's  College  boat-house  stands.  After  they  had 
succeeded  in  passing  a  swimming  test,  they  were  allowed  to 
proceed  to  the  deep  bathing  place  just  below  the  Bed  Bridge. 
In  those  days  Dr.  Mitchinson,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Bnasell 
gave  up  much  of  their  spare  time  to  the  teaching  of  swimming. 
Swimming  races  were  occasionally  arranged,  but  were  not 
oif^ized  nntil  1888. 

When  the  building  of  the  sewage  works  necessitated  a 
change,  the  spot  next  selected  was  in  the  upper  river  near 
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Wliiiehall,  and  this  waa  used  regulariy  nntil  the  building  c^ 
the  large  open-air  swimming  bath,  of  which  the  King's  School 
bo^B  now  make  use  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Bojrs  can  now 
obtain  certificates  for  Hwimming  certain  prescribed  distances, 
and  Ur.  Quest  has  generously  given  up  mnch  of  his  leisnre 
time  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  arrangemente  for 
swimming. 

BiFLB  Saoonso. 

The  latest  development  has  lain  in  the  direction  of  organized 
rifle  training.  As  long  ago  as  1884  the  formation  of  a  Sifie 
Company  waa  suggested,  and  although  no  Cadet  Corps  h&s 
been  formed  in  the  School,  yet  every  boy  now  is  able  to  go 
through  a  course  of  training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.  A  minia^ 
ture  range  has  been  set  up  in  the  Gynmasinm,  and  r^ular  use 
is  made  of  this.  Moreover,  in  October  1906  an  open-air  rifle 
nukge  near  St.  Stephen's  was  formally  opened  for  the  use  of 
the  School  and  of  the  City  Club.  Since  its  inception  Mr,  Bell 
has  worked  in  the  most  enthusiastic  way  to  train  all  boys  in 
rifle-shooting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  very  near 
future  the  School  will  be  enabled  to  send  a  team  to  ffisley  to 
compete  for  the  Ashburton  Shield. 

All  encoura^ment  should  be  given  to  any  sport  which 
enables  boys  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  citizeuBhip 
and  to  answer  the  demand  which  the  State  may  lay  upon 
them.  Whatever  be  the  truth  contained  in  the  Ihike  of 
Wellington's  epigram  concerning  the  playing-fields  of  Eton, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  movement  towards  systematic 
rifle  training  in  Public  Schools,  which  owes  its  inception  to 
the  enthusiastic  energy  of  the  greatest  General  of  our  iaj, 
is  the  first  great  stop  towards  the  ideal  of  a  "nation  under 
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An  ulerisk  u  plaoed  i^^imtt  the  nunea  of  those  boys  who  wen  Capttini  of  the  School, 
The  date  is  thkt  of  entry.    The  ounee  of  EihibitdoiwTS  Rie  printed  ia  ItaUet. 


1808. 
Pillow,  Thomas 
Pilbrow,  John 
Loop,  Geo^e  Holbet 
Pope,  ThomaB  Talbot 
Jofiy,  Benjamin 
Cobb,  Frederick 
Wild,  Thomas 
Banks,  Lawrence 


•amert,  Geo.  (E.  1815) 
Brew,  William 
Brew,  Charles 
Trimmell,  George 
Eaton,  John  Skeer 
Black  man,  Thomas 
Woodruff,  Craytord 
*Plater,  0.  E.  (E.  1817) 
Elstead,  Edward 
Warren,  (Jeorge 
Bushel],  Thomas 
Hammon,  Williaoi  C. 

1810. 
•Knoti,  fi.  R.  (E.  1814) 
Smith,  Charles  BritifEe 
Jagger,  George 
Tkomat,  Wm.  (B.  1820) 
Lamb,  Charles 
Skyring,  William 
Dell,  John 
Gower,  Samael 
Shrubsole,  William 
Eeene,  William 
Stone,  George 
Lee,  William  | 


1611. 
Fnrley,  William  Henry 
•Spratt,  John 
Master,  John  Henry 
Eutley,  Richard 
Fayn,  Antony  Freeman 
Btmdolpb,  John 
Hallows,  Price  B. 
Hornby,  William  H. 

1812. 
Eirkly,  George 
Bouse,  Charles  Topping 
Edenden,  John 
Keen,  Stephen 
Stone,  Thomas  James 
Quested,  Eeeres 
Horsley,  John 
Bushell,  John 
Huntley,  Thomas 
Cannon,  Edward  St.  L. 

1818. 
Mount,  Bichard  Winter 
Smart,  George  John 
Vile,  George  Thomas 
Cloudesley,  John 

1814. 
Delmar,  Baldock 
Delmar,  J.  (B.  1822} 
Browne,  Boll 
•Barrard,  Nay  lor 
Denne,  David 
Henslow,  William  H. 
Smith,Ambrote(E.  1820) 
Woodruff,  John 


1816. 
Goddard,  William 
Slater,  Edward 
Thornton,  James  S. 
Hacker,  Charles 
Freeman,  Bowland 
Copner,  George  Spinar 
Seymour,  Horatio  L. 
Philips,  William 
Philip,  Harry 
Sladdon,  John 
Scott,  George 
Stringer,  George 
Tassell,  John 

1816. 
Macdonald,  George 
'Doume,     Qeorge     Ed- 
ward (E.  1825) 
Philpot,  William 
•  Utmar,  Tkot.  (E.  1821) 
Clements,  John 
Cantis,  William 
Cantis,  Edward 
Philpot,  George 
Weesea,  Henry 
Boys,  Edward  George 
Macdonald,  Donald 
Masters,  George 
Hacker,  James 
Parrinton,  William 
Piety,  Eichard 
Godi^trd,  Henry 

1817. 
Bowyear,  Thomas  K. 
Simmonds,  George  C. 
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Biowne,  Albert  AitlinT 
Woodrufi,  TbomM 
Kingafonl,  Willuun 
KiDgaford,  Thomu 
"While.  John 
Toting,  ^illiun  Etkiii 
White,  Thomfli  Qarde 
Huian,  Peter 
"Wright,  Henry 
liOTe,  John 
IJore,  Willuun 
Bouse,  Edward  N. 
Browne,  Thosuw  If. 
Oruhb,  Edward 
Docker,  Bobert  Noble 
Furley,  John 
Furley,  Bobert 
Holy,  Forbes 
Heley,  Joseph 
Wright,  Thomaa 
Flint,  Thomu 
Dadda,  John 
Denne,  Henry 
Denne,  John 
HulkeB,  Thomaa  W. 
Horeley,  Edward 
Simmonda,  John 
Southee,  Bichard 
Tritton,  Frederick 
Browne,  Jamea  Bolf 
Paine,  William 
Plummer,  Edward 
Harriaon,  Jamea  Allen 
Haw  trey,  Montague 
Hawtrey,  Stephen 
Tincer,  Edward 
Saunderaon,  James  W. 
Aubert,  Matthew 
White,  Francis  Fane 
Archer,  Heniy  Plaated 
WatkiDB,  Frederick  A. 

1818. 
•Moore,  Jokn  (E.  lS2fi) 
EnstoQ,  William 
Scott,  Stephen 
HewBon,  William  Drew 
Browne,  Edmund 
Homer^am,  CoUett 
Sharp,  William 
Bolfe.  Charlea 
Wright,  Timothy 


Clereland,  Henry 
Philpot,  Stephen 
Sawbridge,  Jamea 
Sawbridge,  Samuel 
Starr,  Powya 
Bidout,  Henry 
Wrench,  Henry  0. 
Southee,  Bobert 
Southee,  John 
Heritage,  Callaway 
Hobday,  Stephen 
Browne,  William  T. 
Hay,  Thomas  Baker 
Hammond,  Henry 
Harror,  John 
Jul  I,  Qeorge 
Bell,  Adolphus  F. 
Smith,  Rowland 
Tomlin,  William 
•Hilton,  William  F. 
N'eame,  Frederick 
Smith,  Lewis 
Taylor,  G«orge  De  C. 
Mount,  George 
Bogera,  William  Henry 
Pamnton,  Thomas  V. 

1819. 
Stringer,  Henry 
Cantia,  Henry 
Southee,  Edward 
Friend,  Frederick 
Burton,  Robert 
Burtoa,  Francia 
King,  John  Jackaon 
King,  William 
Zing,  Thomas  W. 
Kii^eford,  Michael 
Eingsford,  Samuel 
May,  Augustus  Charlea 
Bazely,  Charles  H.  E, 
Abbot,  Edward 
Grayling,  John 
Grayling,  Francis  T. 
Scott,  William 
Warren,  James 
Tylden,  Henry 
Arnold,  William  G. 
Eyre,  Edward 
Turner,  Bennett 
Bennett,  Edward 
Snowden,  Thomas  H.  G. 


Shepherd,  Henn 
Archer,  Henry  Plaited 

1820. 
"Bennett,  Thomat  Wil- 
liam (E-  1830) 
Parrintoo,  Charles 
Aubert,  Nicholas  John 
Browne,  Cornelius  H. 
DuTB,  George  William 
Fea,  Charlea 
Philpot,  Charles 
Fiahley,  George  Hugh 
Waller,  Jamea 
Williamson,  John 
Williamson,  James 
Seymour,  John  C. 
Baker,  William  Baker 
Chambers,  Edward  W. 
Thoroton,  George 
Southee,  Jennings  U. 
Simmons,  John 

1821. 
Goodban,  Charles 
Scott,  John 
Bobison,  Bobert  S. 
Cowtan,  Thomas  Gere 
Denne,  William 
Denne,  AIft«d 
Harris,  John 
•Bin,  John  D.(^.IS3S) 
Furley,  Edward 
Clements,  Henry 
Baieley,  Thomaa  T. 
Tomlin,  Sackett 
Abbott,  Francis 

1822. 
Parker,  Bobert  Deane 
Simmons,  Henry 
Bowe,  William 
Mount,  Flomer 
Tyson,  WUliam  Taylor 

1823. 
Lo^n,  John 
Fame,  Edward 
Hook,  Charlea 
Hook.  St.  Pierre  B. 
Watson,  Alei.  ThoB. 
Watson,  Bobert  W- 
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Beer,  Junes  H. 
Charles,  Walter 
Bowyear,  Qeorge  Le  Q. 

1824. 
Collard,  Charlea 
CammiDg,  William  E. 
Cumming,  Frederick  J. 
Philpot,  Henry 
Beamish,  William 
Bennett,  John 

1826. 
Marriott,  Jahs  Bax 
Marriott,  Henry  B. 
Mariott,  Kobert  Qeorge 
Jones,  John  Pitman 
Paine,  Henry  Jamea 
Sutton,  George  William 
•Fitzgerald,  Henry  J. 
Lownaes,  Henry 
Parker,  William  Henry 
Hook,  Oeor^e  OusteouB 
Bird,  Henry  Charlea 
Bobinaon,  Matthew 
Beer,  Isaac 


Pitt,  Charles 
Smith,  Sydney 
Grayling,  James 
Jamet,Jo:  M.  (B.  1881) 
•Hilton,  Thomaa 
Erans,  William  G. 
Clackett,  George 
Eyles,  Henr^ 
Goodban,  Henry  W. 
Furley,  Georce 
Wrake,  Cbarles 
TasweU,  Chariee 
James,  Paul 
Dunn,  Bichard 
I>nnn,  Marsh 

1827. 
Jones,  William  Henry 
Btrt,  William  Henry 
Weekes,  Edward 
Philpot,  John 
Mack  e  son,  William  L. 
Jones,  Walter 
Thompson,  Anthony 


Kingsford,  Baldock 
McConnell,  Frederick 
McConnell,  Henry  E. 

1828. 
Paine,  Samuel 
Nutt,  John 
Monnt,  Qeorge 
Brock  well,  — 
Delasaux,  — 
White,  George  P. 


Qraylii^,  George 
Jones,  £eonard 
Brothers,  James 
Bennett,  Francis 
Thorp,  Thomas  S. 
Molenoorih,     Wm 

(E.  1835) 
Metcalfe,  John  William 
Bird,  Louis 


K. 


Anderson,  Charles  C. 
Cullen,  Bobert  Court 
Cullen,  Wm.  Hemy 
Tritton,  Sebert  H.  G. 
LondoD,  W.  G.  J. 
Pitt,  William  Alfred 
Southey,  Ifelson  Caatle 

1881. 
Grayling,  William  T. 
Anderson,  Henry  John 
Austin,  George 
Hottum,  Charlea 
Pemell,  James 
Pemell,  Peter 
Peirce,  John  Sampson 
Jones,  Frederick 
Huxley,  T.  S.  (E.  1841) 
Warren,  John 
Tyson,  Thomas  Smith 
Brown,  John  Edward 
Mackeson,  Julius 
Bemingtou,  W.  E. 
Wilson,  Allen 


Kinstford,  O.  (E.  1887) 
Tritton,  John  Murwell 


Tritton,  Bobert  Bennet 
Mount,  Francis  Wm. 
Elwin,  John  QumeT 
Anderson,  Wm.  Abbot 
Brown,  Wm.  Bieknell 
Jameson,  Sand  H. 

Punris,  Coates 
Harvey,  Henry 
Gordon,  Bobert  E. 
Boss,  Charks  Wallard 
Delmar,  Charles 
Mount,  Henty  C. 

1833. 
Wallace,  Allan 
Peirce,  Bichard  King 
Nntt,  William 
Grayling,  Hosier  Gell 
Prend,  George  Boyle 
Frend,  William  Henry 
•So«<A«,7'.(7.(E.1848) 
JJavey,  Frederick 
Davey,  Norris  Fasham 
Croaedill,  John  Farley 
Austin,  Harry 
Harrey,  John 
Nutt,  John 
Moleswortb,  George 
Bushell,  John 
Bushell,  Benjamin 
Metealfe,  Powell 
B  oul  ton ,  Wi  Ulam  Henry 
Waddington,  John  J. 
Clarke,  Andrew 
Oarstin,  Edward  S. 
Garstin,  Henry  M. 
Boulton,  George 

1834. 
Anderson,  Paris  L.  G. 
Lake,  Bobert 
Fisher,  John 
Fisher,  Francis 
Eingef  ord,  Henr^  B. 
Moleaworth,  E.  W.  P. 
Williamson,  G.  E.  8. 
Harrey,  William 
Elwin,  James  Walter 
Bennett,  William 
Baker,  Oscar 
Tritton,  Charles 
T  2 
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Vumi,  Frederic 
Haaten,  George 
Chapmen,  WiUunn  E. 
HcOragor,  John 
HcOregor,  Willuun  D. 
McDonald,  Bobert 
Mow,  George 
Gregoij,  wm.  Hanndj 


*Orooka,X.8.iE.lsaO) 
Hope,  Aueuitus 
Fox,  CbarJM  Jemea 
Higham,  John 
BoM,  Charlea  WelUrd 
Price,  Darid  Simpson 
Feckham,  Bichard  John 
*Jessep,Oeoree  Joseph 
Scudamore,  Edward  T. 
Bland,  Leigh  Thos.  H. 
Leith,  Ale  lander 
Leitb,  Walter 
Blackburn,  Jamea  T. 
Bamei,  George  H. 
Homersham,  Hackton 
Bruce,  Henry  Legejt 
Egar,  John 
Cornelius,  Bernard  M. 
WatsoD.Kichard  Marsh 
Douglas,  Donald 


HeteaJf,  Bobert 
Neame,  George  Friday 
Turner,  Charles  Willia 
Collard,  Alfred 
ITutt,  George 
Boffey,  Bichard  John 
Holmes,  Henry  Bokeby 
amitk,  C.  S.  (E.  ltM6) 
Dombrain,  James 
Crane,  William 
Molesworth,Gildford  L. 
Douglas,  Bobert  G. 
Beer,  Alfred  James 
Hovell,  De  Berdt 
Eeene,  William 
Winch,  Henry 

1887. 
Barry,  William  Henry 
Anderson,  John  G. 


HajoT,  BtuwD  L. 
Hajoi,  Henry 
Monnt,  Charles  Alfred 
B»ton,  Henry 
Gase,  John  Fellew 
Iawsoo,  Douglaa  Hugh 
Kingsf<»d,  Cnristopber 
Lake,  Alfred 
Chiaholm,  Charles  T. 
Bland,  Miles 
•Wafon,S.a(E.U^) 
Chiaholm,  Bobert  T. 
Longmore,  Philip  A. 
Wayet,  Field  Flowers 
Jadge,  James  Bobert 


Abrey,  Thomas  8.  H. 
Bird,  Godfrey  Jobn 
MoarilraD,  John 
*Waddington,  Morbart 

(E.  1847) 
Peirce,  Bobert  Hodges 
Burgess,  John 
Lucas,  William  John 
Kingaford,  Montague 
Barnes,  Arthur  John 
Pennell,  Bichard 
Webb,  George  Hugh 
Webb,  William  HeiWt 
Bendel,  Alexander  M. 
Fielding,  Allen 
Frend,  Edwin 
Spencer,  James  Smith 
Swann,  Edward  Gibbon 


Bouch,  Charles 
Chisholm,  George  I. 
Morns,  Edward 
Cornelius,  Alfred  E. 
Dorman,  Charles 
Gregory,  Frederick  W. 
Lucas,  Thomas  Edward 
Wood,  Frederick  C. 
Ford,  George  Webb 
Ford,  Francis  William 
Bruce,  William  Charlos 
Del  mar,  Edward 
Cockbum,  Charles  F. 


Birtm,  R.  J.  (E.  IStt) 
Barton,  John  Taikei 
Edmunds,  Wilham 
Benson,  Ueniy 
Gil  low,  John 
Sworder,  Thomas 
Fox,  — 
Hylton,  John  CampbeU 

1840. 
Bnmaby,  Henry 
Del  mar,  James 
I<ong,  Edward 
Longmore,  Charles  H. 
Longmore,  Matthew  S. 
Snithell,  Thomas  C. 
Turmine,  AugustuB  0. 
Toung,  David 
Harnett,  Thomas 
Kingaford,  Edw.  St  A. 
8nit\,  E.  a.  (E.  I85U) 
Giearee,  CyrU  Abdy 
Scudamore.  Lewis  W . 
Fielding,  Heni7 
Fembrook,  Bichard 
Roaser,  Charles  Potts 
Fraeer,  James  T.  B. 
Pemell,  Edmund 
Mudford,  Fredk.  W.  J. 
Denne,  Henry 
Sankey,  Philip  Meoiiet 

1841. 
Lron,  John  Bainbridge 
Glennie,  John  Da*  id 
Foord,  Edward  Bromley 
Chenoweth,  John  Jape 
Monnt,  Edward 
Cornelius,  Sydney  M. 
Tulh,  Conrad 
Blackburn,  Alfred 
Goodban,  Frederick 
Goulden,  Thomas 
Harnett,  Ambrose 
Baldock,  Bichard 
Palmer,  William  John 
Bird,  Jamea  W.  D. 
Chaplin,  Clifford  W. 
Mason,  John  Nicholas 
Denne,  Bichard  Henry 
Holmes,  James  Boberta 
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1842. 
Bunes,  Percy  Coot 
Smith,  Denae 
Scudamore,  Heniy  C. 
G-lover,  llobeit  Cooke 
Callaway,  John 
Soutkee,  Horace  B. 
Phippe,  WUli&m  Henry 
HarriBon,  Wiliiam  W. 
HairiBon,  FranciB 
*BraiuuD,  Douglas 
Qillow,  George 
Fulk,  Jamefl  Stuart 
Fielding,  Charlea 
G-lover,  Broughtoa 
•Marriott,  Otekbum  F. 

(E.  1862) 
Hallowea,  Blackwood 

1848. 
Biron,  Edwin 
Sidebothsm,  John  S. 
Hoskins,  Bradford  8. 
fiobinaoa,  Frederick  D. 
Supfleo,  William  A. 
Aebton,  John 
Farnesfl,  Thomas  H. 
Hallowefi,  Frederick  B. 
Mourilyan,  Georges  N. 
MouriWan,  Wm.  H.  8. 
Streatfield,  John  P. 
Shaw,  Edmund 
Wallace,  Jamee 
Wightffick,  William 
Temple, — 
Baldock,  William 

1844. 
Holmes,  John  Boberts 
Beer,  Pits  Geone 
Mills,  Bichard  Foord 
Pout,  Edward 
Monnt,  William  Albert 
Palmer,  William  Hemy 
Sworder,  George 
EUis,  Arthur 
Bolter,  G«orge 
Smithell,  Marcus  B. 
Spain,  G^rge 
Wrigh^  Banington  S.  | 


1845. 
Caimes,  William 
Wild,  MarahaU 
"Biron,  H.  B.  (E.  1854) 
Mourilyan,  Walter 
Gillow,  Alfred 
Austin,  Frederick 
Beatioa,  L.  A.  (E.  1885} 
Brabam,  Edward  M. 
•Fairhrau.  E.  (B.  1858) 
Hughes.  Edward  C. 
Sworder,  Charles 
Fulk,  Amelius  A. 
Buehell,  Robert  H. 
Morgan,  Frederick 
Mason,  Frederick 
Callowar,  Edward 
Iiu;leB,  Henry 
Palmer,  George  H. 
Mascali,  Michael 
Hawks,  Augustus 
Fielding,  Bodolph 
Smith,  DanTers  James 

1846. 
Dombrain,  Robert  Peel 
Smeeth,  William  Philip 
Surfleu,  Albert 
Walker,  Thomas 
Gilleapie,  Robert  Rollo 
Hart,  Charles  James 
Sankey,  Herbert  T. 
Poord,  Gtfiorge  Cunard 
Bailey,  Philip  B.  8. 
Delmar,  Stuart 
Lewis,  Btchard  F. 
Moor,  Dray  son 
Walton,  Francis 
Harrison,  Daniel  A. 
Harrison,  Thomas  H. 
Gillow,  Edmund 

1847. 
Sidebotham,  ThomasW. 
Temple,  Robert  Charles 
Thornton,  Heuty  John 
Waddington,  Joshtia 
Harris,  — 
Schneider,  — 
Stolterfoth,  Henry 
Stolterfoth,  Charles  A. 
Bewaher,  — 


Stringer,  Henry 
Best,  William  Edward 
Feilden,  Oswald  M. 
Surflen,  Edwin  Joseph 
Knocker,  Frederic 
Keeling,  Edward  T. 
Best,  Henry 

1848. 
firockman,  Henry  J- 
Harrison,  Edward  B. 
Waddin^n,  E.  C. 
Fraser,  Frederick  John 
White,  George  Baker 
Fraser,  Robert 
•Duwtl,  P.  S.  (E.  1856) 
Temple,  Augustus 
Bartlett,  William  E. 
Saunders,  William 
Dorman,  William  H. 
Young,  Robert  Buller 
Bass,  George  E.  B.  N. 
Ciadish,  Edward 
Fleet,  James 
Gibson,  Alexander  D. 
Mason,  Francis 
Morgan,  Henry  John 
Simpson,  John  Marsh 
Smith,  Thomas  Borman 
Sterens,  William  Ogilyy 
Sterens,  George  8. 
Wilks,  Charles  Henry 
Fowler,  Alfred 
Bradstreat,  Charles  B. 
Bradstreat,  Robert 
Maunsell,  Horatio 

1849. 
Austin,  Geoffrey  Lewis 
Brock  well,  John 
Callaway,  William  P. 
Sogers,  John  James  C. 
Sandiluids,  Edwin  C. 
Young,  Thomas 
Peat,  George 
Peat,  Walter  Scott 
Sidebotham,  Heniy 
Uther,  Walter  Fredale 
Piatt,— 
Piatt,— 

Walker,  Sydney  George 
Ohisholm,  Doncau  T. 
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Delmu,  Hcnarr 
pTMer,  Percy  Philip 
Dixoo,  Bobert 
Dixon,  Arthur 
Orennde,  Cbarles  F. 
Hooper,  Willougbby  W. 
Maclarlwie,  Victor 

1850. 

Bettiton,  W.  J:{E.1858) 
H&llowes,  6eoree 
Bradatreet,  Willikm  C. 
Kindle,  John  William 
Mackeson,  Frederick  S. 
Mackeson,  Henry 
Wilcox,  William  E. 
Wilcoi,  Frederick  H. 
O'Keeffe,  Charleo 
Agar,  John  Cliarles  D, 
Newall,  William  Smith 
SimpeoQ,  John  M. 
Neame,  Thomaa  Allen 
Neame,  Henry  Glayam 
Hille,  George 
Matthew,  Creville  C. 
Stock,  HeiOT-  John 
Furley,  William  Deey 
Mercer,  John  Sharp 
Qvju,  John  KebeU 
Taylor,  Frederick 
Woodall,  William  Otter 
White,  John 

ISfil. 
Blackman,  Thomaa 
Oemmer,  Frederick 
Maiendie,  Arthur 
Majendie,  John  B. 
Neame,  Walter 
Tanner,  William  B. 
Hordern,  Frederick  A. 
Deehon,  Charles 
Trueman,  Charles  H. 
O'Keeffe,  Manns 
Dehnar,  Charles 
Slack,  John  Edward 
Petersen,  Caaper  L. 
Eoberts,  Frederick  W. 
Eoberts,  Thomas  E. 
Bridger,  John  Felluun 


Clayton,  Emiliiu 
Aicher,  Oengele  W. 
Bridger,  Henry 
BrockweJl,  Edward  J. 
Abbott,  Walter 
Darat,  Stephen  Smith 
Hill,  Henrr 
Hoey,  WUliam  H. 
Johnson,  Bichard  T. 
Majendie,  Frank  Anson 
Smith,  Arthur  Keen 
Fje,  Edmund 
Chafy,  William  Kyle 
CI&ytoD,  Arthur  O. 
Deedes,  Francis  OeoKS 
Haydock,  Joseph  J,  B. 
Martinet,  Charles  Jules 
Tom  son,  William  Fox 
Tom  son,  Bi  chard  Beads 
Wallace,  George  A. 
Wood,  John  Partridge 
Tanner,  J.  S.  (E.  1887) 
Matthew,  Monkton 


Collard,  Q-eoiwe 
Methley,  Willoaghby 
Pater,  W.  S.  (E.  1858) 
Bigden,  Georm  W. 
Stock,  Frank  Theodore 
Tuke,  Charles  Bowland 
Walker,  Henry 
Mirart,  John 
White,  James  Baker 
Collard,  William  O. 
JBarber,  S.  W.  (E.  1860) 
DuT&l,  Alfred  TidsweU 
Haydock,  Philip  James 
Lucas,  Alexander  B. 
Pope,  William  Havens 
SnodgrasB,  John  D. 
Stone,  Edward 
Winter,  John 
Bewsher,  Bodalph 
Griffin,  Frederick 
Hester,  Henry  Thomas 
Gtardner,  Bobert 
Darwall,  Eveleigh 
Dannill,  Bobert  Cecil 


1864. 
Dana,  Gideon  Turner 
Dombiain,  Henry 
Hallowes,  AdolpbuB  H. 
Mackeaon,  Charies 
Walker,  Bobert 
Wbite,  Bobert 
Jenkins,  George  C. 
Jenkins,  Walter  H. 
Lake,  Eran 
Stone,  G^rge 
Caatleden,  George 
Neame,  Gtooi^  N, 
HelasMU,  Thomas  W. 
Corbet,  John  BeginiJd 
Corbet,  Bichard  Alfred 
Bymer,  Bichard  Alfred 
Webb,  Walter 
Morgan,  Frederick 
Sketchley,  Arthur  P. 

185S. 
James,  Charles  Orren 
Uethley.  John  Willism 
Bigden,  Harry  H.  B. 
Mason,  WQliam  W. 
Purley,  Henry 
BiroD,  Thomas  Viny 
Hilton,  Arthur 
'McQueen,  Bobert  B. 
Payne,  Howard 
Boys,  Toke  Harrey 
Hall,  Frederick  Sydney 
Danrers,  Boland 
Willis,  — 

Horsley,  John  William 
A-eA«-,  y.  fl;(E.186l) 
Best,  Walter 
Tanner,  Henry  Thomu 
•.ffi»ifor,J'..B.(B.1859) 

1856. 
Flint,  Frederick 
Mickleburgh,  John  P. 
Micklebargh,  — 
Homewood,  Charles  E. 
Caileton,  Andrew 
Smith,  Stuart  C.  F. 
Jones,  — 

Archer,  Frederick  L. 
Bntler,  Charles  a 
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Flint,  WiUuwi 
LoTe,  Anguetua 
Sanduith,  John  Hartley 
Neame,  WJlliam 
EwinB,  Edward 

1857. 
Bettiflon,  John  Edmund 
Flint,  JameB 
Jackson,  George  F. 
Marriott,  Hobert  T.  J. 
Philpot,  — 

EobmII,  Harry  Wright 
Long,  William  Henry 
LouBelej,  Barzillar 
Biggleatone,  Edwin  B. 
Loee,  Seffinald  (£.1884) 
Humf rey,  John 
Thornton,  William  P. 
*Du  Boulay,  Jame§ 
Kemp,  William  Geor^ 

1858. 
6ood,  Harry 
Horaley,  Stephen 
Hartley,    mlliam    H. 

(B.  1864) 
Marten,  Peter  Loubert 
Payne,  William  Henry 
Rigden,  Walter 
Sherriff,  — 
Thoru,  John  James 
Wat«rworth,  Qeorge  H. 
Stephenson,  William  F< 
VouBden,  William  John 
Bntler,  Charles  Ewart 
Caseidy,  Darid  McKay 
CaeBidy,  Thomaa 
Elwin,  CharleB 
Jackion,  John  W.  W. 
LoTelesB,  Maynard 
Monian,  Percy  Thomas 
McKay,  John  William 
*Kemp,  John  (E.  1802) 
Walker,  John 
Walker,  Eobert  8.  F. 
Bree,  Michael 
(Jairthem,  Francis  T. 

1859. 
LonghuTBt,  WUliam  B, 
Bignell,  Bichard 


Delaaanx,  George  H. 
Smith,  PerceTftl 
Gardner,  Alfred  Henry 
Gardner,  Edward 
Dixon,  Frederick 
Gardner,  Bennald  C. 
Flint,  Edwa^ 
Oawthem,  Edmund  F. 
Low,  Andrew  (E.  1889) 
Srown,Frani{E.  1868) 
Smith,  Warren 
Hickley,  Martin  John 
Lyon,  Charles  John 
Furley,  Charles  John 
Beale,  Benuird  Arthnr 
Hookham,  Philip 
Maitland,  Pelham 
Maitland,  Herbert  T. 


1860. 
Haines,  Arthur  Vernon 
Horaley,  Frederick 
Horsl^,  Hugh 
Eeid,  Thomas  W. 
Archer,  Herbert  B, 
Hedley,  Frederick 
Prior,  Bichard  James 
Galrert,  Augostiie  B. 
Lai%e,  Joseph  Henry 
Oobb,  Charlti  William 

(£.  1665) 
Delasanz,  Edward  A. 
Watson,  Herbert 
Cannon,  Stephen  K 
Du  Boulay,  George  W. 
Flint,  Herbert 
Wilson,  James 
Wilson,  John  H. 
Mason,  Ellis  T^ley 
Lyall,  Harry  William 
Power,  Darid 
Hemery,  Percy 
Bobertson,  Frederick  A. 
CroaadUl,  William 
Gardner,  Arthur 


1861. 
Winter,  Henry  B. 
Horsley,  CharleH  E. 
Morton,  Stephen  W. 


bona,  John 

Chapman,  Arthur  £. 
Bobson,  Edward  S. 
Haycock,  William  H. 
Haycock,  Frederick  A. 
Adams,  George  Morris 
Edwardee,  Bichard  M. 
Bateman,  John  M. 
Diion,  James 
Hallowes,  E.  P.  B. 
•Hales,  Clement  T. 
Maion,  Leilie  Oof  S. 

(E.  1867) 
Boycott,  Henry  Aden 
Kemp,  Walter  Henry 
Wightwick,  William  H. 
Brodribb,  Arthur  A. 
Osborne,  Sidney  B. 
•Gardner,  0.  (B.  1870) 
Hales,  Alfred  Watson 
Mason,  Charles  B.  S. 
Belton,  Henry 
Fowler,  Cyril  C. 
Fowler.George  Herbert 
Fowler,  Charles  D. 
Rtwler,    Reginald    M. 

(E.  1869) 
Dundat,  Charlet  Letlie 

(E.  1865) 
Backhouse,  Francis  D. 
Bewsher,  Alfred 


Proflser,  Walter  B. 
Butter,  Charles  Joseph 
Emden,  Alfred  Charles 
Ewins,  Joseph 
Ledgard,  Walter 
Warner,  Edward  J.  B. 
Winter,  George 
Jenkins,  Alexander  S. 
Peckham,  Thomas  H. 
Peokham,  Henry  T. 
Peckham,  Arthur  W. 
Skinner,  Hercules  B. 
Townley,  James  Henry 
Buchanan,  Charles  G. 


•Hall,    Frank   Hmrv 
(E.  1868) 
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Clarke,  Henry 
B&mard,  John  Henry 
Dundu,  G-eorge  Albert 
Marten,  Alexander 
Greatom,  Edward  H. 
Goulden,  Herbert 
Jonea,  Owen 
Hooper,  George  "W. 
Horaley,  Arthur  John 
Petley,  Frederick 
Oabome,  Reginald  M. 
Chater,  Henry  Dale 
Chater,  Arthur  W. 
Wain  Wright,  Thomas  B. 
Stewart,  Chnrlea  Dilnot 
Pemmell,  William  P.  A. 
Bredio,  Arthur  Edgar 
Smith,  Beginald  Walter 
Camion,  William  A. 
Hookham,  Paul 
JBichardson,  Bichard  T. 
]^ehardson,  Charlei  T. 


18S1. 

Wood,  Andrew  G-oldie 
Cooley,  Thamae  Allen 
Hora,  llelTille 
Altham.  William  SheiU 
White,  Henry  Campbell 
Xall&nt,  Francis  A. 
Mason,  Ellis  Tapley 
Mason,  Walter 
Blaxland,  John  Lake 
Austen,  Arthur  George 
Lipscomb,  Henry  James 
Gardner,  Philip  Thomas 
Smith,  AlKemon  Armi- 

lius  B.  A. 
Flint,  Horace 
Faithful,BeginaldG.H. 
Lord,  Charles  J.  W. 
Kearney,    A.     W.     (E. 

1878) 
Thornton,  Swinford  L. 
Floetz,  Bichard  A.  (E. 

1868) 
Brockman,  Alfred  D. 
Collard,  Frederick  B.  W. 
Daries,  Daniel  Hart 


1865. 
Wacher.  Frank 
Morice,  Heory  Edward 
Cumon,  Henry  Stury 
Dun,  Edward  William 
Hall,  Alexander  B. 
Astlej,  Charles  J.  D. 
Steel,  John  William  A. 
Goldfrap,  Henn^  C.  8. 
Bugg,  Edward  P. 
Bugg,  Frederick  G. 
Field,  Ernest  Walter 
Hands,  John  Barry 
Maedonald,   Senry    J*. 

(E.  1870) 
Blwin,  William  N. 
Bredin,  Andrew  N.  W. 
Fielding,  George  F,  M. 
Pooley,  John 
Collard,  Montagu 
Hume,  William  J. 
Currey,  Charles  Alfred 
Collard,  George 
Fowler,  Jnliande  Courey 
Bigg,  Henry  AdolphuB 
Tuckey,  Charles  W.  L. 
Avann,  Arthur  Alfred 
Walker,  Arthur  W. 
Nash,  Geoi^  Traser 
Mozon,  William 
Wainwright,  William  F. 
Anderson,  Joseph  E. 


Q-ulliTer,  George 
Spring,  Alfred  Edward 
Co  well,  John 
Bennett,  Henry 
Jackson,  Gilbert 
Jac  k  ion ,  William  Hen^ 
Molesworth,  Francis  H. 
Moleawort^  John  H. 
Buch&n&n,  Theodore  J. 
Barnes,  Herbert  Cecil 
Barnes,  Ashley  L. 
Lawless,  Edmund  James 
Bichardson,  Bichard 
Ash,  Henry 
Collard,  Percy  White 
Venables,  Arthur  Frank 
Morice,  H.  E.  (E.  1872) 
Maling,  Bobert  W. 


Hough,  Chules  Hon; 
SmtlUnbmk,     Stiiert 

Spencer  (E.  1872) 
Henderson,  Ererud  E. 
Latter,  Edward 
Bobb,  Henry  Valentine 
Williamson,  Stephen  H. 
Commins,  CharlM  A. 
Collard,  Egerton 
Foster,  Ambrose  M. 
Corfield,       Conyngkam 

William  George 
Rngg,  Henry  Halford 
Pemetl,  Ed«tr  Bredin 
Mount,  W^ter 
Brereton,  John  Boner 

1887. 
Denne,  Balph  Thomii 
Xash,  Alexander  Eben 
Ashenden,  Percy 
Bell,  Martin  Luther 
Flint,  Georee  Shepherd 
Hawkswortb,  W.T.M. 
Mason,  Genxd  More 
*m«ld,     Tlumai     (C. 

1871-3,  E.  1878) 
Thomson,  Martin 
Anderson,  Joseph  B. 
Sankey,  Percy  Edward 
Latter,  Arthur  Herbert 
Pollard,  Joseph 
'OttUv,    Sobert   Lav- 

r«i»(C.andB.1874) 
Bugg,  William  Bobert 
H  Jl,  Arthur  Pickard 
Brockman,  Lewi*  Jame* 
Marghew,  Arthur  Fsrr 
Parkinson,  Thomas 
Halhed,  Champion 
Allison,  James 
Swithinbank,  H.  W- 
Latter,  Bertram  Si^ 

(0.  1876,  E.  1877) 
Wroth,  Warwick  W. 
Bobb,  David 
Maedonald,  Thomas  M. 
Payne,  John  Bruce 
White,  Henry  Campbau 
Jones,  Donald 
Fowler,  WUfredArthw 
Fowler,  Valentine  AH. 
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Wella,  Frank  Jolm 
Wild,  Charlee  G^rge 
Vard,  Arthur  Emeot 
CoUiagi,  Q-odfre7  D. 
Thornton,  Henry  Jelf 
BobBon,  Harry  Neabitt 
Hume,  GeoTge  Douglas 
Bigden,  BryaB 
Hake,  E.  D.  (E.  1874) 
Woods,  Alfred 
Wftinwright,  A.  3.  B. 
Brewer,  Williaiu  8. 
Cook,  Uenrr  Lucaa 
8pi4»-:A.S.{E.lS7V) 
HaadsOD,       Beraaford 

Frederick  Harold 
Foster,  Bic-hard  S.  S. 
Cracknall,  Hugh  F. 
Fair,  Alexander  Wilton 
Fair,  G-eorge  Alfred 
Owen,  Charles  J.  B. 
Spiers,  Emest  G^oi^e 
Morris,  Frederick  W. 
JHbben,    John    Arthur 

(B.  1871) 
Dibben,  Herbert  W. 
Tomsan,  Thomas  C. 
Bichman,  Edward 
Vaile,  Arthur 
Smith,  Zforman  L.  A. 
*SarrUim,  Frederick  T. 

(C.  and  E.  1875) 
Barnes,  Jersey 
Woodruff,  Charles  E. 
Woodruff,  Arthur  W. 
Hawksworth,  H.  B. 
Soys,  ffenry  Sender»ott 

karvey  (E.  1875) 
Petman,  Bobert 
Welby,  William 
Spicer,  Stephen  T.  8. 
Vaile,  Lawrence  W. 

1869. 
Fielding,  E  mest  Charles 
Hawkius,  William  B. 
Dean,  John  (E.  lS7(t) 
Dean,  Edward  Vincent 
Nash,  Samuel  F.  M. 
Donaan,  Charles  H. 
Baper,  Alfred 


Cox,  Charles  Stanley  B. 
Foreman,  Frank 
Scratton,  Arthur 
Cracknall,  Frank  A. 
Cobb,  George  Henry  8. 
B«ndall,  Edward  Darey 
Bichards,  Chaa.  Hy. 
Bicharda,  Auguatus  F. 
Scott,  Bobert  Hilton 
MaiheiOH,    Heylin     F. 

(E.  1876) 
Lechmere,  Charles  L. 
Deune,  Arthur  Bobert 
Kennett,  Frederick  W, 
Collard,  StanleyAsb 
Bowe,  Arthur  Walton 
BuUey,  Frederick  A.  G. 
Aetley,  John  Dugdale 
Blaxland,  Bruce 
Hunna,  Edward 
Peckham,  Cecil 
Macgachen,  John  B. 

1670. 
Macgachen,  A.  F.  D. 
Wood,  Beginald 
GolJmer,  Charles  H.  T. 
Muune,  Frederick  G. 
Mayers,  Frederick  H. 
Mayers,  Hy,  M.  S. 
Wotton,  Edward 
Fairbrass,  Henry  G. 
Collard,  Spencer 
Mount,  Allan 
Hewett,  Horace  D. 
Long,  Bobert 
Macdonald,  Wm.  M. 
Maedonald,  Tkomat  X. 

(E,  1875) 
Schurr,  George  J.  H. 
Deuie,  Charles  A.  C. 
Deane,  Harry  Furse 
Lucy,  Artiur  Ererard 
Parry,  Edward  A. 
Young,  George  Brook 
Bobb,  David 
Sanderson,  William 
Geor^B,  Hy.  W.  E. 
Jenkins,  Charles  B.  H. 
Clarke,  Melville  H. 
Spicer,  Ernest  M. 
Sniitli,  Archibald  G. 


I  Lye,  Ge^ge  Leigh 
I  Brown,  Walter  H. 
'  Harrisson,  William  B. 
I  Nutting,  Wm.  Bligh 

Teversham,  — 

TeTersham,  Sidney  H. 

Squire,  Charles  E. 

1871. 
Cowley,  Arthur  Tebbs 
Darlii^,  Thomae  B. 
Fielding,  Arthur  G. 
Williamson,  Silas 
Terry,  William  H. 
Morgan,  Walter  Giles 
Wallis,  Hy.  T.  M. 
'JfbtH,    William    Geo. 

(C.  and  E.  1879) 
Goldsmith,  Edmund  W. 
Hughes,  Hy.  Alexander 
Fairbrass,  Herbert 
Crowther,  Thomas  W. 
Orotother,    Franeit  N. 

(E.  1871) 
Crowther,  Charles 
Tenison,  Michael  Geo. 
Tenison,  Wilham  Thoe. 
BaU,  Gerard  F 
Swithinbank,  1 
Mason,  Sidney  More 
BImsall,  Wm.  de  0. 
Elmsall,  S.  de  C. 
Jf^a«,if..B.(B.1878) 
Fairbrass,  Charles 
Bobb,  Edward  Cameron 
Crick,  Arthur  Herbert 
Crick,  Walter 
Forbes,  Hy.  Hodges 
Blenkinsop,  James  T. 
Coar,  Charles  F. 
Cooke,  Fhilip  Barrett 
Olive,  Edward  B. 
Sercombe, -William  H. 
Alexander,  George  C. 
Crerar,  John 
Cannon,  Thomas  G. 
Goodban,  Francis  B. 
CracknaU,  Wm.  H.  S. 

1872. 
Geidt,  Alfred 
Brown,  Williftm  F, 
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Hay,  George  AlezAnder 
ETana,  Oliver 
Hunt,  Jamea  Sidney 
Alger,  George  H. 
Thornton,  Bertram 
Prentice,  Zachariah 
Armitrong,  Wiltiam  G. 
Lomss,  John  Acton 
Joad,  Edwin 
Parry,  Frederick  Sidney 
Polebampton,  John 
Poynder,  Alfred  James 
Bear,  WilUam 
Hart,  Montague 
Skelton,  Spencer  E.  L. 
Barkworth,  Walter  T. 
Hake,  Lewis  Francis 
Somerrille,  Dudley  S. 
Noune,  Stanbope  M. 
WoodM-te,  P.  W. 
Bing,  Charles 
Hook,  £dwin  Ernest 
Gates,  Waiter  George 
Wallis,  Frederick  W.  B. 
Wright,  Malcolm  W.  Z. 
Wright,  Bernard  D.  Z. 
Perkins,  John  E.  S. 
Dunn,  William  Henry 
Marwick,  David 
Drtny,  O.  P.  (B.  1879) 

1878. 
Clark,  William  Lyon 
Hall,  Charles  Pdl 
Thompson,  C.  Le  M. 
Fughe,  Walter  B.  H. 
Ingram,  John  Williams 
Ingleden,  Henry 
Cutler,  William  W. 
Bigden,  Allan 
Williamson,  Johu  J. 
Armstrong,  L.  P.  M. 
Chambers,  John 
Oates,  William  Henry 
Gates,  Bobert  J.  W. 
•Oorbould,   Bdward   J. 

(C.  and  E.  1831) 
Willisme,  Leonard 
Hake,  Ormond  Butler 
Polehamptou,  H.  E. 
Marwick,  James 
Jacottet,  Henri 


Moore,  Pen^ 
Moore,  Sidney 
Amitl*,  fF.C.(£.1880) 
Shea,  Prank 
Caff,  Edward 
Bobertson,  John  G. 
Bobertson,  fTorman  C. 
Burch,  JamSB  Ernest 
Gollmer,  Alfred  J.  A. 
Maiden,  Arthur 
Maiden,  Percy 
Wyncoll,  Charles  E. 
WyncoU,  Frederick  H. 
Barker,  Edward  Neale 
Stonbam,  Charles 
McAllum,  Charles  D. 
McAllum,  Daniel 
Armstrong,  F.  G. 
Terry,  Edward  Bacheler 
Higgins,  Edward  C. 
Fhetips,  Han7  V.  M. 
Watts,  Arthur  Edward 
Watta,  Henry  Walter 
Bateman,  Hinton  E. 

1874. 
Douton,  Charles  Henry 
Hadden,  Frederick 
Crowther,  Bobert  T. 
d 'Almeida,  John  H. 
Somerrille,  Edmund 
Somerrille,  John  J. 
Tuokgg,  Jamet    0.    W. 

(E.  1883) 
Lancaster,  Walter  J. 
Philpott,  Herbert 
MorrisB,  Bmest  M. 
Claris,  George  Martin 
Cutler,  Alfred  C.  L. 
Prentice,  Frederick  P. 
Wotton,  Thomas 
Parry,  John  Franklin 
Long,  Henry  James 
Scholefield,  Clement  G. 
Day,  Maurice  William 
Eandolph,  Bernard  H. 
Brown,  Boland  Bolney 
Sparkes,  Oharlet  Ward 

(E.  1882) 
Flint,  Benjamin  Henry 
Blenkinsop,  Layton  J. 
Smith,  Francis  Martin 


O'Hora,  Thomas  W. 
Blakey,  Bobert  Emeat 
Darid,  John  Lenthall 
Beaumont,  Arthur  M. 

1876. 
Fielding,  Henry 
Elwin,  Jeoner  Bent 
Williams,  Peroy  P. 
Mackensie,  Frank 
Mackensie,  Kenneth  L. 
Armstrong,  Thomas  P. 
lurking,  Frederick  A. 
Thwaites,  Hugh  ETani 
Lepard,  Arthur  Q.  C. 
Tully,  John 
•QjKyCT-,    William   (C. 

1882-3,  E.  1883) 
*Wye,      William     (C. 

1876-7,  E.  L878J 
Godfrey,  T.  de  Breton 
Godfrey,  John  B. 
Godfrey,  Charles  Jams 
Leslie,  William  G.  C. 
Morns,  Arthur  H. 
Sowerby,  Leslie  C^eorge 
Jarvis,  John 
Crowther,  Edward  D. 
*8eott,  Melville  (C.  and 

E.  1880) 
Blenkinsop,  Alfred  P. 
Sheppard,  Beginald 
Brook,  Alfred 
Perkitii,  Arthur  ThowtM 

(E.  1881) 
Wigram,  Edward  T.  A 
Crowhurst,  James  W. 
Scott,  Henry 
White.  Alfred  Duncan 
Longman,  Hanr  Jantn 
Newbolt,  Kenelm  D. 
Bobinson,  Glrant 
Beatson,  Leonard  Frsok 
Bosenberg.  O.  J.  G.  M. 

1876. 
Crovey,  Henry  Ijatham 
Simpson,  Foster  E.  S. 
Dormsn,  Fran<aa  T. 
Williamson,  Charles  C. 
Moore,  Stanley  Gerald 
Wignun,  Bobert  A. 
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Henpes,  Arthur 
CuoeroD,  0«on;e  H. 
Eingsford,  Artnur  B. 
Dun,  Baymood  Charlea 
Eenney  -  Herbert,   Ar- 
thur H.  C. 
White,  Ethelhert  B. 
Twi»s,  Horace  Williwn 
Yearwood,  Henry  G. 
Cobb,  John  Bartleit 
Cobb,  Henry  Vain 
Peacocke,  William  T. 
Harke,  Henry  Martyn 
Crowther,  Henry  S. 
DavidBon,  Thomas  B. 
Latter,  Hugh  BobinHoa 
Smith,  £meat  Edward 
Sidebotham,  F.  W.  O-. 
Boothby,  WUliam  O. 
Bioberta,  Heniy  Boys 
Welby,  Albert  Lepine 
Armatrong,  Charles  H. 
Gibbs,  Qwrge  F. 
Mareack,  AJired  B. 
Stonham,  Ernest 
Glennie,  Beginald  G-. 
Henham,  Herbert  G. 
Anderson,  Alex.  W. 
Anderson,  John  Buckle 
Johnson,  Charles  GJroTe 


1877. 
Gordon,  Hamilton  H. 
Gordon,  George  V.  H. 
Wood,  Alfred 
Fielding,  John 
Curtis,  Thomaa  W.  K. 
Sturgeon,  Charles  F.  W. 
Philpott,  Kobert  8. 
Fhilpott,  Thomas  Leslie 
Crawford,  James  B. 
Burch,  Henry  Edwin 
Nail,  John  fi»derick 
Hunt,  George  Henry 
King,  Charles  Arthur 
Crawford,  John  G.  H. 
Andrews,  Guy  Bobert 
Mangan,  Frederick 
Collard,  Macintosh  Hill 
Hill,  Frank  Fhineaa 
YillierB,  Henry  M. 


VillietB,  John  Busaell 
Jones,  Mostyn  H, 
Lowndes,  Charles  A. 
Lowndes,  Fredk.  L.  A. 
Armatrong,  William 
Fertint,  F.  L.  (E.  1884) 
Hirsch,  Godfrey  Philip 
MoClean,  WUliam  A.  C. 
Green,  Bertram  F.  B. 
Green,  Theobald  B.  B. 
WiUiamson,  Henry 
Glennie,  Harry  Bobert 
Gann,  Thomas  William 
Holmes,  Ernest  Lewin 
Ayre,  Charles  Ernest 
Irvine,  G«rard 
Gardener,  Walter  W. 
Moorhouse,  Christopher 
Sandi lands,  Henry  G. 
Hambraugh,  A.  A.  C.  A. 
Hart,  John  Geoi^ 
Wroth,  Charles  C.  M. 
Wroth,  Arthur  Edgar 

1878. 
Mudford,  William 
Corbould,  Bupert  H. 
Simmonds,  Frederick 
Gibson,  Norman  W.  J. 
*Eammell,    Thoma*   JE. 

(C.  andE.  1886). 
Hankin,  Cyril  S.  F. 
*Moora,  Edward  W.  (C. 

and  E.  1885) 
Cowper,  Joseph  Harris 
Ward,  Prank  Wilham 
Bolus,  Gillham 
Jordan,  Alfred  Edward 
Gibb,  William  Alfred 
Bing,  Sidney 
Homer,  Frederick  H. 
Homer,  B«g^ald  G. 
Way,  Gregory  L.  H. 
Way,  Herbert  W.  L. 
Tearwood,  James  A. 
Hunt,  Wright 
Amos,  Frank 
Fleet,  James  Austen 
Fleet,  Edward  Arthur 
Swales,  Cecil  P.  M. 
Hebb,  Sidney  B.  B. 


Clemenger,  Alex.  N. 
WardeU,  Warren  H. 
Willis,  Arthur  B.  B. 
Barnes,  Henry  Kendall 
Tayler,  Pierre  H. 
Alcock,  Jofan  Mark 
Freston,  Henry  W. 
Broadhurst,  Edward 
Suttie,  James 
Suttie,  Alexander 
Eustace,  William  Moss 
Brine,  Algernon  L. 

1879. 
Ayre,  William  Edward 
Beresford,  Walter  V. 

De-la-Poer 
Bruton,  Alexander  F. 
La  Trobe,  WUfred  I. 
Moorhouse,  John  C. 
Leslie,  Henry  D.  F. 
Mackeion,  Q.  (£.  1886) 
Evelyn,  — 

Dale,  Frederick  Aquila 
Miskna,  William 
Hulke,  Lewis  I.  B. 
Allen,  Boland 
Parsons,  Charles  O. 
Cobb,  William  Francis 
Blakey,  Eustace  Henry 
Bendy  she,  Bichard 
Peacocke,  Francis  O'N. 
Brans,  George  C.  M. 
Crawford,  Herbert  V. 
Fry,  John  Marchant 
Bush,  James  Sandford 
Sandilands,  Gordon 
Beatson,  Harold  Anby 
Barnes,  Ernest 
Biron,  Edwin 
Biron,  Henry 
BiroQ,  Frank 
Blore,  Hubert  Bichard 
Boothby,  Frederick 
Bureess,  Henrv  Noel 
Busn,  Bobert  Marsh 
Gordon,  Alexander  W. 
Hawes,  Bobert  Person 
Isacke,  Charles  Victor 
Johnson,  Grove 
Johnson,  John  F, 
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JohnBon,  Fercirftl 
Latter,  Alg.  (B.  1889) 
Hitkin,  Alfred  Hills 
Bftvflnhill,  Henry  S. 
Oogartj,  Henry  B. 
Oibton,  Bertram  B. 


1880. 
Bbhop,  Henry  Gr.  C. 
*Buhfp,  Robert  Dighy 

(C.  and  B.  1884) 
Boodle,  Charles  Wilfred 
Gocher,  HeniT  Percy 
Longmore,  Edward  W. 
Sharman,  Fredk.  J.  W. 
Syke^  Percy  M. 
Klinck,  Frederick  a. 
Evuu,  Norman  John 
Qibb,  John  Qeoive 
HodgaoD,  Leonam  G. 
Wilcox,  William  M. 
Gardener,  Archibald 
Jordan,  Percy  Holker 
Beaumont,  John  A.  Des 

Voeox 
Miliome,  Har^  Blunt 
Frend,  Edward  Charlea 
Plnmmer,  Lambert 
Morrah,  Herbert  A. 
Gogarty,  David  A. 
Streatfield,  Hubert 
Abbott,  John 
Hughes,  George  D.  M. 
AtkiuBon,  Arthur  G.  B. 
Atkinson,  Bredk.  B.  B. 
Shelmerdine,  Frank 
Eyley,  Geoffrey  C.  E. 
Hyde-Smith,  G.  B.  C. 
EraDB,  Horace  C. 
£ing,  Henry  Oswald 
EUam,  George  Sydney 
Sykes,  Alfred  Charles 
LiTiugatone,  H.  A.  A. 
Harke,  Frederick  V. 
King,  Henry  Oabome 
McClean,  Colin 
Gocher,  Leonard 
Clay,  Albert  Edward 
Grabtree,  W.A.  (B.  1886) 
Williams,  Edward  A. 
WiUiams,  Henry  John 


Spencer,  Bertram  B. 
GirdleBtone,  Arthur  N. 
NtcholBon,  Charles 
Joice,  Cluu-lee  Albert 
Borrodaile,  George  L. 
Sawei,   Edward  Swrn 
(E.  1890) 

1881. 
Bendyflhe,  Edmund  A. 
Hall,  John  Basil 
Hughes,  Charles  Ernest 
Teatts,  Charles  Stanley 
Hunt,  Edward  Gowers 
Prior,  Basil 
Glennie,  Arthur  V, 
Coo,  Charles  W. 
Williams,  Srdney  E. 
Collard,  Nelson 
Long,  John  B^nald 
Payn,  Sydenham  A. 
Balliagal,  Bobert  B. 
Ash  ton,  Thomas  Knight 
Bosaaquet,  Beginald  A. 
Monle,  Charles  F. 
Clare,  Francis  H. 
Wilcox,  Theodore  E. 
Ellam,  Edward 
Wylie,  Bobert  William 

(B.  1885) 
Crowther,  John  Ernest 
Wilmot,  T.  G.  H. 
Wilmot,  Louis  F.  B. 
Sladen,  Henry  Danrers 
Slad«n,  t^vneit  Danveri 

(E.  1885). 
Carter,  Bran  Eyare 
Beatson,  Leonard  F. 
Beatson,  Harold  Anby 
Haines,  Frederick  W. 
BobiuBon,  Wellesley  H. 
Bobinson,  Charles  L. 
Hedger,  Balph  W.  A. 
Gibson,  Walter  C. 
Boothby,  Basil  T.  B. 
Fryer,  John  Bogers 
Burch,  Arthur  H,  W. 
Ashenden,  Leonard  T. 
Hall,  Henry  Joseph  K. 
Temple,  William 
Bobmaon,  William  J. 


Bobinson,  Hetur 
Procter,  George  A. 


Tallance,  Emest  C. 
Bei^er,  Emest  L.  C. 
Tanner,  Charles  O.  O. 
Blore,  Edward 
Frith,  Frederick 
Howard,  Vincent 
Tomsett,  Hany  Halpaa 
Spain,  Walter  Smitheyt 
Steward,  William  H.W. 
Crawfoni,  Charles  S. 
Moxon,  Charles  Ash 
Gkicher,  Glilbert 
Hopkin^  William  H. 
Mnllins,  Oeoive  J.  H. 
Atherton,  Bichard  P. 
Trotter,  Charles  Gordon 
UcConnel,  Murray 
*M(mle,  EdtDord  Henry 
(C.  1887-8,  B.  1888) 
Frend,  John  Palliser 
Bishop,  Herbert  Edwin 
Green,  Gerald  B.  W. 
Bryer,  Edgar  Thomas 
Byley,  James  Percy 
Bingley,  Arthur  G.  E. 
Bingley,  Bobert  Cecil 
Tanner,  Henry 
Workman,  Heeketh  V. 
Thompson,  Arnold  B. 
Hedger,  &nest 
Turner,  George  Jamea 
Amos,  Harry  Beard 
Underwood,  Charles  B. 
Parry,  Charles 
Wigram,  William  A. 
Loosemoore,  Allan  C. 
Loosemoore,  Francis  W. 
Welstead,  George  B. 
Welatead,  Arthur  D. 
Cross,  Aleiand^  W. 
Gross,  Bupert  Caledon 
Smith,  George  H^u^ 
Harrison,  Haydn  Thies 
Naylor.  Henry  W.  L. 
Gtonlden,  Herbert  B. 
Bredin,  Alexander 
South,  John  Lett 
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Bell,  Arcliibald  W.  B. 
Wood,  BaJph 

1888. 
Stein,  Harry  Wftlter 
Bell,  Junes  Arthur  W. 
KjDgdon,  Clement  T.C. 
Eingdon,  Frederitk  B. 
SladeD,  W&lter  M. 
Scott,  George  Sydney 
Eemmell,  Arthur  "W. 
Boberte,  Albert  Ernest 
Peacock e,  Philipe  Q. 
Mead,  Philip  Clement 
•Tauell,  Doaglat  S.  M. 

(C.  and  E.  1890) 
Hamilton,  James  G. 
Eltoj/n,  Biehard  T.  (£. 

188S) 
Woods,  George  A- 
Townley,  Wm.  G.  M. 
Garr,  Maurice  James 
Stringer,  Frederick  W. 
Donudson,  Clement  T. 
Bammetl,  Sydney  J. 
Corlett,  John  Stebbing 
Long,  Allen 
Wimberley,  H.  I.  A. 
Leife,  Basil  Walter  C. 
Ludgate,  Arthur  W.  S. 
Spooner,  William  A. 
Ingram,  Herbert  P. 
Panniter,  Charles  L. 
Swales,  Seymour  W.N. 
*SmHM,    Leonard   Wm. 

(C.  and  E.  1889) 
Payne,       Ernest       Le 

Fevre 
Qreen,  Edgar  W.  B. 
Walterfield,  Hugh  O. 
Caldbull,  William  P. 
Hamson,  George  S. 
Hawkins,  Edward  L. 
Eves,  Francis  G.  B. 
Smallwood,  Hy.  A. 
Bobinson,  Hy, 
Eiugdon,  Samuel  B. 
Kingdon,  Edward  V. 
Eoe,  Norman  Percival 
Boe,  Claud  Hamilton 
Carter,  William  Edward 
Venn,  George  W.  C. 


Bowlands,  Albert  B. 
Galloway,  — 
Johnson,  John 

1884. 
Alder,  Charles  H.  L, 
Crsster,  Thomas  Wood 
Bichmond.  Arthur 
Eyder,  Bobert  P. 
Sowerby,  Seymour  W. 
I  sack  e,  Hubert 
Terry,  Arthur 
AthatBe;  Edward  J.  8. 

(E.  1892) 
Elliott,  Sidney  William 
Brown,  George  E. 
Boss,  Balph  James 
Peachey,  Gilbert  P. 
Biggleston,  Herbert 
Shaw,  Ptrcy 
^'alman,  Francis  Seal 
TumbuU,  Peveril  A. 
Nutter,  Albert  C.  S. 
Bumford,  Bobert  H. 
Watts,  Donald  Bruce 
Loosemore,  Herbert  H. 
Page,  William  Gray 
Scott,  Thomas 
BuUoolc,  Richard  L. 
Sep  pings,  Hugh  Temple 
*Smith,    John   Herbert 

(C.  and  E.  1891) 
Johnson,  John  Fredk, 
Page,  Stanley  Hatch 
Quet-ted,  Ernest  L.  P. 
Johnson,  Percival 
Blore,  William  Parry 
Johnson,  Percy  C. 
Alder,  Herbert  T.  L. 
Alder,  Bandall  B.  L. 
Slater,  George  Harold 
Slater.  PhUip  Hugh 
Longfield,  George  F. 

1885, 
TumbpJl,  Arthur  Lovett 
Thomson,  Arthur  W.  D. 
Evans,  Edward  George 
Cobb,  Francis  William 
Carr,  Arthur  Ferronet 
Boss,  Basil  James 
Temple,  Arthur  H.  W. 


Bunilton,  David  M. 
Douglas,  Hy.  John 
Boycott,  Bichsrd  C. 
Boycott,  Frank  Ellis 
Maclear,  Harry 
Bobinson,  John  Bowan 
Maugham,  William  S. 
Wood,  Harold 
Hoore,  Douglas  J. 
Archer,  Sidney  H.  L. 
Bubs,  Charles  Dee 
Bawet,  K  S.  {^.\^m) 
Kitxrhingman,  Wm.  E. 
Copland,  Charles  P. 
Fogarty,  Nelson  W. 
Crowhurst,  Charles 
Scott,  Harold  C. 
Wharton,  Charles  H. 
Wharton,  Eeginald  A. 
Green,  George  C. 
Ingram,  Norman  M, 
Crowhurst,  Percy 

1866. 
ParJeer,   Harry   S.    S. 

(E.  1891) 
Wilding,  Henry 
Cullin,  William  H.  A. 
Bowley,  Leonard  J.  P. 
Michens,  Peverell  S. 
'Sevnon,  Frederick  8. 

(C.  and  E.  1898) 
Stringer,  Henry  Gray 
Johnson,  Harold  M. 
Cullin,  Harold  Joseph 
Lenox,  George  Duncan 
Beaumont,  iS^dk.  W, 
James,  Philip  William 
Knocker,  Harold  Cox 
Parr,  Bobert  Hemming 
Vernon,  Hugh  W.  F. 
Bredin,  Thomas  E. 
Stuart,  Arthur  B. 
Stuart,  Herbert  C. 
Innea.  Alexander  B. 
Longfield,  Claud  B. 
Bell,  Herbert  F.  L. 
Etheriike,  Charles  K 
Wills,  Bertram  Shera 
Stuart,  Walter  Ernest 
Sawbridge,  Irving  R.W. 
Talman,  Stephen  G, 
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Watta,  Fbilip  Janes 
Borcli,  Reginald  Bout 
Thompaon,  AuBtin  H. 
BreiBey,  CTril  Edward 
"Willi,  Cecil  Upton 
Skinner,  John  Harding 
Jolmaon,  Harold 
Naylor,  Alfred  A. 
Bredin,  Henry  Noble 
Heriot,  George  C.  P. 
Loosemore,  Allan  C. 
Looaemore,  Francis  W. 
Carter,  William  £. 

J887. 
Finn,  Lewia  Harry 
Haclear,  Artbur 
Maclear,  Percy 
Hewitt,  Oswdd  E.  W. 
James,  Herbert  Mark 
Moule,  S.  W.  (E.  1890) 
Moule,  Artbur  C. 
Salmon,  William  H. 
Seyfang,  Walter  H. 
Wftterfield,  Aubrey  W. 
Eingdon,  Chriatpbr.  H. 
Cooper,  Bobert  Q-. 
Crawford,  fiog.  W.  H. 
Crawford,  Jamea  N. 
Tnmbull,  John  Q. 
*C\arhf>,   Cecil  H.  (C. 

and  E.  18»7) 
Spencer,  Leonard  Q. 
Spencer,  Lewis  Page 
Mourilyan,  Walter^.  I. 
Blackstone,  CbarloB  E. 
Boycott,  George  W.M. 
"Carter,  William  31.  (C. 

and  E.  1892) 
Flint,  Robert  Brock 
Curling,  Arthur 
Hoeben,  Adolf  Karl 
Inglis,  John  James 
Lord,  Edward  James 
Baper,  Henry  Edward 
Sopwith,  Thomas  Earl 
Flmt,  Harold  Edward 
Thomas,  James  Dalton 
Ostler,  Edward  Early 
Jones,  Thomas  W.  H. 
Etheridge,  William  B. 
Etheridge,  John  M. 


WDdins,  Uichael  H. 
Gibbs,  Frederick  M.  J. 
Blore,  Charles  Gordon 
FenningtoD,  G.  C.  T.  8. 


Hall,  Don  elan  Kerr 
Smithson,  William  Guy 
Bladden,  Seymour 
King,  Robert  Alien 
Kilpeck,  Lancelot  A.  C. 
HoDBon,  FranciB  F. 
Skinner,  Clifton  M. 
Blest,  Charles 
Caftyn,  George  F.  C. 
Low,  John  Hy.  P.  L. 
Blackstone,  Francis  E. 
Davidson,  Robert  M. 
Knowles,  Kenneth  D. 


Candy,  Cyril  Theodore 
Campbell,  John 
Ross,  Cyril  Jobn 
Green,  Frank  Goodwin 
Clarke,  Hilary  Basil 
Etheridge,  Archibald 
McClellan,  P.  E. 
Cairington,  Jobn  Walsb 
Carrington,  Charles  W. 
Fagg,  William  A.  T. 
Moffat,  Bobert 
Sherring,  Frank  Brodie 
Bammell,  Sidney  James 
Knapp,  Charles  Albert 
Costley,  Reginald  Jobn 
Hall,  OHrer  Corbet 
Micklem,  Thomas  N. 
Lee  Warner,  George 
ifBwZa»irf,3f.S.(E.1892) 
Harrison,  Artbur  Rock 
Qipps,  Herbert  L.  R. 
Robb,  Colin  Bertram 
Hitchcock  -  Spencer, 

Edward  Kapier 
Collard,  Cecil  Maylam 
Wacher,  Harold 
Gadney,  Arthur  V. 
Athawes,  Artbur  S. 
Bressey,  Laurence  D. 
Gadney,  Fnnk  Munro 
Graham,  Hy.  Malcolm 


Green,  Thomas  W. 
Helmore,  Reginald  U. 
Kingdon,  H.  R.  D. 
Mad  ear,  Hugh  F. 
Roe,  Duncan  West 
Slater,  Geoffrey  L. 

1889. 
Lnxmoore,  A.  F.  C.  C. 
Hincks,  Thomas  G. 
Murray,  Stewart  H.  J. 
Sopwith,  Shelford  P. 
Amott,  Cyril 
Loury,  Reginald  C.  W. 
Smith,  Arthur  L. 
Stratford,  B.  E.  G. 


Bedmayne,  William  T. 
Wilson,  Arthur  Noel 
Siehardion,  Alfred  Q. 

(E.  1894) 
Duval,  Walt«r  John 
Wigram.  Arthur  W. 
Heate,  Robert  John  W. 
Holmes,  Joseph  Richard 
Walsh,  Geo.  Cecil 
Walsh,  Julian  Noel 
Grundy,  John  Stemdale 
Young,  Thomas 
Suttor,  Reginald  S. 
Cook,  S.  S.  (E.  1898) 
Mowll,  William  Butley 
Johnson,  Alfred  8. 
Payne-Smith,  Robert  C. 

1890. 
Ridley,  Clement  Archie 
Molony,  John  Charles 
Molony,  Artbur  Deane 
Coleman,  Thomas  SoUey 
Rogers,  Ernest  Norman 
Molony,  Hy.  James  C. 
Mowll,  Alfred  K. 
Lord,  Charles  George 
Ridley,  Gerald 
Glennie.  Ernest  Hy. 
Turabull,  Vemar  C. 
Pears,  Stanley  Wolfe 
Money,  Audley  H.  KL 
Biggleston,  Frank  R. 
Blore,  John  Lawrence 
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Wilson,  George  B. 
Sanger,  Daviee  H.  J.  T. 
Baker,  Eustace  Etwell 
Baker,  Charles  de  Foe 
MaaOD,  Ulrich  Feeting 
Mason,  Harrr  Keith 
Drawbridge,  B.  W.  L. 
Barlee,  Arthur  Harold 
Allen,  William  Henry 
Headlam,  Cutbbert  M. 

,  Francis  W.  Q. 

Sopkitu,  Jamet  S.  J. 

(E.  1895) 
Finn,  George  William 
Fenn,  Arthur  Jamea 
Gripper,  Justsph  E. 
Maundrell,  WiUiam  S. 
Stobart,  Henry  Francis 
*  Drake,  John  Bernard 

(C.  1894-11,  E.  1906) 
Scrirenor,  John  Bmoke 
Atkinson,  Hichard  B. 
Dann,  Hj. 
Hawes,  John  Cjiil 
Spiller,  Duncan  W. 
Hall,  fiichard 
Gallop,  Geoi^e  A. 
Beaeley,  Bobert  L. 
Beasley,  Francis  Adams 
Leno2,  John  Alwin 
Helmore,  Wilfred  F. 
Collard,  Charles  John 
Spiller,  Claude  George 
Solomon,  Lewis  Philip 


Coo,  Maurice  Herbert 
Smith,  Boland 
Drury,  John  Thome 
Frewer,  Cyril  Charsby 
Prewer,  George  D. 
Valpy,     Qeorge     Oorig 

(C.  and  E.  1895-6) 
Watfeiiia,  Thomas  P.  H. 
Ooj,  Harry  William  M. 
Jonea,  Herbert  H. 
Etheridge,  Alan 
Love,  Edgar  William  P. 
Cole,  Stanton  Wilding 
Dann,  Thomas 
Abrahams,  Frank  D. 
Lee  Warner,  Alfred 


Ansten,  Hubert  P.  H. 
Dale,  Bobert  Davidson 
Hertslet,  Edwin  L.  A. 
Morae,  Arthur  H.  E. 
Morgan,  Vemon  John 
Fawsett,  John  Leonard 
Lambom,  William  A. 
BichaidB,BegiDa1dE.B. 
Amos,  Arthur 
Colley,  Percy  Harold 
GrifSths,  Charles  J. 
Heale,  George  B.  C. 

1892. 
Toulmin,     Evelgn     M. 

O'Brien  (E.  1906) 
Dermer,  Harold  W. 
Lewis,  Leonard  Arthur 
Carter,  George  Foster 
Shorto,  William  Alfred 
Hopper,  Harry  Walter 
Evans,  William  Harry 
Chown,  Lawrence 
Long,  Harold 
t\fnei'Clinton,     Menry 

Joy  (E.  18M) 
Haesell,  Alister  James 
Has  sell,  Bonald  M. 
Church,  Charles  J. 
Billing,  Charles  George 
Gibbons,  Charles  C. 
Covell,  Bererlv 
Pan's,  Alexander  Lloyd 
Cunningham,  Francis  J. 
'Carrington,  Charlet  W. 

(G  and  E. 1899) 
Carey,  George 
Christie,  Arthur  Tolfrey 
Furley,  Frank  M. 
Wightwick,  Norman  H. 
Horsley,  George  F. 
Eastgate,  CvrilC.  T. 
Edge)],  Arthur  Rolle 
Mowll,  Herbert  James 
Bedmayne,  B.  B.  B. 
Bryant,  Charles  James 
Finn,  Allan  Bigdeu 
Trueman,  Harry  John 
Trueman,  Arthur  P.  H. 
Toulmin,  Arthur  M. 
Hewett,  William  Alban 
Foord  Zelcej,  W.  B. 


Foord  Eelcey,  Harry 
Earop,  George  Bomney 
Karop,  Gerald  C. 
Jones,  Evelyn  Hath  way 
Cole,  Norman  John  W. 
Pnine,  Arthur  Bertram 
Kennedy,  M.K.  H. 
Brown,  Thomas  C. 
Brown,  Sidney  Geoi^e 


Brown,  Arthur  Norman 
Squire,  Anson  Vivian 
Squire,  Dash  wood  V. 
Kelsey,  Byron  Edwin 
Bat«roan,  Frank  M. 
Wacher.  Thomas  Blake 
Ferni,  William  Clark 
Fenn,  Leonard  Herbert 
Fetherstone,  E.  W. 
Kerr,  William  F.  J. 
Heale,  Henry  Treby 
Evans,  Edward  M.  F. 
Bremner,  Coles  A. 
Pereira,  Henry  A.  O. 

(E.  1898) 
Gordon-Douglas,  John 
Warburton,  W.  F.  H. 
Plummer,  Vincent 
Pulling,  Winfred  C.  L. 
L'Estrnnge,  Julian 
Rolfe,  Charles  Edward 
Hammond,  Harold  S. 
Glennie,  Bonald  W.  H. 
Lucas,  John  Clay 
Hassell,  Fraderick  P. 
Karop,  Philip  Andrew 
Wacher,  Geoffrey 
Plummer,  Noel 
Gardner,  Geoff ery  V. 
Green,  Harold  Ernest 
Barnwell,  Sidney 
Barnwell,  Stephen  D. 
Clarke,  Gerald  Anson 

18M. 
Dobaon-Smith,  0.  A.  E. 
Humphrey,  B.  J.  P. 
Cole,  Hngh  Henry  W. 
Adams,  Theodore  8. 
Bressey,  Harold  H. 
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Hui,  DftTiea  Jja  B. 

Skinner,  Alan  L.  D. 
Fetbentone,  Frank  H. 
BicbardsoD,  Arthur  "W. 
Dundas,  Sichard  S. 
Gardner,  Eennetli  A. 
Faine.  Wilfred 
Finn,  G^eo^ge  Newport 
Finn,  Edwin 
fiyall,  Percy  John 

,  Eustace  Clare 

Fletcher,  John  Norman 
BrintleySiehardi,  So- 

land  S.  (C.  and  E. 

1906) 
Kennedy,  E.  H.  H. 
Briscoe,  Bertram  B. 
•Smith,    Edgar  I.    (C. 

and  E.  1900) 
Watson,  Frederick 
Braddell,  Boland  S.  J. 
Tuke,  Bay  Melville 
Hcllveen,  Hugh  J.  T. 
Evano,  Christopher  J.  M. 
Wilkinran,  Basil  T. 
Eeale,  William  Y. 
Amos,  Henry  Byron 
Hicks,  Esdule 
Hitchcock,  Bich&rd  H. 
London,  Hugh  Htanford 
Green,  Edward  Cow  per 
HeatoQ,  Bainald 
Byley,  Gilbert  Noel 
Teuison,  William  P.  C. 


Hassey,  Edwin  Leslie 
Pynea-Clinton,  C.  P. 
Fyne,  Edward  Dixon 
Paget,  Getiffrey  Yrancis 
Atkinson,  Siegfried 
Strahui,  Kenneth  C. 
Walker,  Charles  W.  G. 
Henderson,  Eric  L.  H. 
Ay  1  win,  Harold 
Green,  Leonard  N. 
Smith,  Maurice  George 
Proctor,  Frederick  J, 
Henderson,  B.  M.  H. 
Beeby,  Henry  Marden 
Nicholas,  — 
Lung,  Boderick 


Qumtin,  George  A.  V. 

(E.  1900) 
Andrews,  P.  W.D.  C. 
Bichardson,  Edward  P. 
Husbands,  Frank  A. 
Husbands,  HenryW.  S. 
Swithinbank,  C.  W. 
Winder,  John  D. 
Lucas,  William  St.  Croix 
Husbands,  John  Edwin 
Stroud,  Beauchamp 
Derham-Marsh  all,  John 

Alfred  Bnssell 
Tripp,  William  H.  L. 
Curling,  Edward  H. 
Chubb,  Thomas  Alfred 
Mowll,  Edward  W. 
Vigo,  Benjamin  W. 


Simpson-Wade,  C.  F. 
Amos,  John  Byron 
Delasaux,  Thomas  C. 
Ormsby,  Frederick  L. 
Cooper,  Arthur  Arnold 
Helfard,  John  A. 
Horn,  William  Ninen 
Scuby,  William  S.  J. 
Gaskell.  John  C.  T. 
fiodington,  Cecil  H, 
PereiM,C.P.A.DelaC. 
Nation,  Beginald  F. 
Nation,  Cecil  Fosbery 
Bressey,  Sidney  Francis 
Dutton,  Balph  M.  L. 
Bird,  William  Henry 
Bigden,  George  F. 
Tomlin,  Julian  Latham 
Greatrex,  Ferdinand  C. 
Bickette,  Clement  M. 
Leatrangc,  Charles 
Bryden,  Konald  A. 
Crawford,  Bicliard 
Graham,  Duncan  Chae. 
Sanders,  Samuel  P.  D. 
Amos,  Bobert  Biron 
Mason,  Arthur 
Carrington,  Edward  W, 
Crosse,  Thomas  L. 
Dallon,  Percy  Nugent 
Jackson,  Boyston  Or. 
Williamson,  Cecil  G. 


Holden,  ETeraid  O. 
Daniels,  Bspert  White 
Daniels,  George  Daniel 
Clark,  Aylwin  Dofiinr 
•Charlet,  Robert  Mmrm 

(C.  and  K  1901) 
Dumjbrd,   Framei*  S. 

(E.  1901) 
Paris,  Bobert  Colin 
Iiard,  Theodore  Artlinr 
Goodaire,  Wilfred  G. 
Clark,  Oswald  Dufaar 
Avenell,  John  Perdyall 
Walpole,  Hugh  8. 
O'Neill,  Eric  C.  J. 
Hassell,  Leonard  Wm.. 
Bressey,  Norman  Eric 
Bider,  Balph 

1897. 
Hardy,  William  B. 
Metbuen,  Arthur  P. 
Ten  Bmggenkate,  G.  H. 
Hicks,  Herbert  Wintle 
M&ited,  John 
Woodrufi.  John  K 
Peacock,  Cvril  Francia 
Youn^,  Bobert  A.  L. 
Eincaid  Smith,  Alan 
Collard,  Bernard  S. 
Husbands,  Percy  P. 
Heale,  Theophilus  W. 
Dickinson,  Edward  &. 
Dieseldorff,  Predk.  W. 
Graham,  Gerald 
Montgomery,  Harold  B. 
Webb,  Bertram  C. 
Bossett,  John 
CoIUer,  Frank  A.  S. 
Cotton,  Charlea  L.  S. 
Johnston,  Edwyn  H.  L. 
Ley,  Cecil  A.  E.  L. 
Montgomery,  D.  S. 
Montgomery,  B.  L. 
Bammell,  John  Hanr 
Riordan,  Hubert  de  B. 
Stigant,  Bupert  Adam 
Wright,  Douglas  C. 
•Boveniehen,  Fredk.  O. 

(C.  and  E.  1903) 
Nairrt.    Philip    S.    J". 

(E.  1902) 
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Lock,  Walter  Wm. 
IfcCollock,  Jamea  A. 
MoCuUock,  D.  C.  K. 
Miller,  G«orge  Gordon 
Bammell,  Oeorge  B. 
Brown,  Thomas  E. 
Prewer,  John 
HugheB,  Wm.  A,  H. 
Cockrem,  Harald  M. 
Pegg,  WiUiam  Geoffrey 
Cooper,  Ijewia  Eoweell 
£edman,    CoKn    W.    C. 

(E.  1900) 
Dibben,  Hy.  Lawrence 
Smith,  Ch&rleB  Norman 
Abralums,  Jack  D. 
Grey,  Spencer  D,  A, 
Hitchcock,  James  Y. 
*Adam;  Okarlet  J.  2f. 

(B.  1908) 
Thomas,  Arthur  Cbaa. 


Berryman,  E.  B.  P. 
Swioford,  John  F. 
Bromley,  John  E.  M. 
Danhill,  Herbert  B. 
Barnes,  Guthbert  A. 
Moberly,  Francis  C, 
Eastgate,  Edward  L. 
Teaadale,  Edward  G. 
Leslie,  WUliam  B.  N. 
Lucas,  "Wilfred 
Oramshaw,  Hugh 
Curling,  Harold  Wm. 
Weston,  Balph  Douglas 
Bellart,  Arthur  Mohert 

(E.  1908) 
Morris,  E.  L.  0.  F. 
Maughan,  Herbert  H. 
Cockrem,  Guy  Barton 
Iremonger,  A.  B.  A. 
Walker,  Frederick  P. 
Cooke,  Gordon  C.  E, 
J«»i»n,ff. -<1.(E-1908) 
Prewer,  Prederick 
Tu>elh.  John  (S.  1904) 
Soper,  Edward  AiJi-eJ 

(E.  1906) 
Kirby,  Henry  G.  B. 
Paris,  Leonard  Parmer 


Ormsby,  George  V. 
SfdckingB,  Charles  M. 
Stickings,  George  P.  H. 
Cooper,  Henry  M.  H. 
Corell,  Gordon 
Hayes,  Horace  Herbert 
Hayes,  George  Edward 
Scatchard,  Charles  E. 
Scatchard,  Walter  C. 
Bm^BS,  William  F. 
Adams,  Boy 


Thompson,  Spencer  A. 
Smith,  Norman  Elliott 
Preat,  Gerald  Stanley 
Meers,  John  Harry 
DsTies,  Alfred  Bichard 
Noyea,  TraTors  Edward 
Johnston,  Bobert  V.  L. 
Jhtrham,  Alexander  O. 

(B.  1904) 
Fuller,  Bernard  P. 
Madear,  EasU  G.  H. 
Anderaon,  Donald  EL 
DaTenhilI,WilliamA.8. 
Maaon,  Edward 
Milne,  Thomas  George 
Bammell,  Christopher 
Rudkin,  Gordon  W.  B. 
Vaugboii,  Francis  H. 
Gompton,  John  Foster 
Bluett,  Thomas  L.  C. 
Trueman,  James  F.  H. 
Johnson,  Ernest  E. 
Holland,  Herbert  A. 
Davenhill,  Fernando  C. 
Eobertaon,  William  G. 
Goad,  Reginald  Boileau 
Goad,  Edward  W. 
Hitchcock,  Chrifl.  B. 
Lounds,  Virion  Stanley 
Simeon,  Cornwall  B. 
Harrison,  Wilfred  A. 
Hilton,  Rupert  W.  G. 
Cooper,  Henry  Lionel 
Cooper,  Henry  Gut 
Charles,  Willuun  B. 
Brown,  Sydney  H.  P. 
Pembrook,  John  G. 
Price,  John  W.  8. 


Silk,  Frederick  Albert 
Smith,  Kenyon  S. 
Thompson,  John  H. 
Watson,  James  H.  D. 
Wood,  Harry 
Murray,  Colin  Hay 
MarahaU,  Balpb  W. 
Marshall,  George  G. 
Whatley,  Frederick  S. 
Morse,  Francis  H. 
Pmton,    Doualat    J. 

(E.  1904) 
Wilson,  Harold  Irthing 
Budd.  Charles  Herbert 
Woodruff,  David  W. 
Charsley,  Frederick  G. 
Huyshe,  Oliver  Francis 
Hall  John  V.  L. 
Parsons,  John  Richard 
Tuke,  John  Melville 
MacGachen,  Edward 
Skinner,  William  S. 
Pearee,  Bobin 
Mansfield,  George  H. 
Mansfield,  Leslie 
Pedder,  Charles  Calvert 
Williams,  Archard  T. 
Tiilloch,  James  Bobert 
Mitchell,  Frank 
Bamett,  Cyril  F.  N. 
Hunt,  Benjamin  W. 
Maztod,  George 

1900. 
Spofford,  Alfred  D.  D. 
Johnston,  George  L. 
Gregory,  Walter  B, 
Olive,  Gabriel  Franklin 
Childa,  Harold  B.  T. 
Station,  Frank  Douglas 
Deane,  Lionel  Henry 
Cortis,  Herbert  Bruce 
Selwyn-Smitb,  — 
Bichardson,  John  P.  A. 
Dann,  Prank 
Milne,  Arthur  John 
Milne,  Francis  Charles 
Choppin,  Frederick  C. 
Battersby,  Charles  P.  P. 
Douton,  Aubrey  B.  C. 
Emery,  Thomas  Sn^he 
Helpman,  Gordon  B.  B. 
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Mown,  Baril  C. 
0;NeiU,  Leo  N.  K. 
Bigden,  Bernard  L. 
Qmij,  Thomai  B, 
Qnentin,  Walter  M. 
Gepp,  Robert  Ernest 
Wirde,  AmbroBe  H. 
Warde,  Hichard  H. 
Morria,  Christopher  M. 
Boper,  Allen  George 
'Watson,  Reginald 
Ibvmend,  Herbert  P.  V. 

(E.  1906) 
Deiebton,  Frederick  M , 
QiUibrand,  Arthur  (E. 

1906) 
Wickham,  Joseph  B. 
Gardner,  Lewes  George 
Loveband,  Walter  B.  T. 
Donkin,  Charles  T.  B. 
Winser,  Bupert  B. 
Gardner,  Austin 
Early,  Harold  8.  G. 
Lock,  Arthur  Cuthbert 
Baker,  Hugh  Cecil 
Briggs,  Clement  G. 
Watkint,  Lawrenee  T. 

(E.  1906) 
Hawkes,  f  rancis  B. 
Hawkea,  Philip  Henry 
Maolear,  Geoffrey  D'O. 
Telfer,  William 
Goodaire,  James 
Wilki,  Charles  Edward 
Griffiths,  Henry  Martin 
Mangin,  William  H.  C. 
Wacber,  Herbert  8. 
Asheuden,  Harold  C. 
Shaw,  John  Herrey 
Shaw,  Dudley  William 
Maited,  Archibald  T. 
Mailed,  Cecil 
Finn,  John 
Hamilton,  A.  H.  de  B. 

1901. 
Dixon,  Tom  Douglas 
Bittleston,  Nigel  Adam 
Spickemell,  Frank  T. 
Saunders,  Basil  8t.  W. 
Hooper,  Bernard  Leslie 


Campbell,  Walter  G. 
Hamlyn,  Balph  Ashton 
Prest,  Herbert  Jiillion 
Mannerisg,  Beginald 
Bai,  OyrirE.  O. 
Munn-Mace,  Cyril 
Archibald,  Sidney  C.  M. 
Baker,  GeofFrey  T. 
Darenhill,  John  B.  8. 
Barber,  Edward  K, 
Galpin,  Christopher  J. 
Hunt,  Charles  William 
Wilkine,  Fredk.  W.  C. 
Digges,  Harold  Stokes 
St^an,  Geoffrey  C. 
Laugbton,  G^eoFge  C. 
Godwin,  G^eo^ge  W. 
Trimmer,  Archer  Noel 
Foynton,  William  B. 
Bailey,  Stuart  TJ. 
Pearce,  Oswald  Duncan 
Bubie,  William  C. 
McCulloch,  Alfred  G. 
Sopwith,  Sidney  S. 
Davenhill,  Arthur  8. 
Dalwigk,  Babodo  E.  B 
Langbome,  Francis  H. 
Mai tby,  Christopher  M. 
Maltby,  Paul  Copeland 
Mercer,  Geoffrey  H. 
Money,  Bruce  Eardley 
Powell,  John  Bowland 
Taylor,  James  Walker 
LoTatt,  William  Harold 
Parsons,  OliTer  Buxton 
Scott,  Frederick  G.  L. 
Saunders,  Norman  C.  J. 
Gianella,  WOliam  J. 
Gianella,  Cecil  Leonard 
Saw,  Beginald  G.  W. 
Langley,  Shelton  H.  L. 
Moore,  Kenneth 
Paris,  Harold  Graham 
Deighton,  John 
Mackinnon,  John  M. 
Bedpath,Wm.  H.  St.  L. 
Heaton,  Fredk.  A  A.W, 
Ay  1  ward,  John  A.  8. 
Chaning- Pearce,  M.  8. 
Firminger,  Thomas 
Blackfon],  Arthur  G. 
Bacon,  Donald  Victor 


Gonlding,  L.  3.  B. 
Greatrex,  Ferdinand  H. 
Harrison,  Francis  H. 
Jones,  George  A.  0. 
Jones,  Lawrence  Henry 
Lamb,  Arthur  John 
Warde,  Dudley  P. 

1902. 
Jen  kin,  Beginald  T. 
Horsbrugh,  Bernard  B, 
Webster,  Geoi^  M. 
Nicholls,  Jasper  H.  H. 
Milner,  Walter  A.  J. 
Dann,  Wilfred 
Weeks,  William  G. 
Dickson,  Kenneth  B. 
Powell.ArthurMcInnes 
Daries,  Arthur  Charles 
Creroer,  Frederick 
Hicks,  John 
Hancock,  B.  C.  G. 
DaTies,  Edmund  Hugh 
Bamber,  Claude  C. 
Bamber,  Herbert  E. 
£eeTe,  Jack  Bussell 
Linton,  Edward  Claude 
Gage,  Edward  T. 
Pettman,  Thomas  F. 
Peace,  Hugh  Bertram 
Lermit,  Cnorles  B. 
Thomson,  Arthur  L.  B. 
Scorer,  Leslie  Norton 
Burdett,  Henry  M.  J. 
Latter,  Eric  Arthur 
Chappetl,  Max  Adrian 
Goad,  Frederick  L. 
Norton,  Godfrey  0. 
Goodwin,  George  G.  W. 
Hawkes,  Wilfred  G.  X. 
Dunhill,  Carlos  M.  G. 
Bartlett,  Benson  G.  W. 
Howard,  William  E.  W. 
Crowley,  Bernard 
Drnitt,  Charles  L. 
Kempe,    Wilfred    Nuel 

(B  1907) 
Arnold,  Victor 
Bope,  Arthur  G.  M. 
Ferguson,  Henir  InneB 
GoMett,  Hugh  U.  E. 
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MarBhall,  Stephen  E. 
McKee,  Wilber 
■Wall,  Stanley  Eric 
Fintmt,  Oerald  E.  8. 

(E.  1907) 
Sareon,  Arthur  West 
YaliingB,  Harold  L. 
Hammondu,  Denya  H. 
Abbott,  Lionel  P. 
Armitage,  Yalentine  L. 
ABhenden,  Norman  E. 
Gardner,  Harry 
GibboDB,  Gerald  B. 
Hantler,  Henry  James 
Paul,  Benjamin  L.  C. 
Smith,  Eobert  Eric  C. 
Kemch,  Walter  A.  P. 
GriCT,  Herbert  J.-P. 
Wilkine,  Ivan  Bernard 

1903. 
Madge,  Iran  Xtobert 
Howell,  George  F. 
Yates,  Jamee  Stanley 
EeyiioldB,  William  L.E. 
TrouBdell,  Alexander  J. 
Shelboum,  Edward  P. 
Mather,  Mjlea  W.  W. 
Mather,  Douglas  C.  W. 
White,  Percy  William 
Duprey,  Seymour  Or. 
Hayman,  John  BoUo 
Petley,  Hugh 
Wood,  Hill  Sidney 
Wardle,  Mark  E. 
Peacock,  Arthur  H. 
HugheB,  Edward  W. 
Finn,  Thomae  P. 
Emden,  Alfred  B. 
Tuke,  Edward  Melville 
Graty,  Ernest  Alfred 
Swinford,  Boland  D. 
Goulden,  Charles  H. 
Bryan,  Edward  Guy 
Todd,  Edgar  William 
Lewis,  John  Williamson 
Smith,  Jamea  B.  B. 
Eeyser,  James  Charles 
Cooper-King,  P.  L. 
Clayton,  Sydney 
Crowley,  Cedric  Hugh 
Crowley,  fiobin 


Collingfl,  Alexander  G. 
Donet,  Charles  L.  M. 
Pardell.  Denys  Oldfield 
Hayes,  Herbert  M, 
Hayes,  John  Eeginald 
3)rew-Moir,  Bonald 
Merrett,  Clarence  S. 
Merrett,  Everard  Q. 
Woods,  John  Henry 
Nelson,  Thomas  Sidney 
Thomas,  Kenneth  Q. 
Bobertson,  Douglas  L. 
Beynolds,  HeniT  F. 
Horn,  Harold  R  A. 
Howell,  Thomas  H. 
^arling.  Mart  PhUip 
Turner,  Spencer  D. 
Wilkinson,  Prank  C. 
FroBt,  Francis  Aylmer 
Miller,  Gerald  Edward 
Mowll,  Howard  W.  K. 
Warrand,  A.  St.  J.  M. 
Moline,  Bobcrt  W.  H. 
WilliamB,  William  H. 
Emden,  Cecil  Stuart 
Gilbert,  Gerald  Norman 
Bellars,  Edward  G.  H. 
Best,  Cecil  D.  D. 
Cunningham,  Fredk.  G. 
Finn,  i^ederick  F. 
Gill,  David 

Haworth,  Charles  W.  B. 
Swinford,  Hubert  F. 
Tomkina,  Gerald  Lionel 
Warde,  Bichard 
Warde,  Cecil 
Mirams,  Edward  P.  A. 

1904. 
Parker,  Bobert  Esm^ 
Gent,  Bobert  Maughan 
Hoskins,  Ethelbert  B. 
Niion,  Philip  H. 
Matthews,  Francis  B. 
Butherfurd,  Edward  C. 
Boultbee,  Thomas  E.  M. 
Wright,  Basset 
Hpickemell,  Geoffrey 
Dunlop,  Colin  M. 
DaltoD,  Harold  Goring 
Heam,  George  W.  B. 
Meeking,  Norman  A. 


French,  Thomas  Hugo 
Evans,  Laman  Evan  C. 
Byron,  John 
Byron,  George 
Dunbar,  WilUam  H.  G. 
Parsons,  Clement  A.  C. 
Baily,  Gerald  Leslie 
Denne,  Lionel  Q.  L. 
GordoD,  Thomas  U. 
Towns  hend,  Hugh 
Emery,  George  M. 
Blandf ord,  Eobert  W. 
Donne-Smith,  Leslie 
Glyn,  William  Dugdale 
Glyn,  Bichard  Spencer 
Latter,  Francis  B. 
Swinford,  Walter  H. 
Watney,  Malcolm 
Phelips,  Guy  Vivian  A. 
Spence,  Horace 
Garibaldi,  Bruno  G. 
Freeman,  Evelyn  A. 
Moir,  Douglas  D.  D.  E. 
Eettelwell,  John 
Parsons,  Herbert 
Watson,  Lewis  C. 
Eempe,  Irwiu  T. 
Mowll,  John  Hewitt 
Corson,  Douglas  Eraser 
Nelson,  Ernest  Bertram 
Cowie,  David  Henry 
Matheson,  Bertram  H. 
Chave,  Penrhyn  G.  E. 
Grant,  Donald  E.  S. 
Bichardson,  C.  A.  M. 
Houghton,  John  Henry 
Woodhouse,  C.  H.  M. 
Gordon,  Stephen  Bees 
Freeborn,  Charles  F. 
Berrymao,  C.  G.  P. 
Bearamore,  Owen  W. 
Malted,  Oscar  Dean 
Moline,  Edward  Hainea 
Norrie,  Eeginald  J.  N. 
Beay,  Cyril  Clifton 
Tisdal],  Charles  Bichard 

1905. 
Byan,  Cnrteis  Norwood 
Harker,  George  C.  W. 
Battiscombe,  C. 
Lennon- Brown,  A.  G. 
z  2 
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Kerill,  Hamphnr 
Barge,  Oeoive  H.  K. 
Oattentu,  Wilfi«d  E. 
Satton,  Cyril  Hozluy 
Snatt,  Percy  Cyiil 
Fruer,  BougUs  G-. 
Jephion,  Maurice  D. 
Gk>odBaU,  Bobert  H. 
LuigdoD,  Botikld  Venn 
BuToll,  William  B. 
Lilly,  Atfi«d  Noel  I. 
Heani,  Harry  W.  B. 
Heam,  Edmund  Bisley 
Bnatt,  CbftrlM  Victor 
Wacher,  John  Stewart 
Bing,  Eric  Cappin 
Collmga,  Edward  Petre 
SitDpaon,  George  "W.  B. 
Taylor,  TaleDtioe  G. 
Wright,  Hubert 
Holt,  Francis  Nerill 
Copin,  Cyril 
Courtney,  Joeepb  IC. 
Bidebotlum,  John  B. 
Jerram,  Bowland  C. 
Jerram,  Cecil  Bertrand 
Scott-Moncrieff,  Gilbert 
Dunlop,  Douglas  V. 
Townend,  Hutt  D. 
Cumberbatch,  Bobt.  C. 
Morris,  John  Child 
Houghton,  Charles  W. 
Mowll,  Christopher  K. 
Little,  Bichmond  H. 
Smith,  Horace  de  HeriE 
Maynard,  John  W.  M. 
CaTO,  Thomas  Storrar 
Martin,  Beginald  E. 
Falliser,  Wray  F. 
Cull,  Malcolm  G.  S. 
Baker,  Walter  E.  L. 
Salt,  Tburetan  d'Arcy 
Morley,  Virian  8, 
Trarers,  Archibald 
Btockton,  James  0. 
Edwards,  BonaJd  H. 
West,  Clement  Arthur 
ClemetBon,  Charlen  H. 
Baker,  Philip  Douglas 
Cave,  Leslie  Storrar 
Giilett,  Thomas  Harold 
EraQB,  Frederick  XauIs 


Wright,  James  Turstin 
Gentry,  Frederick  C. 
Sargent,  Alexander 
Gardener,  Edwin  W. 


1906. 
Mcaeland,  Ken.  C.  V. 
Lee,  Dionys  J.  N. 
Carri,  Gilbert  T. 
Nightingale,  Cuthbt.  L. 
Bokenhun,  William  J. 
Crowther,  Arthur  H. 
Haakew,  Bicbard  S. 
Gainsford,  Harold 
Denman,  ChriBtopherC. 
Barraclough,  Clire 
BrotherB,  Boy  Walter 
Slark,  Douglas  M.  P.  T. 
WOls,  Eric  Sydenham 
Hinds,  William  G. 
Wayte,  John  W. 
Ooamou,  Kenneth  V. 
Smith,  CecQ  de  Heris 
Ivey,  Augustus  K.  P. 
Gottwaltz,  Bednald  L. 
Cane,  Thomas  Phillips 
Partridge,  Alec  John 
Claypole,  Gerald  H. 
Foster,  Leslie  Latrobe 
De  Jon^,  Edward 
Barber.  Philip  Stanley 
Galpin,  Bernard  W. 
Gore,  Charles  H.  C. 
Dalton,  Norman  D. 
Heming,  Charles  L.  P. 
Jones,  Basil  Methuen 
Townend,  Gerald  A. 
Sidebotham,  P.  L. 
Housden,  Ernest  F. 
Scott,  MelTiUe  Her 
Keyser,  Henry  Alfred 
Heslop,  Walter  T.  B. 
Beardsworth,  B.  E.  Ii. 
Beard  Bworth,  B.  J. 
TraTers,  William  John 
Cottrell,  Arthur  F,  B. 
King,  Carleton 
Maiden,  Sydney  J.  P. 
SaunderaoD,  B.  de  B. 
Carpenter,  Alec  E. 
Orme,  Peter  W.  M. 


Marshall,  CuthbertT. 
Andrews,  Keble  T. 
Monck,  Cbrirtopher  T. 
Luah,  Arthur  James 
Saymond,  Arthur  W. 
Fry,  Walter  Charles 
Clayton,  Cyril  H. 
Dale.  Cyril 
Williamson,  Stephen 
WoodruiE.  Arthur  C. 
de  Pass,  Bobert  C. 

1907. 
Squire,  Edward  Arnold 
Hyde,  John  W.  D. 
Bent,  Denys  Paul 
Gordon,  Soland  E. 
Powell,  Humphrey  C. 
Hughes,  Edward  G.  V. 
Wade,  Geoffrey  U.  T. 
Fluke,  Arthur  Charlee 
HuBsey,  Dyneley 
Cremer,  George  O,  H. 
Cremer,  Harryli.  H. 
Bigden,  Alec  William 
Methuen,  St.  J.  A.  P. 
Wood,  Gerald  Fe^a 
Trehane,  Charles  Hony 
Sargent,  Lawrence  C. 
Patoraon,  Kenneth 
Dupree,  Oliver  Marion 
Cremer,  Herbert  W. 
James,  Mark  Darrell 
lAsbrey,  James  Arthur 
SimmB,  Francis  Jamea 
Worters,  John  Stanley 
Northcote,  D.  H.  G. 
Page,  John  Campbell 
Seabrooke,  Francis  H. 
Austin,  Temon  James 
Fleming-Sandes.  A.  J.  T. 
Battiscombe,  C.  F. 
Haivreaves,  G.  E.  L. 
Fardell,  Frederick  H. 
de  Mattoa,  Gerald  C. 
Keyser,  Albert  George 
Gray,  Wilfrid 
Fishboume,  Eustace  D. 
Juckes,  B^h 
DawbuTi,  Graham  B. 
Forsyth,  Archer  Baxter 
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KidsoD,  diaries  W. 
CaDnell,  Hugh  P.  C. 
Hands,  Hubert  Curtis 
Belasco,  James 
Champion,  'WUliam  T. 
Dean,  William  Edward 
Fluke,  Walter  G^r^ 
Haeselt,  Ladaa  Lewis 
HeDoing,  Bichard  B.  8. 
Long,  Bobert  Kenneth 
Long,  FrMik  Eric 

1008. 
H«>d^n,  EQiott  John 
WilliaiDe,  Eenneth  L. 


Eaatwicb-Field,  W.  L. 
Braddell,  Lewis  A.  K 
Todd,  George  W.  A. 
Hopkins,  Lyndsay  M. 
Wayk,  Samuel  Wilfrid 
Hawkins,  Kenneth  £. 
Crosse,  Bobert  Q-rant 
Smart,  Eastace  Fowler 
Cobb,  Leslie  Law 
Carlvle,  Thomas 
Daniel,  Ralph  D.  M. 
Treritt,  James  Leslie 
Hawes,  Edward  Lefrojr 
Brigge,  Basil  Currer 
Barter,  Cyril  Walter 


Milbonme,  Charles  D. 
Moore,  Thomas  Hayiier 
Scantlebnry,  John  E. 
Kain,  Hubiert  Q-erard 
Mowll,  Bobert  Jamee 
Threlfall,  John  Hamer 
Sharpe,  Eric  George 
Q«lBthon)e,  Alfred  M. 
Heywood,  Leo  Roy 
Heywood,  Vyrian  Bex 
Wakeford,  Harold  H. 
Oalpin,  Stephen  George 
Ghdpin,  Eric  Dixon 
Bolfe,  Clude  Hamilttm 
Dunbar,  B.  J.  T.  M, 
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i^Ui  on  ^mittttd  Cantturtanst, 

Thb  exigencies  of  space  preolnde  ns  from  giving  more  than  a 
very  brief  biograpbical  note  to  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
School's  more  famous  alumni.  The  difficulty  of  formulating 
anj  Batisfactoiy  standard  for  inclusion  or  ezduaion  is  very 
great ;  that  which  we  have  adopted  is  based  upon  the  inclusion 
of  the  name  in  the  Dictionary'  of  Kational  Biography,  or  upon 
the  winning  of  anch  academical  distiuctioiis  as  a  Fellowship,  or 
Unireraity  (as  distinguished  from  College)  Prizes  and  Scholar- 
ships. The  only  exception  to  the  rule  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
recipient  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

"WINCHELSET,  fiOBEBT,  Archbishop  of  Cantartury,  bom  cirea 
1246  at  Winchelaey.  Educated  at  the  Archbishop's  School  eirea  1255. 
Became  euccessirely  Rector  of  the  UniveiBity  of  Patis,  and  Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  Raised  to  the  Archbishopric  in  1291.  Opposed  King 
Edward  I.  on  the  question  of  the  payment  of  taxation  by  the  Clergy 
to  the  King,  and  after  a  long  struggle,  during  which  those  of  the 
Clergy  who  refused  to  pay  were  outlawed  and  the  poHsessions  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury  were  seized,  he  effected  a  compromise.  In  1297 
and  in  1300  he  was  successful  in  gaining  from  the  King  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Charters.  In  1301  he  again  quarrelled  witii  Edward  I., 
and  four  years  later  he  was  summoned  to  Borne.  He  returned  i^ter 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  opposition 
to  Piers  GUveBton  (for  which  see  the  wonderful  scene  in  Marlowe's 
"Edward  U.").  Winchelsey  died  in  1818.  (See  D.N.B.,  and  Hook: 
Live$  of  the  Arekbitkopi.') 

EJIMP,  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  bom  oirea  1380.  Of 
good  Kentish  family,  he  was  educated  at  the  School  of  the  Archbishop 
and  of  the  City  oirea  1892.  In  1118  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bocheeter,  in  1421  Bishop  of  London.  A  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  TI.,  in  1426  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Chaneellor.  In  1432  he  resigned  the  latter 
post,  but  was  again  appointed  in  1460.  In  1463  he  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  was  appointed  Cardinal  by  the  Pope.  Died  in 
1464.     C&f)fiD.N.B.,mAn(i6k.:  Lw9t<^tiuArolibithopt). 
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UNACBE  or  LTIfACEB,  THOMAS,  boni  in  Cuiterbmy  oirta 
1460.  DifitinguiBlied  clMsical  scholar  and  plijsiciui.  Waa  educated  at 
the  Archbishop's  School  eiroa  1472.  Coatinned  bis  stadies  at  Oxford 
UniTereity  (where  he  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls),  Bologna,  Padua, 
Florence  and  Bome.  He  returned  to  Oxford,  and  witb  the  ssststajkce 
of  hie  personal  friends,  Lillj,  Selling,  Grocyn,  Colet  and  others,  was 
inBtnunental  in  oansing  the  "  Bevivid  of  Learning,"  and  especially  in 
renewing  the  study  of  the  Oreek  language  at  the  TJniTersitdes.  He 
was  both  tutor  and  physician  to  Prince  Arthur,  the  eldest  son  of  King 
HetU7  VII.  As  a  physician  he  published  translations  of  a  treatise  of 
PauluB  ^ginsta  and  of  several  works  of  Qalen  from  the  Oreek  into 
Latin,  and  he  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  of  which  be  was  the  first  president.  As 
a  classical  scholar,  he  wrote  an  elementary  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
more  advanced  work  entitled  "De  Emendata  Stmctnra  Latini  Ser- 
monis."  He  took  Holy  Orders  comparatively  late  in  life,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  prebendary  and  precentor  of  York  Miiuiter. 
Died  1624,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.    {D.KB.) 

DEBING,  EDWARD,  a  learned  divine,  son  of  John  Dering  of 
Sorrenden,  Kent.  Bom  eiroa  1540.  K.S.  1650.  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  uid  Fellow.  1660,  M.A.  1568.  In  the  following 
year,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  visited  the  Dniversity,  Dering  presented 
her  with  a  congratulatory  copy  of  Greek  verses.  He  was  proctor  in 
156tt,  and  in  the  next  year  Lady  Margaret  Preacher  before  the  Uni- 
versity. In  1668  Archbishop  Parker  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Fluckley  in  Kent.  The  Archbishop  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  Dering's 
scholarship  that  he  styled  him  "the  greatest  learned  man  in  Christen- 
dom." But  he  afterwards  lost  Parker's  favour  owing  to  his  puritanical 
views,  and  gave  so  much  ofEence  to  the  Queen  by  a  sermon,  which  was 
a  fierce  indictment  against  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  Clergy,  that 
he  was  suspended  from  preaching.  He  died  1676.  A  complete  list 
of  bis  works  is  given  in  Cooper's  Atltena  Oant.,  i.,  866-7.     (See  also 

Djr.B.) 

MABLOWE,  CHBISTOFHBB,  poet  and  dramatist,  K.8.  1678. 
Bom  in  Canterbury  of  humble  parentage,  and  baptized  in  St.  George's 
Church  Feb.  26th,  1568.  MatricuUted  at  Corpus  Christi  (Bennet) 
College,  Cambridge,  March  17th,  1580.  After  a  wUd  Bohemian  Ufe 
he  was  slain  by  Fraocis  Archer  in  a  tavern-brawl  at  Deptford  on  1st 
June  1688. 

His  chief  plays  ue  "  Tamburlaine,"  almost  the  first  play  written 
in  unrbymed  blank  verse;  the  "Jew  of  Malta,"  which  may  possibly 
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h&re  Buggeated  to  Slukeapeue  Bomethiug  of  the  general  idea  of  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice  " ;  "  Edward  II.,"  the  first  really  great  historical 
phiy;  the  "Maasacre  of  Paria,"  a  plajr  surfeited  with  anti-Catholic 
paseions,  popular  at  the  time  because  of  the  horrora  with  which  it 
dealt)  "  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage  "  (perhaps  completed  by  Nash),  uid 
"  FaustuB,"  the  last  scene  of  which  may  perhaps  be  sud  to  mark  the 
highest  point  of  Marlowe's  tn^c  genius.  Of  hia  poems,  the  best 
known  are  "  Hero  and  Leander,"  to  which  Shakespeare  makes  reference 
in  "  Am  You  Like  It"  (act  iii.,  ac.  5,  II.  80-81),  and  "  The  Pasnonata 
Shepherd."  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullea  calls  Marlowe  "  Shakespeare's  greatest 
ptedecesBOr  in  the  English  drama,"  and  Mr.  Swinburne  says :  "  The 
place  and  the  Tolue  of  Christopher  Marlowe  as  a  leader  among 
English  poets  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  historical  criticiBm  to 
oreresdmato.  To  none  of  them  all,  perhaps,  haTe  so  many  of  the 
greatest  among  them  been  so  deeply  and  so  directly  indebted.  Kor 
was  erer  any  great  writer's  influence  upon  his  feUows  more  utterly 
and  unmixedly  an  influence  for  good.  He  fint,  and  he  alone,  guided 
Shakespeare  into  the  right  way  of  work ;  his  music,  in  which  there  ia 
no  echo  of  any  man's  before  him,  found  its  own  echo  in  the  more 
prolonged  but  hardly  more  exalted  harmony  of  Milton's.  He  is  the 
greatest  discoverer,  the  most  daring  and  inspired  pioneer  in  all  our 
poetic  literature.  Before  him  there  was  neither  genuine  blank  Terse, 
nor  a  genuine  tragedy  in  our  language.  After  his  arriTal  the  way  was 
prepared,  the  paths  were  made  straight  for  Shakespeare."     (See  also 

OOBSON,  STEPHEN,  bom  1S5S.  E:.S.  1567,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  Coll.,  Oxford,  1672,  B.A.  1676.  Poet  and  dramatist.  He 
afterwards  took  a  Puritan  turn,  and  in  1579  published  a  work  called 
"  The  Schoole  of  Abuse,  containing  a  pleasant  inToctdve  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Flayers,  Jesters,  and  such  like  CaterpUlara  of  a  Common- 
wealth." This  he  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  apparently  did 
not  relish  the  compliment,  for  Edmund  Spenser,  writing  to  Oabriel 
Harrey  in  1579,  said :  "  Ifew  books  I  hear  of  none,  but  only  of  one 
that,  writing  a  certain  book  called  Th«  Sehoot  of  Abute,  and 
dedicating  it  to  Master  Sidney,  was  for  hia  labor  scorned ;  if,  at  least, 
it  be  in  the  goodnesa  of  that  nature  to  scorn."  In  1581  Gosson  also 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "Flays  Confuted  in  Five  Actions."  In  1584 
he  received  Holy  Orders,  and  was  afterwards  Bector  of  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate.    (See  D.Jir.B.) 

CABBIEB,  THE  SET.  BENJAMIN,  D.D.  DiTine  and  Con- 
troreiaialisb     Bom  1566.     K.S.  1578.     Parker  Scholar  of  O.C.O^ 
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Camb.,  Fellow  1589.  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  1608.  Carrier  after- 
wards joined  the  Bomaa  Church  and  aeaiated  Cardinid  du  Perron  in 
writing  a  work  againet  King  James.  He  died  in  Pam  in  the  year 
1614.     (DJf.S.) 

BOTLE,  THE  EIGHT  EBV.  JOHN,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Eoscar- 
berry,  Cork,  and  Cloyne.  Elder  son  of  Boger  Boyle,  of  Preston  next 
Farereham,  by  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Bobert  Naylor  of  Canter- 
bury. Bom  1568.  His  nune  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
King's  Scholars  for  1580.  Hence,  like  his  brother  Bichard,  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork,  he  was  probably  a  commoner.  He  graduated  B.A. 
from  CO.  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1586,  M.A.  1590,  B.D.  1598,  D.D. 
1614.  In  1610  he  was  appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  and  in  1617  to  the  united  sees  above  mentioned.  He  died 
at  Cork  July  10, 1620.    (See  Sidebotltam  and  D-Jf.B.) 

BOYLE,  THE  BIOHT  HON.  BICHABD.  First  Earl  of  Cork, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  The  younger  brother  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Dr.  John  Boyle.  Bom  1666.  He  was  probably  a  commoner 
in  the  King's  School  eirea  1577—1683.  Scholar  of  C.C.C,  Cambridge, 
1583.  For  his  subsequent  career  see  Sidtiotham  and  D.N.B.  He 
died  Sept.  18, 1648. 

BOYS,  THE  VBBY  BET.  JOHN,  D.D.  Sixth  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury. Bom  1671  at  Eythome,  near  Dover.  E.8.  circa  1681. 
Scholar  of  C.C.C,  Cunbridge,  1686,  B.A.  1690.  FeUow  of  Clate 
Hall,  and  M.A.  in  1698.  Dean  of  Canterbury  1619—1626.  (See 
Sidebotltam  and  D.N.B.) 

HABVEY,  WILLIAM.  M.D.  Warden  of  Morton  College, 
Oxford.  Best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Bom  at  Folkestone  in  1678.  K.8. 1688.  Graduated  at  Caius 
College,  Cunbridge,  B.A.  1697.  Completed  hie  medical  studies  and 
graduated  at  Padua  as  M.D.  1604.  After  his  return  to  England  he 
became  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  and  physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1628  he  became  physician  to  King 
James  I.,  and  held  the  same  post  under  King  Charles  I.  For  a  short 
time  Warden  of  Mraion  CoUege,  Oxford.  In  1628  he  published  his 
great  work,  which  he  named  Sxereitatio  de  Motu  Oordit  et  SanguiniB. 
He  wrote  also  Sxercitatitmeg  de  OeneraUona  Animatium  and  other 
works.  Id  1664  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  but  being  then  seveuty-siz  years  of  age  did  not  accept  it. 
He  died  on  Jannaiy  8, 1667,  and  left  his  Iibmy  and  estate  to  the 
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College  of  Pbyrioiani,  pronding  also  for  the  dellTet;  of  the  UDual 
"  Harreuu  Ontion."  Hia  portnit  is  in  tbe  National  Portrait  GallerT-. 
(See  Sidebotham  and  DJf.S.) 

PEEWEN,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  AND  MOST  EBV. 
ACCEPTED,  D.D.  Lord  Archbishop  of  York.  Bom  15B8.  K.S. 
1698.  Dem7  oC  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  1601,  B.A.  1608,  U.A. 
1612,  B.D.  1619,  D.D.  1626.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  1612,  President 
1626,  Tice-Chancellor  1628-9  and  1688-9.  Dean  of  Gloncefiter  1681. 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  16U.  Archbiabop  of  York  1660. 
Died  March  28, 1664.     (See  i).Jr..S.) 

TBADESCANT,  JOHN,  the  fonnger.  Bom  in  Kent,  1608. 
K.S.  1620.  Naturalist,  TraTeller,  and  Anti^naty.  In  succession  to 
hia  father  he  became  gardener  to  King  Charles  I.  He  travelled  greatly 
(especially  in  Virginia),  and  increased  hia  father's  collection  of  oatoral 
history  and  curiosities.  In  1656  be  published  a  deecriptire  catalogue  ot 
the  collection  under  the  name  Muitum  TntJeieantinm.  Dt  his  garden 
at  Lambeth  he  cultivated  many  rare  and  curious  plants,  and  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  England  the  Lilac,  the  Acacia,  and  the  Oriental 
Plane,  besides  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  less  familiar.  He  died  in 
1662,  and  after  his  death  a  Chancery  suit  was  instituted  between  bis 
widow  and  his  friend  Eliaa  Ashmole  as  to  the  possession  of  the 
Museum.  Ashmole  won,  and  when  he  afterwards  presented  the 
Museum  to  the  University  of  Oxford  the  name  of  Tradescant  was 
unjustly  sunk  in  that  of  Ashmole.  The  Tradeecont  collection  sdU 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  The  portrait  of 
the  younger  Tradescant  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.     (See 

DEBING,  SIB  BDWABD,  aotiquaiy  and  politician.  Son  of  Sir 
Anthony  Dering  ot  Surrenden,  Kent.  Bom  1598.  E.S.  1608.  Lieu- 
tenant of  Dover  Castle  1629,  and  one  of  the  members  for  Kent  in  the 
Long  Parliament,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  measnres  of  Church 
Beform,  and  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Beligion.  But 
although  a  decided  Protestant,  Dering  was  not  a  Puritan,  and  by  his 
final  vote  on  the  Great  Kemonstrance,  he  subaequentiy  threw  in  his  lot 
with  tbe  Episcopal  and  Boyslist  party.  In  March  1641  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  getting  up  a  petitdon  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  and  the 
Prayer-book,  for  wbiob  action  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons ;  but 
he  contrived  to  escape,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  raised  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  for  the  King.  In  1641  Dering  was  glad  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Parliament  to  those  who  had  taken  up  arms, 
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nunely,  to  take  the  coTenant  and  compotmd  for  hia  wquestnted 
ectates,  bot  he  died  in  the  same  ^ear.    Dering's  publiahed  works  are : 

1.  "The  Four  Caidinal  Virtnei  of  a  Carmelite  Friar."  2.  "Foot 
Speeebea  made  by  Sir  E.  Deriog.  8.  "  A  moot  Ttortiij  Speech  con- 
cerning the  Litorgf."  4.  "A  Collection  of  Speeches  made  by  Sir 
E.  D~riiig  on  Matters  of  Beligion."  5.  "  A  Diwsonrse  of  Proper 
Sacrifice."  (See  Proaeedingt  in  Kent  [Preface],  Camden  Socie^,  and 
D.N.B.) 

^OMNEB,  WILLIAM,  aDtiqnarrandADglo-SoxonSchoIar.  Bom 
at  r  mterbiuy  1606.  E.S.  1615.  Auditor  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  C  nterbnry.    Aathorof:  1.  "The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,"  1640. 

2.  "  Votes  and  OIosBary  to  Sir  Eoger  Twysden's  '  Laws  of  Henry  I,' " 
1652.  8.  "  Dictionorium  Saxonico-lAtiao-Anglicum,"  1659.  4.  "  A 
Treat 'se  of  Oavelkind."  5.  "A  Treatise  ou  the  Soman  Ports  and 
Forts  in  Kent."  6.  "Julii  Cesaris  Portus  Icciua  illustratus."  He 
died  in  1669.     (See  SiMotham  and  D.y.B.) 

TTNNINQ,  THE  SIGHT  EEV.  PBTEE,  D.D!,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Boi^  11  Jan.  1618  at  Hoo  in  Kent.  E.8. 1627.  Scholar  of  Claro  Hall, 
Cambridge,  1629,  B.A.  1632,  M.A.  1636,  B.D.  (Oxford)  1648,  D.r. 
(Cambridge)  1660.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made  a 
Cht  plain  in  Ordinary,  and  was  appointed  to  a  Caztonry  in  Canterbury 
Cat  Jednd.  In  1661  he  became  Master  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
u.idge,  and  Begius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  He  waa  one 
of  the  commissionera  for  revising  the  Prayer'book  in  1661,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  prayer  generally  known  aa  "  The  prayer  for  all  con- 
ditions of  men."  In  1669  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  in  1676  he  was  translated  to  Ely.  He  died  6  July  1684.  (See 
DJf.3.) 

SPENCEB,  THE  TEBY  UET.  JOHN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  and 
tweaty-serentJi  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Bom  at 
Boughton  under  Blean  in  1630.  E;.8.  drea  1648.  Parker  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  B.A  1648,  M.A.  1652,  D.D. 
1665.  Maatar  of  Corpus  1667.  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury,  and  Dean  of 
Ely.  Chief  work:  "De  Legibus  Hebracorum  Bitualibus  et  eorum 
BationlbuB,"  a  work  which  may  jostly  be  said  to  hare  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science  of  comparative  religion.  Died  1696.  (See 
Si^bot\am  and  D.If.B.) 

JENKIN,  THE  EBV.  BOBERT,  D.D.,  Master  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  learned  Divine.    Botu  at  Minster  in  Thanet 
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lese.  E.8. 1671.  BobinBon  SelioUr  of  St.  Jobn's  Collf^,  Cambridge, 
B.A.  1677,  M.A.  1681,  D.D.  1708.  Fellow  of  St  Jofin'i  College  1680, 
Master  l7ll.  Died  7  April  1727.  (A  liat  of  hia  works  is  giren  ij 
Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  a  more  complete  one  in  D.N.B.) 

FINCH,  THE  HON.  AND  BBV.  LEOPOLD,  D.D.,  Warden  of 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.  FifA  son 
of  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  bj  tbe  Lady  Mary  Seymour,  dangbter 
of  William,  Duke  of  Somerset.  Bom  1662.  Entered  King's  Scbool 
as  a  commoner  before  1676.  B.A  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1681. 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  1682,  M.A.  1685,  Wanilen  of  AU  Souls  1686, 
B.D.  1693,  D.D.  16M.  In  1689  be  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  the 
Twelfth  Stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  During  Monmouth's  rebellion 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  nused  for  the  King's  Berrioe  amongst 
tbe  FeJlowB  of  All  Souls  and  th^  relations.  He  died  14tb 
Norember  1702. 

JOHNSON,  THE  BE7.  JOHN,  M.A,  a  leaned  Dirise  among 
tlie  Non-Jnrors.  Bom  at  Frindsbnry  near  Bochester  1662.  K.S.  1672. 
B.A.  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  1682.  M.A.  Corpus  Chriati 
College  1685.  In  1697  Archbishop  Tenison  presented  him  to  the 
Vicarages  of  St.  John's,  Margate,  and  of  Appledore.  In  1708  John- 
son remgned  St,  John's,  and  in  1707  be  was  collated  to  tiie  Ticarage 
of  Cranbrook.  He  was  the  author  of  sereral  theological  and  dero- 
tional  works ;  tbe  best  known  are  "  The  TTnbloody  Sacrifice,"  and  tiie 
"  Altar  Unvedled  and  Supported,"  1714.  Johnson  died  15  Dec.  1725. 
(See  aidehotlum  and  l).ir.B.) 

DENNE,  THE  TENEBABLE  JOHN,  D.D.,  ArchdeuMn  and 
Prebendary  of  Bochester,  and  an  able  and  eminent  aatiquazy.  K.8. 
1702.  Died  1767.  (See  Hittory  tf  Oorptu  OhritH  OoUtge^  0am- 
hridge,  by  the  Ber.  Bobert  Masters,  quoted  in  Sidebotham'i  MamoriaU, 
p.  56.) 

aOSTLINO,  THE  BET.  WILLIAM,  M.A.,  Manor  Canon  of 
Cantwbury,  and  antiquary.  AntiioT  of  "  A  Wi^  in  and  about  Can- 
terbury,"  Sro,  Ist  ed.,  London,  1764.  K.S.  1706.  Died  in  his  bouse 
in  tbe  Mint  Yard  9  Feb.  1777. 

LYNCH,  THE  TEBY  EEV.  JOHN,  D.D.,  fifteenth  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  Bom  5  Sept.  1697.  Commoner  of  the  K.8.  eina  1707. 
Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1717,  M.A.  1721,  D.D.  1738. 
Dean  of  Canterbury  1784.  Diod  1760.  (See  Mr.  J.  Meadows  Cow- 
per's  Lwi  iff  the  Dean*  qf  Oemterhurf.) 
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EANDOLPH,  THE  TBNEEABLE  THOMAS,  D.D.,  President 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  Bom  at 
Canterbury  1701.  Commoner  of  the  K.S.  eirea  1710.  Scholar  of 
C.C.C,  Oxford,  1715,  B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1722,  B.D.  1730,  D.D.  1735. 
President  of  Corpus  1748.  Yice-Cbancellor  of  the  UniTorBity  of 
Oxford  1756 — 9.  Margaret  Professor  of  DiTinity  and  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester 1768.    Died  24  March  1788.     (See  D.jr.S.)* 

CASTLE,  THE  VERT  REV.  EDMUND,  B.D..  Dean  of  Here- 
ford. Bom  1698.  K.8.  1708.  Parker  Scholar  of  C.C.C,  Cambridge, 
1715,  B.A.  1719,  M.A.  1728,  B.D.  1745.  Fellow  of  Corpus  1722. 
Public  Orator  of  the  University  1726.  Master  of  Corpus  1744.  Dean 
of  Hereford  1748.     Died  8  June  1760.    (See  D.N.B.) 

DENNB,  THE  EBV.  SAMUEL,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  antiquary. 
Author  of  "Historical  Particulars  of  Lambeth  Parish  and  Palace," 
and  "History  and  Antiquities  of  Rochester."  Bom  17S0.  E.S.  1743. 
C.C.C, Cambridge,  B.A.  (tenth  Wrangler)  1763,  M.A.  1756.  Vicar  of 
LamberhuTBt,  Kent.    Died  8  Aug.  1799.     (See  D.N.B.) 

SAWBEIDGE,  ALDERMAN  JOHN,  M.P.  Bom  1782.  Com- 
moner eirea  1742.  M.P.  for  Hythe.  Championed  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1776. 
Died  21  Feb.  1797.     (See  D.N.B.) 

THUBLO W,  EDWARD,  Baeon  TflrEWT,  Lord  High  ChanceUor 
of  England.  Bom  in  1782  in  Norfolk.  Admitted  a  commoner  of  the 
king's  School  circa  1746.  Perse  Scholar  of  Gonnlle  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge,  1748,  but  left  the  University  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  1752  he  was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  naa  called  to  the  Bar  1764,  and  was  made  K.C  in  1762.  In  1768 
he  was  returned  for  Parliament  as  a  Tory  for  Tamworth.  Appointed 
Solicitor-Oeneral  in  1770,  he  became  Attorney- General  in  the  following 
year.  In  1778  he  was  mode  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Baron  Thurlow  of  Ashfield, 
Suffolk.     Died  12  Sept.  1806.     (See  D.N.B.  and  Foss's  Judget.) 

SIX,  JAMES,  bom  1767.  E:.S.1767.  Trini^  College,  Cambridge, 
1774,  B.A.  (8th  Wrangler)  1778,  M.A.  1781.  His  other  University 
distinctions  were  as  follow:  Newman  Scholar  1776,  Browne's  Medal 
for  Latin  Ode  1776,  Chancellor's  Medal  1778,  Browne's  Medal  for 
Greek  and   Latiu   Epigrams  1779,  Middle  Bachelor's    Prise  1779, 

*  A  list  of  Archdeacon  Bandolph's  writing!  ii  printed  in  Sidehotham'i 
MtmorvU;  p.  OL 
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Minor  Fellow  of  Inaitj  1779,  Major  Fellow  1781.    Died  kt  Borne 
14  December  1786,  a^  tweDty-oiDe  yean. 

CAETEE,  WILLIAM,  M.D.  Bom  1758.  K.S.  1766.  Oriel 
CoUege,  Oiford,  B.A.  1776,  M.A.  177&,  M.B.  and  M.D.  1784,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College  1777.  Founder  of  the  Kent  and  Canterboiy  Hoepital. 
Died  20  Sept.  1823. 

SAWEINS,  BET.  CHABLE8.  E.S.  1768.  Christ  Chnrch, 
Oxford,  1775.  Chancellor'!  Price  for  Latin  Terae,  and  B.A.  1778, 
M.A.  1781.    Canon  of  Chester  Cathedral  1801.     Died  1818. 

MABSH,  THE  BIGHT  BEY.  HEKBEKT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.  Bom  17S7.  E.S.  1771.  Scholar  of  St.  John'fl  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  (2nd  Wrangler)  1779.  Smith's  Priie  1779,  Middle 
Bachelor's  Prise  1780,  Senior  Bachelor's  Priae  178L  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  1781,  M.A.  1782,  B.D.  1792,  D.D.  1808.  Ma^aret 
Professor  of  Divinity  1807.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Llandaif  1816. 
Traualated  to  Peterborough  1819.    Died  1889. 

ABBOTT,  THE  BIGHT  HON.  GHABLES,  H.A..  ButoN 
TENmDKir.  Bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Canterbury  7  Oct.  1762. 
K.8.  1772—1777.  Scholar  of  Corpus  Ghristi  College,  Cambridge, 
1781.  Chancellor's  Prises  for  Latin  Verse  and  English  Essay ;  B.A. 
1784,  M.A.  1788.  Called  to  the  Bar  1795.  Id  1808  he  refused  a  seat 
on  the  Bench  because  of  his  weak  health,  but  he  was  appointed  Puisne 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  1816,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Sing's  Bench.  He  became  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  1818,  and  was  raised  to  the  Peerage 
as  Baraa  Tenterden  in  1827.  His  treatise  on  the  "  I«w  of  Merchant 
Ships  and  Seamen "  (1802)  passed  through  twelve  editions,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  the  standard  work  on  the  subject.  Died  18S2.  (See 
Campbell's  LiMi  oftU  Chief  JtuHeet,  and  D-If-B.) 

BETDGES,  SIB  SAMUEL  EGERTON  BEYDGE8,  F.S.A., 
M.P.  Boml762.  K.3. 1776— 1780  M. P.  for  Maidstone  1812— 1818. 
Founder  of  the  Lee  Priory  Press.  (See  Sidebotham's  MevtoriaU,  and 
D.N.B.) 

SHEFHEBD,  BET.  GEOBGE,  D.D.,  Founder  of  "  The  Shepherd 
Gift."  Bom  1766.  Entered  the  King's  School  1784.  Uniyersity 
College,  Oxford,  B.A.  1788,  M.A.  1780,  B.D.  1807,  D.D.  1790; 
Fellow  of  TTnirersity  CoUege  1802,  Public  Examiner  1803-4. 
Preacher  to  the  Hon,  Society  of  Gray's  Inn  1817.  One  of  the 
original  foundera  of  King's  College,  London. 
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CHAFT,  THE  BBV.  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  bora  1779.  K.8.  1788. 
Fellow  of  Sidney -Saeeez  College,  Cambridge,  1801.  Master  of  the 
same  College  1813.    Died  1843. 

FOBD,  THE  BET.  JAMES,  B.D.,  Founder  o{  the  Ford  Eihi- 
bitione.  Bom  1779.  K.S.  1788.  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oiford, 
1798,  Fellow  1807.     Ticar  of  NaveHtock,  Eesex,  1880—50. 

BEOUGHTON,  THE  EIGHT  BEV.  WILLIAM  GBANT,  D.I>., 
Metropolitan  of  AastntlU,  son  of  Grant  Broughton.  Bom  at  West- 
minster 1788.  E.S.  1797.  After  leaTtng  School  in  1804,  he  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  for  several  years,  but  in  1814  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduat«d  B.A  in  1818  as 
Sixth  Wrangler.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  ordained,  and  married  Sarah, 
the  daughter  of  the  Bev.  John  Francis,  sometime  second  master  of  the 
King's  ii^chool.  After  holding  certain  curacies  in  Euglaud,  he  was  in 
1828  nominated  to  the  arduous  office  of  Archdeacon  of  New  Suutb 
Wales.  In  1886  he  returned  to  England  and  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  Bishop  of  Australia.  On  his  return  to  Australia  he  found 
himself  inTolTed  in  controTersy  respecting  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  his  efforts  were  to  a  great  extent  successful  in  insuring  a  Church 
education  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  Church  establishment.  In 
this  controversy  he  found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Govornor,  Sir 
Geot^e  Gippe,  also  an  O.E.S.,  but  this  difference  of  opinion  did  not 
interfere  with  the  friendly  relationship  of  the  old  schoolfellows. 
On  16th  March  1837  the  foundation  stone  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral 
was  laid,  and  the  immense  diocese  was  subdivided  in  1847.  Of 
Brougbtoo's  foundation  of  the  King's  School,  Parramatta,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter.  He  died  during  a  visit  to 
England  20  February  1853,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
where  his  recumbent  monumeutal  effigy  may  be  seen  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  aisle.  (See  D.N.B.,  Sidebothatn,  The  Church  in  the 
Coloniea,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  Miation  Heroet,  S.P.C.K.) 

GIPPS,  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  SIB  GEOEGE,  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales.  Bom  1791  at  Eingwould  in  Kent.  K.8. 1802. 
Entered  the  Hoyal  Engineers  in  1809,  and  saw  much  service  in  the 
Peninsular  War.  When  quartered  in  Canada,  be  was  appointed 
secretary  to  a  mission  with  Lord  Gosford,  and  published  a  plan  for 
educating  colonies  to  tlie  use  of  representative  institutions  by  the 
establishment  of  District  Councils.  Appointed  Govern or-in-Chief  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  sworn  in  on  February  2nd,  1888.  The  first 
Legislative  Council  of  Australia  was  opened  by  him  on  August  8rd, 
1843.    Betired  in  1846.    Died  28th  February  1847,  and  was  buried 
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in  tbs  olouton  of  Cuitorbnry  Catbedral.  A.  monviiieiit  to  bis 
memory  hu  been  placed  in  the  nsye.  (See  D.N.B.,  Sid^tkam, 
and  Bndden'a  ffirt.  ofAuttralia.) 

GILBERT,  BEV.   QEOfiQE,  M.A.,  FonndeT  of  the  "  Gilbert 

Gift."  and  a  Prebenduj  of  Lincoln  Cathednl.   Born  1796.    E.8.1809. 

BAZELT,  BEV.  THOMAS  TT8SEN,  bom  1808.  Entered  KJ3. 
1821.  Fellow  of  BrawnoM  College,  Oxford,  1830.  Public  Examiner 
in  tbfl  UniTeTBit;  1887,  ud  Junior  Proctor  1888. 

HABBISON,  BEV.  FBANCI8,  M.A.,  bom  1829.  E.8.  184S. 
Exhibitioner  of  Queen's  Golle^  Oxford,  1847.  Senior  MatheroatJcal 
Scholar  of  the  TJniTerBit;,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  Collef^  18fi3.  Public 
Examiner  185S.  Sector  of  North  Wraxall,  Wilta.  Mr.  Harrison  in 
1907  wai  the  munificent  donor  of  ££(X)  to  the  K:.S.  Exhibition  Fond. 

FATEB,  WALTEB  HOBATIO,  Critic  and  Humanirt.  Bom 
4AuguatlB89.  Second  >oq  of  Dr.  B.  0.  Fater.  K.S.1858.  Concerning 
hti  school  career  there  is  undoubtedly  a  touch  of  autobiography  to  be 
found  in  Smerald  Utkwart-,  a  abort  romanoe  published  by  Pater  in  the 
Ntw  Beoinn  for  1692.  In  1858  he  obtained  the  School  Exhibition, 
and  matriculated  at  Oxford  aa  a  commoner  of  Queen'a  College.  In 
1602  he  gradukted  B.A.  with  a  aecond  cImb  in  Classic^  and  two  years 
later  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  Braaenoae  College.  At  Oxford  he 
continued  to  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  producing  at 
long  inteiTsla  those  highly  original  books  and  eeBays,  which  in  con- 
temporary literature  occupy  a  place  by  themselTes.  Hia  most  im- 
portant work  "  MariuB,  the  Epicurean,"  was  published  1885.  This  bad 
been  preceded  in  1878  by  "  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Benaissance." 
Amongst  other  works  by  Pater  are:  "Imaginary  Portraits"  (1887), 
"Gaston  de  La  tour,"  "Emerald  Uthwart"  (1692),  "Plato  and 
Platoiiism "  (1698).  Pater  died  80th  July  1894.  A  tablet  to  his 
memory  hsB  been  placed  in  the  Schoolroom.  (See  Mr.  Joseph  Wrigbf  s 
Life  <ifPat»r,  and  D.N.B.) 

VOITSDBN,  WILLIAM  JOHN,  Liont.-Colonel,  V.C.  Bom 
1845.  Entered  E.S.  18S8.  Was  awarded  the  Victoria  Crosa  "  for  the 
exceptional  gaJlantry  displayed  by  him  on  the  14th  December  1679 
on  the  Eoh  Asmai  Heights  near  Cabul,  in  charging  with  a  small  party 
into  the  centre  of  the  line  of  the  retreating  Eobistani  force,  by  whom 
they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  who  did  their  utmost  to  close 
around  them.  After  rapidly  charging  through  and  through  the  enemy 
backwards  and  forwards  several  times  they  swept  off  round  tl>e 
opposite  side  of  the  Tillage  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  troops." 
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DTTNDA8,VENEEABLE  CHARLES  LESLIE,  M.A.,  bom  1847. 
E.8.  1861.  Scholar  Braaenoee  College,  Oxford.  B.A.  First  Claei 
Theology  1870.  Denyer  and  Johnson  Theological  Scholar  1871.  Seniot 
Hall  and  Houghton  PriEe  1B78.  Fellow  of  Jesua  College  1878.  Dean 
of  Hohart,  Taamaimt,  1885— 9S.    Archdeacon  of  Dorset  1902. 

HALL,  REV.  FRANCIS  HENBT,  M.A.,  bora  1850.  K.S.  1862. 
Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit. 
Hum.)  1672.    Fellow  of  Oriel  CoUege  187S. 

FIELD,  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D.  K.S.  18C7.  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford.  First  Class  Classical  Moderations  1874.  First 
Class  Mathematical  Moderations  1876.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit.  Hum.) 
and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  1877.  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow 
School  1878—86.  Head-master  of  ^e  King's  School,  Canterbury, 
1886—1896.    Warden  of  Badley  College  1896. 

OTTLET,  REV.  ROBERT  LAWRENCE,  D.D.  K.S.  1868. 
Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Hertford  UniTersity  Scholar 
1876.  Cbancellor's  Latm  Verse  1878.  B.A.  (First  Class  Lit.  Hum.) 
1878.  Craren  University  Scholar,  and  Derby  University  Scholar  1879. 
Senior  Student  of  Christ  Church  1878—86.  Fellow  and  Dean  of 
Divinity  of  Magdalen  College  1890,  Principal  of  Fusey  House, 
Oxford,  1890—97.  Hampton  Lecturer  1897.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church  and  B^us  Professor  of  Paston^  Theology  at  Oxford. 

MOFFAT,  EDWARD,  M.A.  K.S.  1872.  Scholar  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's College,  Cambridge.  B.A.  (9th  in  First  Class  Classical  Tripos 
and  Members'  Prize  for  Latin  Essay  1882). 

WTSE,  WILLIAM,  M.A.  K.S.  1875.  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Browne  University  Scholar.  Fowis  Medal  for  Latin 
Heiametera  1880.  Waddington  University  Scholar  1881.  B.A. 
(Fourth  Clasaio)  and  Chancellor's  Medallist  1882.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1888—89.  Sometime  Professor  of  Greek  at 
University  College,  London. 

MOULE,  REV.  HENRT  WILLIAM,  M.A.  E:.S.18S7.  Scholar 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  Person  Prize  for  Greek  Verse 
and  B.A.  (First  Class  Classical)  Tripos,  Part  I.,  1893.  Jeremie 
Septnagint  Prise  1894. 
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(Cjirartd  from  ifyt  Catfirtiral  Atatuted  rtlatinji: 
to  m  ^c^ooU* 

Cap.  1. 
Ve  EeeUHa  Calkedrali  at  MetropoUtiea  Chritti  Cantvarim  a  ii 
numoro  imttyro  eoruat  gui  in  EccUtia  predieta  tutttntantur. 
Statuimui  et  ordinamus,  ut  aint  perpetuo  in  dicta  Eccle&U  imiu 
Decanui,  Duodecum  C&nonid,  sex  concioiutorea,  *ex  minoies  csnonici, 
ux  lubttituti,  Kfiua  organitta  {prout  moM  diu  oblinuit  in  EeeUtia) 
Duodecim  Clerici  Laiei,  imus  Magieter  Chomtarum,  Decern  Ghoriatc, 
Duo  Informatores  puerorum  iu  Gnuomatici,  quoiiun  udub  sit  Pre- 
ceptor,   alter    8ubprec«ptor,    Quinqnaginta    pueri    in    GraiDmatici 

erudiendi,  Ac Qui  quidem  in  eadem  Ecctesia  ucus  quisque  in 

tnxo  ordioe  juxta  Fundationem  et  ineorporationem  ejutdem  et  juita 
Statuta  et  Ordinationea  noBtras  sedulo  inaerviant,  el  ante  aimUtioMm 
tuamjuratimiium  tinguli  praatabunt  Deeano. 

Cat.  4. 
Da  Qfieio  Deetmi. 
Cnret  autem  ut  DiTina  officia  leeundum  ttatitia  hae  nottra  nm 
emni  revermiid  et    decoro    celebrentnr,  ut  Concionee    pneBcripti" 
diebus  habeantur,  ut  Pueri  eum  fmctn  isatatnantur  Ac 

Cap.  27  (28). 
De  Pmerir  Oranmaticu  et  eorvm  Informatoribvi. 
Ut  pietaa  et  bone  liters  perpetuo  in  EccleBia  nostra  BuppuUescaDt, 
creecant,  floreant,  et  auo  tempore  in  gloriam  Dei,  et  Beipublice 
commodum  et  ormunentum  f nictificent ;  Statuimua  et  ordinamus  ut 
in  electionem  et  deaignationem,  Decani  et  Capituli,  aut  eo  absenle 
Vice  Dec'  et  Cap',  aint  perpetuo  in  Eccleaia  noatra  Cantuarife  Quid- 
quaginta  pueri  pauperea  et  amicorum  ope  destituti  de  bonis  Ecclea)£ 
nostrs  alendi,  ingeniia  (qui»d  fieri  poteat)   ad  discendum  natis  et 

*  The  emeodatioDi  and  additions  which  date  from  Archbishop  JmA  a 
rerision  of  the  Statutes  are  printed  in  italics. 
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aptis,  qaos  tamen  admitti  nolumuB  in  pauperea  pueros  Iiccledie  aostne 
antequam  Qovermt  legere,  acribere,  et  mediocrites  calluerint  prima 
Grammaticn  nidimenta;  idque  judicio  Decani  et  Capituli,  aut  eo 
absente.  Vice  Decani  et  Capituli  cum  Archididascalo,  Atque  hos 
pueroH  volumus  impenfiis  EcclesiEe  ali,  donee  mediocrem  Latinie  liugutB 
notitiam  adepti  fuerint  et  Latine  loqui  et  scribere  didicerinl;  eui  rei 
dabitur  quatuor  annorum  apatium  aut  (ei  ita  Decano  et  Cap.  aut  eo 
abaente  Vice-Dec'  et  Capitulo  cum  Arcbididaacalo  visum  fuerit)  ad 
Bummum  qninque  et  non  amplius. 

YolumuB  autem  ut  quoties  DecauuB  SacelU  noatri  Eegii,  Decano 
et  Capitulo  Ecclesin  noBtrte  Cantuar'  BignificaTerit  Be  a  Sacello  nostro 
Choristam  (qui  ibidem  ad  Tocia  usque  defectionem  miniatraTit) 
misBurum  ad  grammaticam  in  Eccleaifl  noatHk  perdiacendam  in  locum 
qui  proxime  post  illam  aignificationem  vacare  contigerit,  CboriHtam 
illam  k  Decano  Socellie  noatre  sic  nominatum  et  BigniScatum,  Decauua 
et  Capitulum  eligent  et  asaument  absque  uM  fraude  aut  dolo  malo. 

VoliimuB  prsterea,  ut  nullua  (nisi  Sacells  noatne  Kegite  aut 
Eccleain  noatne  Cantuariee  CbonBta  fuerit)  in  pauperum  diaci- 
pulum  Eccleain  noatrte  eligatur,  qui  nonnm  (etatia  eum  annum  non 
compleverit,  rel  qui  quintum  decimum  eetatis  aute  annum  ezcea- 
Berit.  Quod  ai  quia  puerorum  inaigni  tarditate  aut  bebetudine 
notabilia  ait,  aut  natur&  i  litteria  abhorrenti,  bunc  poat  multam 
probationem  TolumuB  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  absente 
Yice-Dec'  et  Capit'  espelli,  et  alio  amandari,  ne  veluti  fucua  apum 
mella  devoret,  atque  hie  conacientiam  Informatorum  oneramua,  ut 
quaotam  mazimam  potuerit  operam  oc  diligentiam  adhibeant  quo  pueri 
omnea  in  literia  progrediantur  et  proficiant,  et  ne  quem  puerum  tardi- 
tatia  ritio  inaigniter  notatum,  inter  cteteros  diutiua  inutiliter  bterere 
sinant )  quia  nomen  illiua  atatim  Decano  deferant,  ut  eo  amoto  ad 
ilhus  locum  aptior  per  Decanum  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  abaente  Yice- 
Dec'  et  Capit'  eligatur. 

Volumut  iuper  ut  tempore  generalii  Computi  quotannit,  pott 
tlfctionem  qffieiariorum,  nominentur  et  eligattiur  Seholaret;  in  quorum 
electione  et  nomtnatione  hune  ordinem  ohtereari  vohtmui.  Prima 
Deeanus,  aut  eo  ahtente  Viee-Deeanut,  una  cum  omnibut  Canonieit 
domi  pratentibut,  »i  interette  voluerint,  in  Schold  grammatieali  eon- 
veniant,  atque  ibi  leyatur  hoc  Stafutum  cum  etatuto  liegni  de  elec- 
tumibus.  Seinde  Decanua  ipie,  aut  eo  ab»enta  Viee-Becanut  cum 
Oanonicit  pradieiit  et  Archididaicalo  Jwamentum  tutdpuint,  te 
neminem  gratid  aut  fdvore  pramioque  adductot  in  diacipulum  nomina- 
turoe  aed  eot  solum  quoi  (eo«teientiateate)  maxima  idoneoa  judieavertnt  i 
et  in  eum  Jinem  prottntu  earaminahunt  eoi,  qui  in  diidpulot  co-optari 
oupiunt ;  as  kia  autem  quoi  dtgniorei  et  magit  idoneot  dieti  examina- 

Ai.  2 
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tpret,  lit  trm  torum  (quonm  J>eeaniu,  aut  to  abtente  Viee-Deeamt, 
wyjT  tit  tutmi)  judioiAntit,  tot  tuo  jndieio  eligettdoa  curabunt,  guot 
par  totum  oimiim  lequontem  diaeeientium  loea  veritimililer  Mvpplm 
pomnt;  eoguB  orHna  et  loco  eorum  nomwa  eteognomitia  determent  q%6 
^ttrani  tlseti,  et  «  ipio  ordine  pottea  ab  ipio  Deeano  potrint  mm 
StyuMtti  admitH  in  Diwipulot  quam  pnMim  ktoa  vacua  Jkcrimt.  Ss 
omnia  in  dmalm*  Indanturit  inter  Deeanmm  et  ArekididaaealnmfaeienMt 
detoribantur  a  elerieo  eapituli  ad  mandatwn  Decani,  qua  pott  ine^tan 
novam  eJeetionem  quotannit  indueantur. 

Statuimna  stuun  ut  per  Decanum  et  C&pit',  &ut  eo  stMente  Tice- 
Dec.  et  Gap.  uniu  eligatur,  Latine  et  Qrtece  doctus,  bons  fams,  et 
pin  TJtn,  docendi  facultate  imbutus  et  Artium  Hayieter  ad  minimim, 
qui  tam  quinquaginta  illos  Eccleiitt  noBtrn,  quam  alios  quoscunque 
Grammaticani  diacendi  gratiA  ad  Scholam  nostram  confluenteB,  pietite 
flxcoUt  et  bonis  literis  ezomet.  Hie  in  Schola  noitra  primae  obiineat, 
et  Arcbididaacalua  aire  pnecipuoa  eato  Informator.  Burtmm  per 
Decanum  et  Capit'  aut  eo  abaente  Tioe-Dec'  et  Cap'.  Yirum  alterum 
eligi,  bonK  fame  et  pin  ritn,  Latine  doctan,  docendique  Eacnltate 
itabutum,  qui  sub  Archididasc&lo  pueros  docebit,  prima  acil:  Oram- 
raatn  Budimentai  et  perinde  Hjpodidascalua  sire  Secnndariu 
Informator  appellabitur.  Hie  ad  minimnm  tit  Artium  Sacealatireui. 
Hi  rero  Infarmatores  pneronim  volumna  nt  regulis  et  docendi  ordioi 
quern  DecanuB  et  Capitulum,  aut  eo  abaeote  Vice-Dec.  et  Cap' 
praicribendum  duxerist,  diligenter  et  fideliter  obaecundent.  J<f/^ 
naloret  etiam  Monitoree  varioe  e  gravioribtu  ditcipulie  propierta 
eonitituant  qui  reliquorum  more*  ubique  intpitiant,  ae  nofent  tern  m 
Templo  et  Sehold  quam  alibi;  nequid  u^iam  indeeori  aut  eordidi 
perpetreturi  8i  quia  Meuitorutn  deliquerit,  aut  in  q^ieio  ne^ligenler 
lete  getterit  atpere  in  aliorum  exen^lum  tapuletur, 

Tblumue  etiam  quod  tingulii  annit  pott  eomputtHH  gmeraie  exami- 
natio  diligent  fiat,  omnium  puerorum  in  SeJtold  per  Deeanum  et 
Prmbendarios  reiidentet,  et  Arekidatealuui,  ut  ti  quot  vtderint  maj'* 
pnffieientet,  ad  tvperioret  elateei  promoveant,  et  ttattm  finita  iH" 
examinatione,  Arehiepitcopum  in  Soriptti  menu  eua  tignatie  eertiortm 
faeimtt  de  ttatu  Seholte  et  diligentta  vel  detidia  Informalorum. 

Votumut  etiam  ut  tingulit  trimettrihue,  Ihto  Oanoniei,  ad  id  mune* 
a  Deeano  et  Oapitulo,  aut  ejve  abientia  Viee-Deo'  et  Oap.  tst^  He 
Novembrit  epeeialiter  deputati  omne*  tohola  pueroi  diligenter  exami- 
nent,  inquirent  Hiam  de  diligentiA  vel  negUgentid,  tngteientid  eel 
inetffflcientid  Infitrmatorum,  et  in  quolibet  lolenni  Capit'  Decanum  it 
Oanoniea  eertioret  faeient,  qua  re  Infbrmatorum  vel  8e\alarium  ulliu 
deliquerit,  utpro  meritie  puniatur;  qui  se  negligentes  aut  minui  ad 
dooendum  apti  inreniaatur,  poet  triuam  mooitionem  a  Deeano  et 
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Capitolo,  aut  eo  absonte  Tics-Dec'  fit  Csp*  amoTeantiir  «t  ab  eo 
officio  depommtur.  Omnia  autem  ad  ftmcttonem  soam  spectantia 
Beae  fideliter  pnntituroB  juramento  promittent. 

Cat.  80  (81). 
Si  Oommuni  Mtnta  Omnium  JIGnittrorum. 
Ut  qui  una  conreaiuiit  et  una  Deum  laudant  in  Choro,  una  etiam 
comedant,  et  una  Deum  laudant  in  mensa,  stfttuimns  et  Tolumus  ut 
tarn  Minores  Canonici  omnea,  et  Clerici  Ltuci  (guotgvot  Uxttrei  nott 
habMit),  MiniBtri  omnes  in  Cboro,  qu&m  Puerorum  gnunmaticorum 
Informatorea,  et  alii  omnea  iuferiorea  Eccleaiffi  noatne  ministri,  Fueri 
etiam  musicam  et  grammaticam  diecenteB,  n  accommode  fieri  poteat, 
in  communi  Aul&  eimul  comedant  et  epulentur.  In  qua  quidem  Aula 
Fnecentor,  ant  eo  absente,  primus  admisaione  Minor  CanonicuB,  in 
superiore  menaa,  primua  accumbat.  Deinde  ArchididascaluB  et  cnteri 
Minores  Canonici,  DiaconUB  et  Subdiaconus  atqua  Magigter  Choria- 
tanim.  In  secundo  ordine  aedeant  duodscim  Clerici  et  Hjpodidas- 
caloa.  In  tertio  ordine  aedeant  Pueri  Grammatici  et  Cboristie.  In 
Becundo  prandio,  Obsonator,  Subiacrists,  duo  Tirgiferi,  qnatuor 
Campanamm  PulBatorea,  PinoenuB,  Janitorea  et  CoquuB.  Morum 
Censor  in  Aula  erit  Procentor,  aut  eo  abaente,  primus  Admissione 
Minor  Caaonicus,  qni  Tiros  immorigeros  argnet.  PueroB  autem 
argaent  eonim  Pmceptorea,  ut  omnia  cnm  silentio,  ordine  et  decoce 
agentur  in  AuU.  Unus  ei  Presbyteria  BcdeBise  per  conaenaum 
majoris  partis  oonrirantinm  in  primo  et  seeondo  ordine,  viceeBimo 
quinto  Norembria,  quotannia  eligetur,  qni  fnngetnr  Officio  senescalli 
annul,  qui  pro  integro  anno  Seneacailus  quiqne  ad  communem  meneam, 
ligna,  Carbonea,  Salem,  et  id  genua  alia,  que  pro  faturi  temporis 
. . .  .  F  quod  Tocant  oecessaria  videbuntur,  parabit.  Hie  rationem 
aenescalli  menstrui,  ideat,  qui  pro  uno  mense  SenescallnB  erit,  singulis 
Hebdomadis,  et  in  fine  cujoBria  mensiB  exsminabit,  et  in  fine  anni 
majori  parti  GonTiTantium  primi  vol  aecundi  ordiniB,  omnium  impen- 
aarmn  rationem  reddet.  Forro  ex  minoribua  Oauoniris  et  Becundi 
ordinis  commenaalibna  unus,  per  ae  Tel  per  aliiun,  Ticiasim  singulis 
mensibna  f  ungetnr  officio  9eneacalli  menBtmi,  cujus  conailio  Obsonator 
in  emendis  eduliia  oboequetur ;  quibuscnm  etiam  si  ridebitur,  ad  forum 
ibit,  et  cnm  ipso  cibos  coemet  et  comparabit.  Volumaa  nihilominos, 
et  liberum  esse  concedimua  Decano,  ant  eo  abaente  Ticedecano,  ut 
clericiB  Eccleaiffi  noBtrte  conjugatia  et  quibuacunque  ngrotis,  porcionem 
pecuni»  pro  vioto,  sen  communiiB  aula,  assignet  et  tradi  faoiat. 
Ceteris  rero  preabyterta  et  oleriffla,  ac  etiam  pneri  gr&mmaticam  rei 
mmicMi  disoentibaB,  Tictu  gratiia  intra  eodeoiam  datum  habentibaa, 
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porcionem  pecimin  pro  Victn,  sen  commmuis  cnis  aBBigoAri  et  tndi 
pennittimiu,  dimnnodo  hebdomftdfttim  commoiii  sodAlium  menss  juita 
Decftni  et  Capituli  judicium,  pecunis  aliquid  solvant.  StBtuimui 
etiam  et  ordinamui  ut  TheB&uiariuB  EccleBue  noatns  in  mensiB  cujua- 
libet  initio  tradat,  numeret  ac  aolvat  senoBcalio  menBtruo,  pro  menu 
et  comniuiiiiBBiiigalorumcommuiiiterTescentium  adhunc,  qniiequitar, 
modum  mimimin,  pro  veBcentibus  in  primo  ordine,  id  eat,  pio  Bingulii 
minoribuB  CanoniciB,  Diacono  et  Subdiacono,  primario  Informatore 
Paerorum  GTatninaticorum,  et  pro  MagJBtro  ChoriBtarum  per  meuBem 
Bex  BolidoB.  Fro  menaa  et  commoniiB  comtnimiter  veBceutium  in 
Becimdo  ordine  nimirom  pro  Clericis  et  inferiore  Informatore 
Puerorum  Q-ranunaticonim,  per  meiuem  quatuor  solidos  et  octo 
denarioB,  Fro  menaa  et  communiia  singalomm  commimiter  veflcentiiiin 
in  tertio  ordine,  nimimm  pro  singulis  Fneris  Onunmaticia  et  ChoriBtu 
per  mensem  tres  Bolidoa  et  quatnor  denarios,  deaique  pro  menaa  et 
communiia  aingulomm,  qui  in  aecundo  Frandio  sedebant,  nimirunii 
pro  obaonatore,  Tirgiferia,  Subaacriatis,  Camp&uamni  Fulaatoiibiu, 
Pincemia,  Janitoribue  et  Coquo  per  menaem  quatuor  solidos.  Qoam 
quidem  snmmam  menstruam  Senescallus  menstruuB  cum  consilio 
SenescaUi  anoui,  fideliter  et  &ugaliter  diBpensabit,  et  in  fine  mendi, 
aumms  ezpoaitaa  ratioaem  reddet  Seneacallo  annuo,  et  sJteri  primi  ut 
Becundi  ordinia  viro  prudenti.  Ad  officia  antem  sua  fideliter  pneetanta 
uterque  Seneecallna  juramento  aatringetur.  Foatremo  omnea  Miniftri 
Ecdeais  nostra  communitor  rictitantes,  ordinationibua,  formulia,  et 
atatutia  qua  per  Decanom  et  Capitulum  hiece  de  rebus  olim  edentui, 
pai^re,  et  obsequi  debent 

Cap.  81  (82). 
J>«  Vetiiiu*  Minittrorum,  ^uat  IVteratat  wcant. 
Statuimua  et  TolumuB,  nt  Minores  Canonici,  Clerici  et  cntsn 
Eccleain  noatra  Miniatri,  Choriatn  quoqse  et  Pueri  Grammatid, 
atque  duodecim  pauperea  utantur  reatibuB  exterioribua  ejusdem  (quod 
fieri  potest)  aut  aimilis  coloris.  Becipient  autem  omnee  (qno> 
diximua)  ad  exteriora  indumenta  conficienda  per  annum  juita  earn 
formam  quam  hie  prsacribimua.  Becipient  singuli  Minorca  Canonici 
et  superior  Informator  (Jranun&ticB,  quatuor  Yirgatas  panni  pro 
togia  Buia,  pretium  cujuslibet  Tirgatis  quinque  aolidi ....  Bedpieiit 
ainguli  Clerici,  et  Inferior  Informator  Orammaticn  pro  vestibus  eais 
tres  Yirgatas  panni  pretium  Tirgats  iv*  TJ'.  Bedpent  ainguli 
Cborietn  ut  pueri  G-ratnmatid  atque  etiam  Subcoquus  pro  restibus 
auis  duas  Yirgatas  et  dimidium  pretium  Yirgatas  iij*  iiij'  ....  Qiiem 
quidem  pannom    aibi    traditnm,  quiaqnis   sibi  deceuter   aptaii,  et 
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componi,  non  cnFarerit,  et  per  maiini»m  partem  aimi  uans  nou  faerit, 
is  indigaus  judicabitar  munere  nostro,  et  proinde  tantundem  de 
atipendio  buo  cogatur  rependere  Eccleaiffi  Dostrs. 

Quern  quidem  pannum  et  vestes  liberataa,  Bingulis  annk  parare 
debent  Ecclenn  nostm  DecanoB  et  Beceptor,  aat  eo  abaent«  Yice- 
decanuB  et  Beceptor,  qui  pro  tempore  faeriDt,  tiadentque  Bingulia  auas 
panni  portioneB,  ante  Natalem  Domini,  ut  noviii  yeetibus  et  novis 
animifl  celebrent  Kstalem  Domini  nostri  Jean  Cbristi.  Paaperea  vero 
in  togarum  Bu&rum  ainiatro  humero  Bosam  ex  serico  albo  et  rubro 
factam  semper  gerant,  et  quotiea  e  Domibua  buIb  vel  in  Templum 
Eccleeiffi  vel  alio  in  loco  publicum  proceeaerint  dictia  to^s  boib  indutis 
ubique  incedant 

Cap.  82  (88). 
De  StipanSiia  Minittromm  m  EeeUtia  Ifottra. 

Statuimua  et  volumua  ut  ex  bonie  commuDJbua,  Ecdeaiffi  noatna 
(pneter  communiaa  et  liberataa  aupeiiua  aasignatas)  Bolvautur  atipendia 
omnibus  ministris  EcclesitB  nostra,  per  manua  Thesaurarii,  singulis 
anni  terminis,  per  tequalea  portiouoB,  ad  hone  qui  sequitur  moduro. 


Per  a 

Superiori  Informatori  Orammaticn  .    15  .  02  .  00 

Inferiori  Informatori  Grammaticw .        .        .      6  .  06  .  10 
Coilibet  pnero  Orammaticn    .  .    01  .  08  .  M 

Cap.  38  (81). 
J>e  OeUhratitmt  Dmnomm. 
Yolumos  pneterea,  ut  uterque  luformator  Grammatice  diebua 
Featia  Choro  interait,  ioBignibuB  choro  et  gradui  convenientibua 
iadutuB,  Quorum  alter  supra  Miaorea  CanouicoB,  alter  poat  Miaores 
CanouicoB,  proiimum  in  Choro  locum  obtiaeat.  Ad  btec  FueroB 
Orammaticoa  qui  aumptibua  Ecclesin  aluntur,  festis  diebus,  volumua 
in  habitu  competeute  Choro  interesee,  et  officiam  stbi  mandatum 
a  Fraceutore  aedulo  facere,  niai  aliaa  per  Archididasc&lum  amaudeotur. 
[*QuoB  etiam  Fueros  mandamus,  singulia  diebua,  per  annum  dum 
sacra  my steiia  in  auuima  miasa  peraguatur  Corporia  Domini  elevatioiu 
adease,  ibique  morari  quoad  Cantus,  "Agnus  Dei"  ^rficiatur,  oc 
interim  bini  ac  bini  dicant  et  mediteutur  Faalmos  "  Miserere  Mei 
DeuB."    "  Deus  misereatur  noatri,"  com  oratione  "  Domine  Jeau  Xte  " 

*  The  words  within  braokets  are  omitted  in  the  T|<m^ir^n  Tersion. 
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et "  De  Frofimdia,"  etc.,  cum  orfttione  "  Absolre  qoBaamiii  Domina," 
etc.  Volumo*  preterea  et  Btataimui,  ut  qaam  primom  ab  hac  lace 
mignTimiu,  Eueqais  sUtim  in  Bcdena  noatra  Cant',  conTocatis  sd 
eas  omnibus  Eccleain  nostr»  Ganonicis  et  ctetorie  Uiniatris,  Scholaribos, 
et  FauperibuB,  pro  anuna  noe^  fiant  ut^ue  Diea  obittu  noBtri  in 
StatatOTUm  libria  acribatur,  Quo  eo  die  annireraario  pezpetois  tem- 
poribuB  exeqnis  et  miaue  pro  nobis  celebrentur.] 

Fueri  Tero  abBentos  per  PreceptoreB  buos  castigentur.  Singulis 
pratwea  dichut  prufettit,  hard  teati  witato  et  hori  tepttwtA  Amm«, 
praeet  matutina  in  aliquo  SooiMUB  Saeello,  aut  »lio  loeo  ^ntiom,  per 
Deeanwm  atngnato,  ab  uno  Mtnorum  OoHonioomm,  tuo  ordime  ««■« 
Caatu,Jtuta  moren  Eeeletia  Anglieana,»iintmarie  tamat^attttim  mnicA 
tonhtn  Uctiane,  ti  vimmf^erii  neitentur. 
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IC(0t  Of  %t&^0Uastttii, 

1259  Master  Bobert. 

laoe  Mfuter  Bobert  of  MaidBtone,  Clerk. 

1310  Maater  John  Everard,  Clerk. 

1821  Maoter  Balpb  of  Waltham,  Clerk. 

1371  Master  Walter  Hare. 

1874  Master  John  Bocton,  Cl^. 

1876  Bobert  BoTiiell,  M.A. 

1421  John  Syre.  B.A.,  Clerk, 

e.  1488  John  Collnoke. 

1448  John  Westhm,  Olerfc. 

144S  Bichttd  Watorton. 

1464  JohnGednef. 

c  1684  John  Twyne,  B.O.L. 

1661  Ber.  Anthony  BoBh,  M^ 

1665  Ber.  William  Atwolom,  M.A. 
1S66  John  Qreaahop.  M.A. 

1680  Ber.  Nicholas  Ooldsboroogh,  M.A. 

1684  Ber.  William  Arnold,  M.A. 

1684  Anthony  Sliorte,  B.O.L. 

1691  Soger  Baren,  M.A. 

1616  John  Ladd,  U.A. 

16W  Edward  Browne,  M.A. 

1669  Hr.  Montagu. 

1661  John  Paris,  M.A. 

1666  Ber.  George  Loreday,  M.A. 
1686  Bichard  Johnson,  M.A. 
1689  Thomas  Atkin,  M. A. 

1700  Ber.  David  Jones,  M.A. 

1718  Ber.  John  Smith,  M.A. 

1718  Ber.  Geoi^  Smith,  M.A. 

1721  Ber.  John  Le  Hnnt,  M.A. 

1781  Ber.  John  Frances,  M.A. 
1784  Ber.  Bichaid  Monins,  M.A. 
1747  Ber.  Bobert  Talbot,  MJt 
1760  Ber.  Onunid  Beftarmr.  M.A. 

1782  Ber.  Joho  Tucker,  M.A. 
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178S  B«T.  Chriatoplier  Naylor,  M.A. 

1816  BeT.  John  Birt,  D.D. 

1882  Bev.  Oeorge  WalUoe,  SLA. 

1869  Bot.  John  HitehinMD,  D.O.I.. 

1873  BflT.  George  Blon,  DJ). 

1886  Ber.  Tbomu  Field.  U.D. 

1896  Be7.  Arthiu  John  Galpin,  M.A. 


loiott  0iaetttii, 


IMS 

Wmiam  Well.. 

i5sa 

Join  Shiwe. 

ISM 

—  Saunden. 

IBSB 

ThoswLS  FoUen  (or  FaulTne). 

1S61 

Pebir  Leien.,  H.A. 

1668 

Paul  Colmui. 

1664 

Msttlie»  Bourne,  H.A. 

1668 

£d»rd  Celdwell,  B.A. 

1668 

EeT.  Geoi^  Blye,  M.A. 

1672 

Bobert  Bon,  B.A. 

1686 

Augiutme  Lakee,  H.A. 

1688 

Bev.  ThojDU  Wilion,  H.A. 

1687 

Balpb  Brome. 

1690 

Bev.  Thomu  Conunt,  M.A. 

1681 

Bev.  Bnfu.  Bogen,  M.A. 

1610 

Join  Ludd,  M.A. 

1616 

Samuel  BaTei,  M.A. 

1682 

Mr.  Bobert.. 

1688 

Edward  Browne,  B.A. 

1649 

Bobert  Crofdon. 

1661 

BeT.  Jobn  Culling,  B.A. 

1681 

1686 

Jobn  Bootb,  B.A. 

1689 

Gilbert  Burroughs. 

1716 

William  Burroughs  B.A. 

1728 

Bev.  Jobn  France.,  M.A. 

1781 

Bev.  Jamea  Enaa,  M.A. 

1743 

Ber.  William  Giurney,  M.A. 

1766 

Bev.  Jobn  Tucker,  M.A. 

1778 

BeT.  WUliam  HowdeU,  BJl. 

1779 

BeT.  Jobn  Tucker,  M.A. 

1782 
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1785  Bev.  Williftm  Gbaff,  M.A. 

1786  E«v.  William  Whitoker,  B.A. 

1787  B«T.  John  Francis,  M.A. 

1821  Bev.  William  Pitman  Jonee,  M.A. 

1630  Ber.  Geo^e  Wallace,  B.A. 

1882  Ber.  Anby  Beataon,  M.A. 

1869  Thomas  Streatfield  Lipscomb,  M.A. 

1871  Bot.  Bichard  QreaTM  HodgMu,  M.A. 

1908  Ber.  Leonard  H.  Erans,  M.A. 


9imit&ttt  Huattte,  isei— t908. 


1S61 

Bev.  J.  B.  Eeamej,  M.A. 

1661 

W.  Denton  Attwood,  MA. 

1861 

JuleB  Martinet,  B.  es  L.    SivtKh. 

1861 

1861 

L.  L.  Eaz6.    Dramng. 

1862 

Ee7.  W.  Bliuard,  M.A. 

1862 

J.  P.  Alcook,  B.A. 

1862 

J.  Plant.     Singing. 

1864 

P.  A  Plelpe,  B.A. 

1861 

R  do  WaltW.     0»nnan. 

1867 

Be?.  J.  Cuming,  B.A. 

1867 

E.  G.  Gordon,  M.A. 

1867 

H.  W.  Biujell,  M.A, 

1867 

W.  A.  Boone.    Drawing. 

1868 

C.  W.  Collin.,  B.A. 

1869 

B.  G.  HodgBon,  B.A. 

1869 

8.  M.  Oromwaite,  B.A. 

1871 

W.  J.  E.  H.  OUver,  B.A. 

1872 

0.  W.  Cobk,  B.A. 

1872 

T.  A.  A,  Cbiio],  B.A. 

1872 

B«T.  L.  G.  H.  MaaoD,  M.A. 

1878 

S.  H.  HaU,  B.A. 

1873 

T.  Goulden,  P.C.O.    if«ri«. 

1871 

B.  A.  Ploets,  B.A. 

1871 

D.  M.  Birketl,  B.A. 

1876 

P.  E.  Carter,  B.A. 

1876 

Professor  Doret.    French  and  Qormm. 

1878 

B.  H.  Chambers,  B.A. 

1879 

J.  C.  Tarier,  B.A. 

1879    BeT.  E.  J.  Campell,  M.A. 
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1879  D.  Jonea. 

1879  Ber.  F.  J.  Helmoie,  M.A.    SiagMtg. 

1881  A.  F.  CMiawft7,  B  Jl 

1882  F.  a.  Bnbint,  M.A. 

1883  W.  H.  a.  OratmU,  B.A. 
1882  a.E.Jonn.    Xtuie. 
1888  B.  Bluland,  B.A. 

1888  F.  StephenBoii. 

1884  J.  Bitchie,  M.A. 
1884  C.  H.  Douton,  B.A. 
1884  H.  W.  Bolfe. 

1886  Ber.  L.  H.  Etmu,  B.A. 

1886  F.  H.  MkttbewB,  B.A. 

1886  W.  aPrico. 

1886  0.  8.  Herre;. 

1887  i.  H.  H^luu,  B^ 

1889  J.  Sidler,  B.A. 
1889  T.  L.  HinckeB,  B.A. 

1889  J.  King. 

1890  0.  Scudjunoie,  M.A. 
1890  A.  C.  Orylla,  B.A. 

1890  8.H.Hoore. 

1891  F.  J.  Allen,  B.A. 

1892  J.  W.  LongBdon,  MA. 
1892  &.  D.  Tripp,  B.A. 
1892  W.  IT.  Jotuuon. 

1892  A.  W.  F.  Norton,  B.A. 

1898  F.  B.  &  Willi&ms,  B.A. 

1895  J.  Evani,  B.A. 
1898  B.  F.  BlwTn,  B.A. 

1898  P.  Godfrey,  Mub.  Bac     M%n<3. 

1894  O.W.BeU,M.A. 

1894  0.  E.  Hoghea,  B.A. 

1896  H.  MclAUgUin. 
1896  B.  B.  Oomminga,  B.A. 

1896  E.  P.  Ouert,  M.A. 

1897  A.  Latter,  M.A. 
1897  A.  D.  Anneeley,  B.A. 
1897  G-.  F.  Heya.    JJraaing. 

1897  B.Bltode8.    Binging. 

1898  D.  A.  Slater,  B.A. 
1898  P.  J.  Vinter,  M.A. 
1898  V.  W.  DoweU. 
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ism 

E.  B>1;,  M.A. 

1898 

0.  Gum.     Tiolin. 

1800 

J.  M.  Bdmoiidi,  M.A. 

1900 

0.  E.  T.  Aurten,  M.A. 

1800 

a.  F.  J.  EormilxTg,  M.A. 

1901 

H.  J.  C>pe,  M.A.,  B.8c. 

1902 

B.  Ligltbod;,  B.A. 

1908 

L.  E.  Bwy.  B.A.,  B.Sc. 

1908 

E.  L.  E.  Horley,  B.A. 

1904 

E.  S.  Tu-lej,  B.A. 

1905 

EeT.  E.  8.  Moron,  M.A. 

1905 

Eov.  W.  H.  Mamdrell,  M.A 

1906 

M.  W«ro,  B.Sc. 

1908 

F.  S.  Porter.  B.A. 

1908 

S.  E.  Ereritt,  MA. 

1908 

H.  Foolo,  B.A. 

1908 

G.  A.  FaTton,  M.A. 

1808 

W.  N.  Gom,  M.A. 

PABKEB.     Oorput  Oiritti  College,  OanhHdge. 

By  Ml  indenture  d&ted  81  May  11  Elis.  (1569),  the  Uoater, 
Fellows,  and  Scholan  of  Corpus  Chriati  College,  in  return  for  cerlain 
tenementB  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  WeBtminater,  granted  and 
conveyed  to  them  by  Archbishop  Parker,  did  coTonant  and  grant  for 
themselTee  and  their  snccessore,  that  they  vould  admit  and  receive 
into  the  said  college  three  scholan,  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
elected  and  approved  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury  and 
their  successors,  and  taken  out  of  the  free  school  in  Canterbnty. 
"  And  that  the  said  scholars  shall  have  of  the  proviaioii  of  the  said 
Master,  Fellowea,  or  Scholers  and  their  successors  convenient  and  free 
chamber  or  chambers.  Commons,  Barber,  Launder,  Beddings  and 
other  necessaries  as  other  scholers  in  the  said  college  have  had  and 
enjoyed."* 

PABKEE  GIFT.     0,0.0.,  Caikbt. 

Founded  by  an  ordination  of  Archbishop  Parker  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Hospital  of  Eastbridge,  Canterbury,  in  Bennet  College 
(Corpus  Christi),  Cambridge. 

•  The  oT^pnal  deed,  with  the  seal  of  C.C.C,  Cambs.,  attached,  is 
amongst  tiie  Cathsdral  ArohivM,  C.  1267. 
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By  an  indeBtnn  mads  22  May  in  the  llth  year  of  Qaeen  Miabetli, 
betveen  William  Morpbet  Clerk,  Master  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Poor 
of  Eaatbridge,  on  the  one  part,  and  John  F017,  D.D.,  Master  of  Corpus 
Chriati  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  the  said 
College,  on  the  other  part.  The  said  William  and  his  successors 
corensnted  to  pay  t«  the  said  John  and  his  successors  the  sum  of 
£6  18b.  4d.  per  an.  In  consideratioii  whereof  the  said  Master  or 
Keeper  of  Corpus  Chrieti  College,  Cambridge,  agreed  to  receive  into 
the  aud  College  two  scholars  to  be  chosen,  named,  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Master  of  the  said  Hospital  and  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  ID  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  and  thdr  succeraors,  if  any 
Dean  shall  then  be,  or  else  by  the  Master  only,  and  to  be  taken  by 
him  or  by  them  out  of  the  Free  School  in  Canterbury,  being  such  of 
the  Scholars  there  as  are  or  shall  be  bom  within  the  County  of  Kent 
and  sent  to  the  said  College  in  Cambridge,  which  two  shall  be  called 
Canterbury  Scholars.* 

The  Parker  Gift  of  £6  18b.  4d.  is  now  allotted  to  one  instead  of 
two  Exhibitioners. 

BOSB.  Oxford  or  Oambridge. 
Bobert  Bose,  an  old  King's  Scholar,  and  Lower  Master  from 
1672-1586,  by  indenture  dated  31  Aug.,  1618,  infeofFed  to  certain 
persons  26  acres  of  marsh  land  in  St.  Mary  and  Hope  All  Saints 
porisheB  iu  Boniney  Marsh  for  the  use  of  four  scholars  who  were 
to  be — 

I.  Such  as  should  be  King's  Scholars,  or  other  scholars  of  the 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  two  yens  at  least  before  their 
going  to  the  University,  preference  to  be  given  to  boys  bom 
in  or  near  Canterbury. 
IL  The  Exhibitioners  to  have  something  else  of  themselves  or 
friends  toward  their  maintenance  and  yet  not  fully  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  at  the  UniTersity. 
III.  The  Exhibitions  to  be  tenable  for  seven  years  if  the  Exhibitioner 
remain  at  the  University  so  long,  unpreferred  to  some  living 
of  £20  a  year  above  the  yearly  exhibition. 

These  exhibitions,  which  were  originally  only  worth  shout  £6  per 
an.,  are  now  of  the  annual  value  of  £60,  the  income  being  chiefly 
derived  from  a  capital  sum  contribnted  by  the  King's  School  Feast 
Society. 

*  The  deed  is  printed  in  extenio  in  Battelsy's  Appendix  to  Bmmner't 
AntiqmtU*  cf  Ca«t«rhiuy,  p.  66. 
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HETUAir.  School  and  Vnivartitg. 
Founded  by  Willi&m  Heymui  of  tbe  City  of  Canterbury,  gentle- 
man, who  by  indenture  dated  29  Sept.,  1625,  infeoffed  to  certain 
perBons  27  acros  of  marsh  land  in  the  pariah  of  Warehome,  Slent,  for 
the  use  of  two  pour  BchohirB  to  be  placed  In  the  King's  School, 
Canterbury,  the  nomination  to  be  made  by  the  next  heir  of  the  said 
William  Heyman  (being  of  age)  and  the  majority  of  the  feoffeea,  the 
choice  to  be  always  of  such  boys  only  as  shall  be  descended — 

I.  From  the  body  of  Peter  Heyman,  Esq.,  grandfather  of  the  said 

William  Heyman ;  and  of  these 
(a)  Of  the  surname  of  Heyman, 
(5)  Of  any  surname. 

II.  One  scholar  to  be  chosen  of  the  surname  of  Heyman,  bom  in 

£ent  or  descended  of  Kentish  parentage ;  if  none  such,  then 

III.  Both  to  be  natives  of    Sellinge,   or  sons    of   parents  the 

inhabitants  of  Sellinge ;  but  such  are  to  be  removed  whenever 

a  boy  qualified  under  No.  I.  or  II.  applies. 
The  boy  to  be  chosen  must  be  full  eight  years  old,  and  may  hold 
this  exhibition  for  nine  years ;  and  if  he  go  to  Trinity  or  to  any  other 
collie  in  Cambridge  his  exhibition  may  be  continued  for  seven  years 
from  hie  leaTing  school,  and  if  he  take  orders  in  the  first  five  of  the 
seven,  it  may  be  continued  to  him  three  years  more,  that  is,  ten  in  all 
at  the  University." 

STANHOPE.  Oamiridye. 
Founded  by  the  Very  Bev.  George  Stanhope,  D.D.,  sometime 
Sean  of  Canterbury,  who  by  bis  will  dated  i  May,  1728,  bequeathed 
£250  in  New  South  Sea  Annuities  to  found  one  exhibition  of  £10  per 
an.  for  one  King's  Scholar  of  the  School  in  Christ's  Church,  Canter- 
bury, to  be  nominated  by  the  Dean  and  chosen  by  him,  or  the  Vice- 
Dean  and  Chapter,  for  seven  years,  such  scholar  continuing  in  some 
college  in  Cambridge ;  but  to  cease  at  Michaelmas  after  commencing 
Master  of  Arts. 

The  Dean's  bequest  is  now  augmented  by  the  Parents' 
Fund  and  other  annual  contributions  to  £60  per  annum.  This 
may  be  awarded  either  as  one  exbibitioD  of  £60  per  an.,  tenable 
at  the  Universities ;  or  as  two  exhibitions,  viz.,  one  of  £80  per  an., 
tenable  at  the  UniveraitieB,  and  one  of  £20  per  an.,  tenable  for  three 
years  at  a  hospital,  or  during  the  educational  course  at  Woolwich, 
Sandhurst,  etc.,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Govemora. 
*  Qoitling's  WiUk,  new  ed.,  p.  184. 
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FOKD  STITDENTSHIFB.    Ttinttff  Oolhge,  Oa^ord. 

Founded  under  the  will  of  tlie  lata  Ber.  J.  Font  (E.S.  1788-17M), 
wbo  died  81  Jan.,  1850. 

Mr,  Ford  be<]uea>thed  to  the  Preaident.  Fellows,  and  Bcbolsrs  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  s  sum  of  £4,000  in  the  Three  per  cent. 
Bedaced  Annuitjea  to  accnmnlate  upon  trust  till  it  be  sufficient  for 
the  founding  and  endowing  four  atadentsbipa  in  the  eaid  college,  two 
of  the  annual  Talae  of  £60  each  for  two  pereons  educated  in  the 
King's  School  in  Canterbury,  one  of  the  annual  value  of  £26  to  a 
person  to  be  educated  in  the  Qraininar  School  at  Ipswich,  and  one  of 
the  anniul  value  of  £2S  to  a  person  educated  in  tbat  of  Brentford  in 
the  County  of  Essex.  He  directed  that  the  manner  of  election 
should  be  as  follows : — 

"  These  students  are  to  be  called  Ford's  Students,  and  are  to  be 
elected  on  81  October  only,  being  my  birthday,  and  are  to  wear  the 
gown  usually  worn  by  scholars  in  the  University.  No  person  is  to  be 
eligible  who  has  been  matriculated,  and  whose  name  is  on  the  books 
of  any  college  or  hall  in  the  IJniTernty.  The  studentships  are  to  be 
tenable  for  three  years  from  the  day  of  election.  On  any  vacant?  a 
notice  is  to  be  sent  by  the  Senior  Bursar  or  some  other  officer  of  the 
college  to  the  masters  of  the  respective  schools,  that  an  examination  of 
candidates  will  take  place  in  college  on  the  two  days  preceding 
81  October.  The  examination  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Tutors  in 
the  presence  of  the  President  and  Fellows.  And  I  solemnly  exh<»t 
the  electors  to  admit  no  one  to  these  studentships  who  is  not  fotind  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  and  well  versed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  Qreek 
and  Latin  clasaics,  the  art  of  composition  both  in  prose  and  in  verse, 
and  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid.  And  I  do  this  the  more  earnestly, 
in  order  that  no  one  may  be  elected  who  is  not  likely  to  be  a  credit, 
and  to  advance  the  honour  of  this  society,  as  well  as  to  stimnlate  the 
masters  of  the  respective  schools  to  a  diligent  attention  to  the  trajning 
of  the  pupils  committed  to  their  charge,  and  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  stigma  and  disgrace  that  must  inevitably  be 
brought  on  these  schools  by  the  rejectioa  of  a  candidate.  The  students 
are  to  be  paid  half-yearly,  and  should  no  election  take  place,  or  any 
student  die  or  leave  the  college  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  then 
the  stipend  is  to  be  invested  in  the  funds,  and  the  interest  arising 
therefrom  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  students." 

The  Ford  Studentdups  are  sow  worth  £66  per  annum. 

BUNCE.     Os^i  or  Cambridge. 
The  founder,  Mrs.  Ann  Bunco,  widow  of  the  Bev.  John  Bowes 
Bnnce,  sometime  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstan's,  Canterbury,  and  Master  of 
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Eutbridge  Hospital,  bj  her  will  (proTod  27tli  NoTember  1865) 
bequeathed  £1000  in  tbe  ConBolidated  Anaaitiee  to  the  Maater  of 
Eastbridgt)  Hospital,  the  Ticar  of  St.  Duiutan's,  Canterbuiy,  and  tbe 
Head-Diaater  of  the  King's  School,  in  tnist  to  found  an  Exhibition  in 
tb«  said  School  as  a  memorial  to  her  late  husband.  Mrs.  Bunce 
further  directed  that  an  inscription  setting  forth  the  nature  of  her 
bequest  should  be  set  up  in  some  prominent  place  within  tbe  Scbool. 
TbiB,  however,  appears  never  to  have  been  done,  with  the  result  that 
although  the  Exhibition  was  founded  less  than  fifty  years  ago,  there  is 
already  some  misconceptioD  concerning  the  nature  of  the  benefaction, 
e.g.,  in  recent  "  Fink  Books"  it  is  described  as  having  been  founded  in 
18S0. 

Two  Exhibitions  as  a  rule  fall  vacant  each  year,  but  tbeir  value 
necesaarily  depends  npon  the  income  of  the  Trust  Funds.  Candidates 
for  any  of  them  must  hare  been  educsted  in  the  Sing's  School  for  the 
two  years  last  preceding  their  election.  They  are  awarded  either  by 
examination  or  for  special  merit.  All  Exhibitioners  proceeding  to  the 
Univerdties  must  read  for  an  Honour  Degree ;  and  the  tenure  of  an 
Exhibition  ceases  when  tbe  holder  has  taken  the  examination  required 
by  his  University  for  an  Honour  Degree.  All  Exhibitions  are  held 
subject  to  good  conduct,  and  to  the  condition  of  reading  for  Honours ; 
«id  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  Collie  authorities  is  necessary 
before  payment  is  made. 

SHEPHERD  GIFT. 
Founded  by  the  £ev.  George  Shepherd,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  University  Ccdlege,  Oxford,  in  1849,  to  provide  an  outfit  for 
College  to  an  Exhibitioner  proceeding  to  a  University.    The  value  is 
about  £28. 

GILBEBT  GIFT. 
Founded  in  1874  by  the  Bev.  George  Gilbert,  Kf.A.,  sometime 
Vicar  of  Syston  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

The  gift  is  of  the  same  value  and  purpose  as  the  Shepherd  gift. 

WADDINGTON  GIST. 
Founded  in  1904  by  the  Bev.  Herbert  Waddington  (E.S.  I88fr-47). 
The  value  is  £7,  and  the  gift  is  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Hummer 
term  to  a  boy  who  is  leaving  the  School  then,  or  to  one  who  left  at  die 
preceding  Christmas  or  Easter.  It  may  consist  of  books,  scientific 
instruments,  or  the  like ;  but  tmder  special  drcumstances  may  be 
given  in  money. 
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O.K.S.  aiPT. 

A  gift  called  the  Old  King's  Scholar's  Qift  is  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term,  if  there  be  a  suitable  Candidate,  to  a  boy  who 
is  leaTing  the  School  then  (or  to  one  who  left  at  the  preceding  ChriBtmaa 
or  Easter)  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Hospitals,  the  Engineering  Col- 
leges, or  the  like,  but  not  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  gift  is 
provided  out  of  the  subscriptions  of  O.K.S.  to  the  Burfar's  Fund ;  its 
ralue  majr  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  umally  about  £25. 


Bur«ar«  of  tfte  ©rbftftioit  ^mD, 

1867  Rev.  T.  8.  Huxley,  B.A. 

1876  Thomaa  Goulden. 

1879  Eev.  L.  B.  Beataon,  M.A. 

1880  Bnan  Bigden,  M.B.C.S. 
1887  B.  Q.  Spiers. 

1896  W.  M.  Macdonald. 

1899  Brian  Rigden. 


In  addition  to  the  various  fouodations  mentioned  above,  there  were 
others  in  which  the  School  was  at  one  time  more  or  less  intereated, 
which  have  now  either  lapsed  altogether  or  bare  been— through  a  lack 
of  Candidates  from  the  King's  School — thrown  open  to  public 
competition  by  the  Cambridge  University  Act  of  1866. 

ROBINSON.     SI.  Jhhn'i,  Oambridffe. 

Henry  Robinson,  by  will  dated  13  May  1613,  devised  certain 
messuages,  etc.,  in  Birchington  and  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
to  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge  for  the  founding  two  Fellowahips 
and  two  Scholarships  for  natiTes  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  brought  np 
at  the  King's  School,  Canterbury;  in  default,  for  natives  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  and  brought  up  at  tlie  said  School.  It  being  found  that  the 
profits  of  the  lands  were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  two 
Fellows  and  two  Scholars,  it  was  ordered  by  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  dated  Nov.  28, 1652,  that  they  do  "  establish  four  Scholar- 
ships in  the  said  College  for  ever,  instead  of  the  said  two  Fellowsbipa 
and  two  Scholarships."  In  1636  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College 
complaining  that  the  College  neglected  to  notify  to  the  Governors  of 
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the  King's  School  Tsanciee  in  the  Bobinson  foimdfttion,  and  ukiiig 
toi  particulan  of  the  estate.  ConcerDing  the  latter  point  the  Master 
and  Fellowa  refused  to  give  aay  informatioii,  but  promised  that  in 
future  thej  would  send  notice  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  vacancies 
amongst  the  Bobinson  Scholars. 

COLFE.  SithM-  Unipenitg. 
The  founder,  Abraham  Colfe,  was  educated  at  the  King's  School 
(e.  1692).  He  was  afterwards  Vicar  of  Lewisham  from  1610  to  1657. 
By  hia  will,  dated  7  Sept.  1656,  he  founded  Bereu  Exhibitions  of  £10 
per  anuum  each,  for  Scholan  from  Lewisham  School  (of  which  School 
be  waa  the  re-foander)  at  either  University.  In  default  of  Candidatea 
from  Lewisham,  from  the  adjacent  hundreds,  or  from  members  of  the 
Company  of  Leathersellers,  Colfe  directed  that  these  Eilubitions  should 
be  filled  up  by  Scholars  from  the  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and  from 
Christ's  Hospital  alternately.  Several  Canterbury  boys  held  their 
Exhibitions  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries ;  the  last  election  on  record  was  made  in  the  year 
1757.  It  appears  that  the  examination  and  election  of  Candidates 
were  conducted  at  Lewisham  by  the  Leathersellera'  Company.  The 
Trust  Funds,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  numerous 
claims  made  upon  the  estAte.  And  although  the  Leathersellers' 
Company  for  many  years  supplied  the  deficiency  out  of  their  own 
Corporate  funds  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  withhold  the 
stipends  of  the  Colfe  Exhibitioners.  From  time  to  time  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dean  and  Chapter  addressed 
letters  to  the  Leathersellers'  Company  concerning  these  Exhibitions, 
but  the  Company  bad  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  insufficient. 

BBOWNE.  Emanuel,  Cambridge. 
Two  Oreek  Scholarships  in  Emanuel  College  were  founded  in 
1780  by  the  Bev.  John  Browne  (K.S.  1671—1679  {  Pembroke  HaU, 
Cambridge,  B.A.  1688,  M.A.  1687 ;  Fellow  of  Emanoel  College). 
The  value  of  these  Scholarships  waa  about  £6  per  an.,  and  were  to  be 
filled  by  the  Masters  and  Fellows  of  Emanuel  by  Scholars  from  the 
King's  School,  Canterbury;  in  default,  out  of  any  School  in  Kent;  then 
from  any  other. 

THOBFE.    Smanuel,  Oop^riJse- 
"Die  founder.  Dr.  Oeorge  Thorpe,  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury 
(1680—1719),  by  bis  will  proved  1719,  gave  to   Emanuel   College 
an  eatate  in  the  parish  of  Ash  next  Sandhurst  for  the  endowment 

BB   i 
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of  flT«  ExliibitioiM  to  enable  Baclielon  of  Arts  to  leride  until 
they  iron  of  sufficient  Btuiding  to  take  their  Haster's  degree ;  if 
there  were  no  Bachelors  othera  might  he  elected  after  two  years' 
residence  in  College.  Preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  sons  of 
orthodox  miniaters  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  dioceae 
of  Canterhnry,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Eiug's  School  there. 
Oostling  tells  that  in  his  day  (oirca  1760)  these  Exhibitions  were 
never  less  than  £11  and  sometimes  amounted  to  £20  per  annum. 


This  Society  was  established  in  1712  as  an  "  Old  King's  Scholuv* 
Club  "  to  enable  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  at  the  King's 
School  to  meet  together  annually.  Two  years  later  the  members 
obtained  permisaiou  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  attend  Divine 
Service  at  the  Cathedral  on  this  annual  fettival,  and  t^ere  to  hear  a 
sermon  suitable  to  the  occasion.  In  the  records  of  the  Society  stands 
the  following  entry  :— 

"1714  Dec.  e.   Wednesday,  School  feast.  Frescher,  Ur.  Smith,  the 
Master  (vid«  Preacher's  book),  preach'd  the  first  Sermon." 
Since  that  date  the  record  of  Anniversary  Preachers  ia  preserved 


In  1718  a  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Society  by 
admitting  to  memberehip  persons  not  educated  at  the  School  but 
desirous  of  promoting  its  interests,  and  its  scope  waa  enlarged  by 
adding  to  the  religious  and  social  functions  of  the  Anniversaiy  a 
collection  in  aid  of  scholars  going  to  the  Universidea.  The  amount 
thus  received  appears  to  have  averaged  roughly  £S0  per  aanam, 
though  on  certaiD  occasions  as,  e.y.,  the  Centenary  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  a  much  larger  sum  was  obtained.  The  money  contributed 
at  the  dinner  held  iu  the  month  of  September  at  the  Fountain  Hotel 
was  now  vested  in  trustees  "  for  the  proper  use,  benefit,  and  behoof 
of  the  society  of  gentlemen  educated  at  the  King's  School." 

During  the  eighteenth  century,and  the  first  halt  of  the  nineteenth, 
the  funds  of  the  Society  continued  to  increase,  and  from  small  grants 
of  £10  or  £15  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  the  Society  was 
eventually  able  to  augment  the  stipends  of  the  two  Exhibitdoiis  to 
forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  was  customary  also  to  present  a  book  of 
the  value  of  two,  sometimee  five  guineas,  to  one  of  the  boys  for  bis 
speech.    For  example,  in  1768  there  ia  the  entry  "  that  two  guinesa 
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be  laid  out  in  a  book  for  «  preieiit  to  Bioburd  Sandyo,  who  apoke  the 
oiatioa  thig  day."* 

That  the  Society  was  doing  valuable  work  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  diatinguiBhed  Old  King's  ScholarB  who  have  been  Exhibitioners. 
In  1780,  for  instance,  the  £xhibitioner>  were  Henrj  Heyman  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry  Fix  Heyman,  the  fifth  and  last  baronet  of  this  old 
Eentisb  famUy),  Bamuel  Egerton  Bridges  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel 
Egertou  Bridges,  M.F.  for  Maidstone,  and  of  some  literary  reputation), 
and  Charles  Abbott  (afterwards  Baron  Tenterden,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England),  to  whom  but  for  this  pecuniary  help  the  advantage  of 
a  University  career  would  have  been  denied. 

In  1826  an  attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  system  of  yearly 
grants  of  money  by  the  establishment  of  regular  Exhibitions,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  Committee  suggested  that  two  Exhibitions,  each 
of  £60  per  snaum,  should  be  created.  They  were  to  be  awarded  for 
four  years,  after  due  examination,  to  boys  who  had  been  on  the 
foundation  for  three  years,  and  in  case  of  equality  preference  was  to  be 
given  to  those  bom  in  Canterbury,  or  sons  of  natives  thereof.  The  first 
Exhibition  under  this  new  scheme  was  awarded  to  Thomas  William 
Bennett  in  1829.  In  the  following  year  a  Committee,  of  whom  the 
leading  members  were  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Bayley  and  Archdeacon  Croft, 
examined  the  existing  endowments  of  the  School  and  reported  that  the 
School  had  claims  to  several  small  Exhibitions  at  various  Colleges  in 
Cambridge.  The  Committee  recommended  that  these  should  be  con* 
Bolidated  so  as  to  form  one  or  two  Exhibitions  and  of  substantial  value, 
but  it  was  not  found  practical  to  carry  this  recommendation  into 
effect. 

In  1864  exception  was  taken  to  the  name  of  the  Society  as  calcn- 
lated  to  canse  misconception  as  to  its  objects.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  at  one  time  the  Dinner  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  rather  unduly 
prominent  place  in  the  Society's  programme,  but  it  was  no  doubt  felt 
by  the  Stewards  that  the  provision  of  a  good  dinner  was  no  bad  invest- 
ment, as  the  collection  was  made  at  its  conclusiou,  and  experience 
showed  that  when  the  inner  man  was  comfortably  recruited  the  purse 
strings  were  apt  to  open  more  widely.  The  new  title  now  adopted 
was  the  "  King's  School  Exhibition  Fund."  In  1866  a  bequest  waa 
received  by  the  Society  from  Mrs.  Bonce  of  £1000  towards  founding 
an  Exhibition  which  could  be  held  at  either  Unireraity  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  residence.  To  this  a  grant  was  added  by  the  Society 
to  make  its  value  equal  to  that  of  the  other  Exhibitions,  and  in  1S0S 
by  the  order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  the  conditions  of  tenure  of 

*  nw  book  was  Spsnce's  "  Folymetis." 
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tbe  Bunce  Exhibition  were  made  liEuilur  to  those  of  the  other  School 
Bihibitiona.  In  1907  a  moat  generous  donation  was  made  by  the 
Hev.  Prancia  Harrison,  Hector  of  North  Wroxall,  Wilts,  formerlj 
Pellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (O.Z.8.  1842—47).  Mr.  Harrison 
presented  £&00  "  for  the  bentsfit  of  the  King's  School,  Canterbur;,  to 
be  used  either  for  an  endowment  for  a  gift,  or  to  improve  the 
Exhibition  Fnnd,  or  in  any  way  that  will  be  of  oae  to  the  Sohool."  Of 
this  liberal  gift  £400  has  been  sdded  to  the  Exhibition  Ftmd,  and  the 
yearly  dividend  on  £100  ia  set  apart  to  provide  prizes  for  Mathematics. 


<Cn1)otntli  9d|e0. 

STUEATFEILD.  Founded  in  1850  as  a  memorial  to  the  Bev.  Tho- 
mas Streatfeild  of  Chart's  Edge,  Kent,  as  a  prize  for  English 
literature. 

BBOUOHTON.  Founded  in  1854  as  amemorial  to  Bishop  Bronghton. 
The  interest  on  £82  7<.  4<f.  is  divided  between  prizes  tor  Claadcti 
and  Divinity. 

STANLEY.  Founded  in  1858  by  the  Aev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  sometime 
Canon  of  Canterbury  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster.  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £08  is  devoted  to  a  prize  for  History  in  the 
Sixth  Form. 

MITCHZNSON.  Founded  in  1873  "  with  a  view  to  perpetuating 
Dr.  Mitchinson's  name  in  connection  with  the  School."  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £376  is  allotted  to  the  purchase  of  the 
following  prizes :  the  Captain's  prize,  the  prize  for  Mathematics, 
for  French,  and  for  Natural  Sdence. 

QOKDON.  The  Midsammer  Form  Prize forthe  Fifth  Form  founded 
in  memory  of  Bobert  Ooodall  Qvrdon,  M.A.,  for  many  years 
master  of  the  Fifth  Form, 

PABBAR.  Founded  in  190S  on  a  sum  of  £50  bequeathed  by  Dean 
Parrar  as  a  prize  for  Classical  Composition. 

EDWABO  BLOBE.  Founded  in  1903  on  a  sum  of  £85  presented 
by  the  B«v,  Canon  Blore,  D.D.,  formerly  Head-master  of  the 
School,  to  the  memory  of  his  son  Edward  Blore  (O.E.S.),  for  a 
Sixth  Form  prize  to  encourage  "  Private  Study." 

GBEAYES.  Founded  in  1906  by  the  Bev.  Cyril  Abdy  Greaves 
(O.E.8.),  D.C.L.,  to  constitute  prizes  for  the  study  of  Modem 
XAnguages. 
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HABBISOy.  Founded  in  1907  b^  the  Ber.  Francis  Harnson, 
Bector  of  North  Wrazall,  "WilU,  formerly  Pellow  and  Mathe- 
matical Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (K.S.  1842—47).  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  £100  to  supply  priies  for  MatfaematicB. 
The  remaining  £400  of  Mr.  Harrison's  donation  was  added  to  the 
Exhibition  Fund. 

MABSHALL  WILD.  Founded  in  1907  on  a  sum  of  £50  presented 
by  the  He*.  Marshall  Wild  (K.S.  1845—58),  Hon.  Canon  of 
Southwell,  to  found  prizes  for  the  encoaragement  of  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book. 


#p»t))  Sap  ^reacbtrsf  from  1865— id08. 

[The  names  of  the  Preachers  before  the  King's  8cho6l  Feast 
Society  from  1714  to  1864  are  given  in  Sidebotham's  Memoriah  o/tho 
Eing^i  Sehool,  pp.  22—25.] 

1866  The  Very  Ber.  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster. 
1666    BcT.  J.  A.  Hessey,  D.C.L.,  Head-master  of  Merchant  Taylors' 

School. 

1867  E«T.  P.  B.  Bntler,  M,A. 

1868  Ber.  E.  Thring,  M.A.,  Head-maBt«r  of  ITppingham  School. 

1869  Bev.  J.  Kemp,  M.A. 

1870  Bev.  W.  Blissard,  M.A.  (late  AsBiatant-master),  Vicar  of  Sea- 

■alter. 

1871  BeT.  C.  L.  Dundas,  B.A. 

1872  BeT.  AuguBtus  Jessopp,  SJ}.,  Head-master  of  Norwich  School. 
1878    Kght  Ber.  John  Mitchinson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Barbados. 

1874  EeT.  W.  K.  W.  Chafy-Chafy,  M.A. 

1875  Bev.  H.  L.  Thompson,  M.A.,  Student  and  Censor  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford. 

1876  Bev.  H.  W.  Bussell,  B.A.  (late  Assistant-master). 

1877  Bev.  A.  Whitehead,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Peter's,  Thanet. 

1878  Bight  Ber.  J.  Mitchinson,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Barbados. 

1879  Bev.  L.  B.  Beatson,  M.A.,  Bector  of  St.  Margaret's,  Canterbury. 

1880  Ber.  Heniy  Benson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Famcombe,  Surrey. 

1881  Ber.  C.  T.  Hales,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Aysgarth  School. 

1882  Bev.  J.  B.  Corbett,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Botolph,  Colchester. 
1888  Ber.  F,  B.  Archer,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christchnrch,  Newport, 

Monmouthshire. 

1884  Bev.  H.  T.  MaitUnd,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Sarionr's,  Walthsmstow. 

1885  Ber.  F.  B.  Carter,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Truro. 
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1886  Ber.  G^.  J.  Blore,  D.D.,  Head-muter  of  tbe  Schod. 

1887  Bot.  T.  Field,  M.A.,  Heftd-muter  of  the  School 

1888  Ber.  H.  M.  Butler,  D.D.,  Muter  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1889  B«T.  H.  S.  Swithinbftok,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Sarioui-'B,  DeamaA 

Hill. 

1890  BeT.  H.  G.  Woodi,  M.A..,  Freeident  of  Trinity  Collie,  Oxford. 

1891  Ber.  B.  L.  Ottley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Uagdalen  College,  Oxford. 
1882    Bev.  E.  8.  Qibeon,  H.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wella. 

1898  Bev.  Chu.  Mackeson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 

Shepherd,  Mansfield  Boad,  N.W. 

1891  BoT.  B.  J.  WUaon,  D.J>.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Oxford. 

1896  Very  Bev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  S.D.,  F.BJ3.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

1896  Ber.  T.  Hosae  Hacdoiuld.  M.A. 

1897  Bight  Ber.  Bishop  Mitchinaon,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

1898  Ber.  Bertram  Pollock,  M.A.,  Muter  of  Wellington  College. 

1899  Ber.  W.  Q.  Moue,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  the  Licke;,  Worcester. 

1900  Ber.  W.  Haighton  Chappel,  M.A.,  Head-muter  of  the  Kjng'e 

School,  Worcester. 

1901  Ber.  C.  L.  Dundu,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Salisbuy  and  Vicar  of 

Charminster,  Dorset. 

1902  Ber.  H.  &.  Woods,  D.D.,  Bector  of  LitUe  Oaddeoden,  Herts ; 

lat«  President  of  tTrinit^  College,  Oxford. 
1908    Ber.  T.  Fiel<l,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Badley  College. 
1901    Very  Ber.  H.  Wnce,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbuy. 
1906    Ber.  J.  W.  Honley,  M.A,  Bector  of  St.  Peter's,  Walwortli, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Sonthwark  Cathedral. 

1906  Ber.  J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A.,  Bector  of  Itchen  Stoke,  Hants,  and 

Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Ninian's  Cathedral,  Perth. 

1907  Ber.  F.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Bector  of  North  Wraiall,  Wilts. 
1906    The  Most  Ber.  W.  S.  Smith,  D.D.,  Lord  Arcbbishop  of  Sydney. 
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P.  272, 1.  11.    Dttete  comma  q/t«r  "  7«an." 

^Kte  to  face  p.  306.     For  "  TWbridge  "  read  "  Tonbridge." 

In  tiie  School  Boll  there  mmt,  for  aereral  reftw»i,  b«  omta.  The 
Antbors  hkre  aied  their  beat  eDdeaTonn  to  prevent  the  inoliuuni  of 
nuttalcei  u  to  initisli,  etc,  bnt  it  ii  impoaaible  to  obtMn  absolate  Monncj. 
A  lift  of  the  errata  in  the  namoB  of  the  more  recent  jaars  ii  appended,  bnt 
oorreotiona  of  any  other  miitakes  would  be  gladlj  welcomed  : — 

P.  321,  col.  1, 1.  9.  Fhr  "  Bryan  "  rwd  "  Brian." 

P.  S28.  col.  1, 1.  1.  Jbr  "  Hart.  Davie»  "  read  "  Hart-DaTiei." 

„       eol,  2, 1.  2?.     Fbr  "  Scnby  "  read  "  Scmby." 

„      col.  2,  three  lines  from  bottom.     For  "  Dallon  "  rtad  "  Dalton." 

„       col.  3,  1.  11.     For  "Goodairc"  rtad  "Goodacre." 

„      col.  3, 1.  37.    For  "  Basaett,  John,"  read  "  BaHiett,  Lionel  Jidiu." 
P.  329.  col.  1. 1.  2  and  1.  3.     For  "  McCullocV  "  read  "TifcCttlloch." 

„       eol.  S,  1.  ll>.     For  "  Morse  "  read  "  Moise." 

„       eol.  3,  1.34.     JI>r  "  Spofford  "  nwK^  "  Spafford." 
P.  330,  col.  1, 1.  33.    For  "  Goodaire  "  read  "  Goodacre." 

„      coL2, 1.  20.    Jbr"  Bailey  "»wirf"Baily," 

„      ool.  3, 1.  87.    Fbr  "  Goodwin  "  read  "  Godwin." 
P.  331,  col.  1, 1.  3S.    For  "Wood.  Hill  Sidney,"  read  "Wood  HiU,  Sidney." 

„       ooL  2,  L  17.     For  "  Spencer  "  read  "  Spence." 
P.  332,  col.  S.  1.  2S.     For  "  Lawrence  "  read  "  Lanreni." 

P.  333,  col.  2. 1.  5.  For  "  Waylc  "  i-end  "  Wayte." 
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GROUND   PLAN 

TO  SHOW  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 

OLD  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  MINT  YARD. 
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Abbott,  Cb»rle<.  Loid  Tenterien,  176, 

Ml. 
AbMlom,  Willlun,  Head-nuster,  SS. 
JBlfiio  of  Bynaluun,  13. 
Albinu,  6. 
MbiimMt,  D«  Behu  CI.  Twrne),  61 

(note*  1  Mid  3),  71. 
Alouiu,  3, 13. 
Aldrioh,  Dr.  Frunds,  93. 
Alo-testdng,  69. 

AlezMider  III.,  Pope,  decree  of,  9. 
AlfoTd  Lftbontorj,  318. 
Alfred,  Ein^,  9. 

Al{rier*,Bedemptii»io(CKpl!iTe«ftt,137. 
AUowuioee  to  Seholus,  30,  53,  fiS. 
All  Bonis'  Oollem,  Oxford,  81. 
Almonrj  Sohool  and  BnildiiiKi,  IS,  67, 

67,  68,  84,  86.  8«. 
AlphefTe,  Aiohbieihop,  S,  16. 
AlpbefCe,  Ohnich  of  Baint,  S3, 
An^^Smith,  Bev.,  Minor  CWnon,  33B. 
Arittarchmt  ami  Sentteiantu,  148. 
AnnMiftl  BeuiDgi  la  ttohool  Windows, 

360,361. 
Armr  CSm*,  199. 

Amold,  Wllluun,  Head-nuuter,  B1. 
Arts,  The  Beren  Liberal,  9, 11. 
AsbliT-de-la-Zoiiali    Qranunar    Sohooli 

191. 
Aghford    Qmnnai   Sohool,    IIB,    133, 


Bo1mm1,80. 
AtWT,  9. 
AHiateiitHMten((MiilMnBhen),  187, 

168,170,173,366. 
Athletiee  (tee  Sports),  183. 
Atkln,  Thonuw,  Head-nuuter,  lU. 
Axidit-Honse,  137. 
Aufputine,  St.,  1, 3,  4, 
Angnstine'i,  Abbej  of  St.,  fi,  T,  63,  71, 


331. 


1,  a.  E.  T.,  376 ;  Hutj,  1>7,  21 6, 


BMhelonof  tbe  ArahbUUip'a  Sohool, 

»,S7. 
SmooOf  Fmide,  81. 


Baldmd  of  Kent,  6. 

Bal7,  Mr.,  37S. 

Bai^raTe,  D«an,  106  ;    John,  137. 

BairhMn  Downs.  73, 118, 119. 

Bani,  Qorald,  39. 

Baulj,  EeT.  T.  T.,  844. 

BeatBoo,  Key.  Anby,  IBS,  199,  305. 

BeanToir,  Ocmmid,  162,  17C  ;  Oonand, 

jnnr.,  177  ;  William,  170,  177. 
Beoklturton,  Biihop,  87. 
Beds,  3,  S. 

nb 

1,  106,  lOT. 
63. 

Bell,  "  Harrr,"  106 :  Hr.  C.  W.,  364. 
Benedict  Bisoop,  6. 
Benediotine  Uonka,  16,  31,  45,  4S. 
Bernard  of  Obaitree,  40. 
BeTOrley,  John  of,  6. 
Birohwood,  Tbomaa,  38. 
Biron,  Robert,  196. 
Birt,  John,  HaBd-maater,  184. 
Black  Death.  38,  30,  31,  33. 
Blakeatey,  Canon,  316. 
Blinaid,  Rot.  W    320. 
Blore,  Ber.  Dr.,  Hewl-masteT,  331. 
"  Blore'a  Piece,''  331. 

„        Priw,  366. 
Bloxam'i  History  of  Hagdalen  College, 

quoted,  77. 
Bine  Coat  School,  Oanteibnry,  91. 
"Bine  Diok"  (mm   Cnlmer,   Blohard), 

106,  133. 
Boardintr  Fees,  199,  2O0. 

Honwa,  136, 164, 317,318,364. 
Boat  Clab,  363. 
BootoD,    Haaber    John,   Eead-tnaetw, 

32. 
Boniface,  Archbidiop,  30, 31. 
Boone,  Ox.,  197. 
Booth,  John,  "Cther,  148, 161. 
Bor,  William,  37. 
Borsted,  Stephen  de,  27. 
Bonrohier,  Arohbishop,  36. 
Bonme,  Matthew,  Vslier,  82. 
Boxing,  308. 
Boj  Bishop,  The,  84, 79. 
Bovle,   aiohard.  Bail   of  Cork,  886  ; 

John,  Bishop  of  Bowarberiy,  OoA, 

and  Oloyna,  837. 
Boys,  Vvrj  Ber.  John,  S96. 
BradwarcUne,  AiehbUiop,  30. 
Brankstoo,  Thontas,  70, 
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Bt6,  WfUiun  d^  Rector  ot  8t  AlpheKS, 

36. 
Brentford  Onunrnkf  School,  t5S. 
Bdiwler,  John,  Ul. 
Brome.  lUlph,  Uiher,  98. 
Bronghtoa,  Bishop,  179,  ^62,  312. 

„  Priie,  36«. 

firowae,    Edward,    Uekd-muter,    UO, 

120;  Balph,  98,  106. 
Browne  BxiiibitioD,  363. 
BrjdEea,  Sir  Stuunel  Egerton,  176, 341. 
Bnlldliiga  ol  Om  Slug's  Bobool  Of e  alio 

Almonr;),  68,  94,  111,  128,  164,  193, 

197,  198,  203,  201,  216,  216,  217. 
Bnllen,  Dr.,  88. 
Bdium  Bxhibitloa,  860. 
Bnwh,  Hubert  de,  42. 
Bnrbtgh,  Lord,  70,  81. 
Bnrronithi,  Gilbert,  Usher,  149,   161 ; 

WiUiMU.  169. 
Bnnus,  List  of,  362. 
BiiTiar*'  Fond,  230. 
Butt  QrannMr  Sohool,  10  (note  1). 
Bnaby,  Dr.,  of™        


Cftldwell,  Bdward,  Uaher,  90. 
CambTldge,  DiuTarBitj  of,  39,  S3,  135. 
„  Soholftrships  at,  226,  367. 

Canterbnrj,  2,  3,  S,  IS,  26. 

CorpomtioD  of  the  Clt^  of,  Ao,  67, 
76,  100,  109. 

Priory  of  Chrigt  Churoh,  7,  17,  18, 
19.  20,30,  31,  3G,  44,  46. 

Cathedral,  7,  16,  IS,  1 7,  4S,  66,  66,  91, 
93,  103,  106,  107,  109,  113, 121,  137, 
160,  164,  166,  167,  184.  tS8,  194, 
196,  20t,  302,  204,  222,  224,  239, 
240. 

ChorUtetB  of,  48,  133,  160,  203. 

CoUefe,  31,83. 

See  of,  1,  3,  17. 

St.  Qeorfce'B,  82,  89,  98. 

Bt.  Mai^aret's,  93. 

St.  Mark's,  219. 

St.  Mary  itagdalene'i,  166. 

St.  Paul's,  73,  76,  64,  90. 

St.  Peter's,  99. 
Cantuarians,  eminent,  333— 3H, 
"  Oantuariaa,"  243  ;  qnot«d,  203. 
Carlisle's  "  Qrammar  Schools  of  Eng- 
land," quoted,  184. 
Can>ent«r,    H&rg«r«t,    wife    of   John 

Twyne,  78. 
Carrier,  Benjamin,  336. 
Carter,  William,  341. 
Costliui,  14. 

Castle,  Very  Rev.  Bdmnnd,  340. 
Cathadral,   Charter  ot   looorporation, 

46 ;  StAtntee,  47 ;  Attendanoe  of  the 

Soholan  at,   64,    106,    201  ;    loono- 

olaun  at,  66,  108;    the  Choir   re- 


seated.  164  ;    Fire  at  (1872),    224 ; 

New  Stalls  in  Choir  (I8T9>,  240. 
CanTDpedeo's,   Hne:h  of,   "  Higteiy  of 

Kyng  BoooQS,"  61. 
Chafy,  WilUam,  Usher,  189. 
Chap«l,  School,  201,  261,  266. 
Charles  II.,  Birthday  and  Bestoration 

of  Kin?,  125,  131. 
Chatham  Honse  B«diool,  321. 
Chiohele,  Archbishop,  33. 
Chillenden,  Prior,  his  Room  otst  the 

Gate,  217. 
Choir,  School,  223. 
Choristers  iostraoted  by  the  Usher  of 

the  E.S.,  160. 
Christ    Chnroh,    Disaolntion   of    the 

Prloiy  of,  46. 
Ghristmas-day  Customs,  138. 
Church,    French,    in    the    Cathedral, 

102. 

CiTil  War,  109. 

Claigy  Orphan  Sohool,  221,  233,  293. 

Cobb,  Mr.  C.  W.,  219,  223. 

Colbroke,  John,  Head -master,  33. 

Colet,  Dean,  86,  41,64. 

Colfe  Exhibition,  363. 

Colman,  Fanl,  Usher,  82. 

Commons  of  Scholars,  163. 

Common  Table,  29,  94,  96,  97,  9S,  103, 

106. 
Concert,  Sobool,  223,  272,  373. 
Consant,  Thomas,  Usher,  99. 
Copperfleld,  David,  18S. 
Cork,  Karl  of,  lee  Boyle,  Richard. 
Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge^  69, 

79,  81,88,89,  100,  167. 

Cocpns  Christ!   CoUefre,   Oxford,   60, 

71. 
Cowper,Hr.J.H.,18S;  Mr.  W.,  7(iiote). 
Cranmer,  Archbishop,  47,  6S  (note  4), 

61  ;  Arms  of.  362. 
Cricket.  233,  284,  386,   386,  287,  28S, 

289,   290,  291,  292,    293,   394,  296; 

Captains  of,  296. 
Croft,  Arohdeaoon.  205. 
Cromliholrae,  Samuel,  124. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  113;  Thomas,  46. 
Croyden,  Robert,  Usher,  120,  131. 
OruBO,  Mr.,  219. 
Cttllen,  John,  Usher,  160. 
Culmer,  Richard  (<«  "  Blue  Dick  ">, 

108,  132. 


Danes,  6. 16. 
Day  Boys,  98. 
De  BeJnit  Aliionici*,  71. 

Deal,  99. 

Deans  and  Chapters,  Act  for  Abolish- 

inir,  110,  Ul,  113. 
Dean  and  Chapt«r,  Oidsra  of,  M3,  303, 

ai2,  213. 
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Dsbktinr  BodetT,  333, 334. 

Deahair,  Biohard  B^  177. 

Denne,  V«n.  John,  S39 ;  Sftmnel.  340. 

DeriuiT,  Edwud,  334  ;  Sir  tAinid,aS7. 

Diokeiu,  Charles,  186. 

Qiatary  of  the  Common  T»ble,  B6. 

Digon,  John,  Prior  of  St.  Anriudue'i, 

«2,  71. 
DiBcipline,  IS,  13,  24,  130,  140,  Hi,  173, 

173, 176, 179,  185,  305,  206,  227,  338, 

393. 
Diapntotioua,  Lentea,  123, 139, 130, 131. 
Donatiu,  II,  4U. 
IVOnar,  Profe«80T,  339. 
Doatoo,  C.  H.,  341. 
Downe,  Dr.,  175. 
DoudM,  Yen.  C.  L.,  344. 
Dnnkm'B  "Elatoij  of   Kent,"  quoted, 

150. 


Dorand,  Bst.  ?.  W.,  136. 
Dnrluuii  Sohool,  226. 
DmoTeraiun,  3. 
Dnwl,  A.  T.,  277. 


Aohatd's  "Contempt  of  the  ClerK7," 

qnoted,  134.  136. 
Eadmer,  13  (and  note  3),  14. 
Ea«ti7,  Prior  Heoij  of,  23,  85. 
Ebbsfleel,  3. 

Eooleaton,  Thomas  of,  19. 
Bdward  I.,  King,  32,  42,  86. 
„        U.,  King.  32,  85. 
„        lU.,  King.  32. 
IT.,  King,  43. 
Bdwaid*,  Aooonnt  of  Bellgtoiu  Ltfe 
and  Death  of  Q«arge,  1G7. 


IM. 

Blfmar,  16. 

Blham,  lis. 

Blinbetli,  Qoeoi,  81,  84. 

Blye,  George,  TTaher,  SO. 

Blyot,  Sir  Thomas,  43,  74,  T6, 

Emerald  Uthwart,  303. 

Bnttanoa  Bxamination,  49, 51, 131, 134, 
300. 

Biatmna,  38,  39,  40,  43,  61, 112. 

Bssex,  Abbot  of  Bt.  AngactlDe'a  Col- 
lege, 63,  71. 

BQielbert,  King,  4,  10. 

Bton  College,  38,  39,  70,  86,  103,  136, 
168,  193,  211. 

Bngenina  II.,  Pope,  8. 


BTelyn'a  DUry,  qnoted,  118,  117,  118, 

129, 130. 
Brene,  Mrs.,  264. 
Everard,  John,  Head-matter,  23, 34,  26, 

28. 
Examinationi,  103,  104,  105,  174,  186, 

3I>4,  314,  315. 
Bxaminer'B  Report  (net^.  174. 
Bioommnuication,  the  Hohoolmaster't 

Powen  of,  24. 
Exhibition*,  163,  164,  20S,  330,  367— 

8«. 


Farrar,  Dean,  377. 
„      Prlie,  366. 
Faimt,  Nioholao,  81. 
Pansaett,  Qitdfrej,  328. 
Parertham  Qranimar  Sohool,  187. 
Feast  Da;,  ISO. 
Feaat  on  Qneen  Eliiabeth'B  Aooeidon 

Da/,  94. 
FMft  Sooiet/,  163,  186,  193,  194,  198, 

215, 319, 329,330, 364— 366 ;  Pnaohen 

before.  967,  368. 
Fees,  B,  51,  64, 133,  134,  143,  164,  187, 

194,  199,  300,  339. 
Felix,  Bishop,  4. 
Festivals,  96. 
Field,  Bev.  Di.  T.,  HBad-miater,  247, 

344. 
Finoh,  Hon.  Leopold,  339. 
Fisher,  Hr.,  196. 
Fita  Btephen,  41. 
FiTea,32I,308. 
Flood,  Thomas,  106. 
FoOthaU,  321,  296—300. 
Fold,  Rev.  Jamee,  342. 

„     StndentahiiM,  360. 
Fordrede,  Catherine,  S3. 
Forrsat,  Bev.  B.,  37&. 
Fotherb/,  Charlea,  108. 
Fox,  Edward,  101. 
Foxe,  John,  60,  70. 
FianOBs,  John,  Head-master,  16S. 
Franda,  Eer.  John,  Seoond  Master,  179, 

187. 
Frandsoans,  The,  or  (Irsj  Frian,  18. 
Franoh  langnaRe,  194,  199,  313,  318. 
Frewen,  Arohbishop  Aooepted,  337. 


Oalpin,  Her.  A.  J.,  Head-mastar,  366 ; 

Mrs.,  363. 
Osmes,  330,  388—310. 
"  Qajholestenement,"  33, 
Qednej,  John,  Head-master,  36,  36, 
German  language,  199,  318,  219. 
GilbertH  Canon  George,  179,  180,  ISI, 

198,  343, 
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OUbert  01ft,  861. 

QilUngham,  Prior  Biohud,  32. 

Qlppa,  Sir  QwiTe,  S4S. 

QtMd,  John,  HeM-mMter  of  Hecoluuit 

Tftylon'  School,  121. 
Qal^07,  Hr.  P.,  269,  S72. 
Godwin,  D«ui,  86,  B8. 
Qoldiboronf  h,  JNloliolM,  Hekd-mMtei, 

91. 
OoUwell,  Prior  ThoniBa,  17  (note  1). 
OoidoD,  B.  a.,  319,  220,  2U. 

PrlM,  96«. 
Gonon,  Sttphen,  90,  33G. 
Goatling,  William,  6B,  86,  SI,  120,  177, 

S99. 
Qowna  of  Fonndfttlonen,  G2, 163,  203, 

213 
Gnwa,  Twr  of,  IB. 
Onoge,  Tha,  204,  217.  379,  380. 
GnsTM,  Dr.  C.  A.,  367. 

PriM,  367. 
GrMk  u  m  Sohool  Snbjaot,  6,  12, 37,39, 

49,  64. 
Green  Court,  164,  1«B,  181,  183,  220, 

331,  281. 
Ongorj  of  Toon,  3. 
Gregoiy,  Pope,  the  Great,  3. 
OreBthop,  John,  He*d-nuMter,  S4. 
GroHeteits,  Bobert.  12. 
annning,  Bishop  Petei,  100,  338. 
Onnpowder  Plot,  91, 136,  127. 
Gomer,  William,  Uiher,  188. 
Qnj  niwkee'  Qanpowder  Plot,  VI,  129, 

127. 


H 

HftdilHi  of  Uoute  CMrino,  S. 
Hftke,  fier.  B.,  Minor  Cuon,  239. 
Hall,  The  Diniog,  378. 
Hall,  The   Be*.  F.  H.,  319,  321,  311; 

Biohaid,  S3,  24,  26,  26. 
Hnnnlnjton,  The  Be?.  Kenr7,  112. 
Hanieon,  Ten.  B.,  Arohdeaoon  of  Haid- 

■tone,  ^39,  240 1  Ber.  Fnuioji,  313, 

366,  368. 
HarriooQ  Priie,  867. 
Hkrrey,  William.  93,  286, 336. 

„        Laboratoi7, 266. 
Haated'e  "Hietory  of  Kent,"  quoted. 


'■  Honse,  S«,  208,  301, 316, 
,  >'IiMtUriiiftii,"119. 


Heame,  Mr.,  188.  --'■ 

jtanght  in  the  8o)io.j3*iJiP. ") 


i,  Muter  Bobert,  39. 
Henrj  Ul.,  King.  19, 12. 
T.,  Einr,  13. 

TUI.,  King,  32,  S7,  IS,  16,  66 
(note  1).  70. 
1  KdiibltlDn,  f" 
.Thonuu,  36. 
Histoi7  M  a  Sohool  Snbjeot,  12. 
Hooker,  307. 
Hodgson,  BflT.  B.  Q.,  217, 218,  319, 320, 

231,  27S,  281. 
"  HodgMin'e  Hall,"  130,  317,  318,  237, 

281. 
HolidaTS,  118,  128,  139,  IBO,  131,  167, 

108,  301. 
Holinehed,  72. 
Holme  HoQM,  361. 
Honorfne.  Pope,  19. 
Hooker,  Blehard,  91. 
Hoolo,  Charles,  118,  111,  IIS,  116,  117, 

118. 
Honra  of  Work,  167,  301. 
Horenden,  Bobert,  81. 
Howdell,  John,  172 ;  W.,  TTiher,  189. 
HBgnenote,  163. 

Hntoheaeon,  Ber.  H.  J.,  17B,  184. 
Hnzl^,  BoT.  T.  S.,  230. 


luraatitnia  of  Head-maatet,  83. 

bfdoie  of  Senile,  12. 

Isllngtcm  Grammar  Sohool,  131,  135, 


lalip,  ArohhlBhop,  31. 


Jamea  I.,  King,  81. 

James,  Dr.   Hontagne  B.,  quoted,   63 

(note  2). 
Jenkin,  Ber.  BobL,  338. 
johneon,    Est.    John,  339 ;    Biohard, 

Haad-aMter,  161. 
Jones,   Datid,    Head-maMer,    163,  168, 

277  ;  W.  P.,  Dsher,  186,  190. 193. 
Junior  School,  iee  Scdiool. 
Jnxon,  Arahbishop,  17  (note  3),  133, 

160. 


Seamer,  Ber.  J.  B.,  199,  330. 
Kemp,  Arohbidiop  John,  338. 
King  I    Birthdajr     and    BeebrnMoB, 
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lAkM,  AngniUne,  Uehor,  98. 
Lunbud's,    W.,    "  Fermmbnlktioii    of 

Kent,"  6  (Dote  1). 
lAnfTaiio,IS,  17, 18,  46,  BG. 
lAn(rli«'Bi,  John  ot,  S3  ;  Simon,  31. 
LwitCton,  Bimon,  School  ftt  Cant«rbiU7, 

91. 
Lftogiugea,  Hodeni,  229. 
Lstiii  u  ft  8«hooI  Bnbjeot,  S,  5,  9, 11, 

IS,  8S,  10,  IS,  4S,  Gl. 
Lattn  Onmm&r,  the  Bton,  41 . 
Lfttter,  Mr.  A.  H,,  27G. 
lAnd,  Arohbiahop,  47,  91, 100, 101,  103, 

104,  Z07, 113, 120. 
lAwn  TennU,  309. 
LftTton,  Dr..  46. 
Lsftcb,  A.  F.,  qnoled,  1,  S  (note  I),  29 

<aote  2),  38,  40  (note  1). 
Lee,  Hr.  Sidn^,  81. 
Le  Hunt,  John,  Heftd-nuMtar,  ISO. 
Lelftod,  John,  41,  T2,  7S. 
Lereiu,  Peter,  nsher,  62,  9G. 
liibniy,  Eintr'a  Bohool,  1S3,  193,  197, 

27T,  273  ;  Old,  277. 
Uamtia  tUMtnii,  7  (note  8),  9,  31,  34, 

124,  IM. 
LIllv'B  Lfttfu  Qnmm&r  (Einff  Edward 

Vith'B),  87. 
Jdmebnmer,  Bofrar  le,  27. 
Lime  Trees  plftnted,  IGl. 
Litiftoie,  Thoe.,  39,  334. 
Linfotd,  Mr.,  218. 
IilpMMmb,  Hr.  J,   B.,   Booond   Haater, 

SIT,  219. 
liTeriea  of  the  Haaten  and  Sobolais, 

S3. 
Lovejoy,  Qeorga,  Head-muter,  133. 
Lower  Haater,  Oondittona  for,  64. 
Lndd,John,  Head-maater,  100;  Libiarj 

of,  109 :  Thomaa,  109. 
iMdru  Littrariui,  191. 
Lynoh,  Dean,  189, 173,  839. 
Ljnn,  Franoia,  qnoted,  184. 
Lynnet,  Dr.  WiUiam,  149. 


Hafekin^  D»,  268. 

Hafrarine,  Bohool,  mm  "  Cantnailan." 

Hatdatone,    Bobert   of,    Haad-maab 


Hanwood,  Hir  Bt^rer,  89. 
Margaret  of  Fianoe,  42. 


,    Dr.    Herbert, 


Mason,  Ser.  L.  Q.  H.,  210, 27G. 

Maateia,  AaaiBtaut,  List  of,  BGG  ;  Head, 

lilt  of,  3G3  ;  Lower,  List  of,  864. 
Haaten'  titipends,  G4,  1G8, 361. 
Hathematioa,  193,  213,  216,  329. 
Uaondrell,  Rev.  W.  H.,  37G. 
Hepham,  ATabbiabop  Bimoa,  28. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  2:2G. 
Mint  Bell,  78. 
Hint  Yard.  G7,  68,  67,  79,  99,  276. 

itohinaon.  Her.  Dr.  J.,  ZIO— 330. 
Priie,  388. 
Uodem  Side,  198. 
Hodj,  Joan,  27. 
Uoffftt,  Edward,  344. 
Honasterie*.  Diaaolntifm  of,  48. 
Honlna,  Blohatd,    Eead-maatar,  171 ; 

Captain  Thomas,  1 10. 
Honitora,  103,  104,  117,  167,  182,  183, 

202,  237,  249. 
Monopoly  of  TeaohJDfr,  38,  39,  37. 
Monle,  Rer.  H.  W.,  841. 
Hosenin,  Sohool,  213,  879. 
Unelo,  197,  269,  372. 
Hyltya,  Di.  John,  Gl  (note),  77,  9G,  97. 


Nantea,  Barooation  of  Bdlot  of,  1G3. 
Naylor,  Chriatopher,  Head-master,  179. 
Heaves,  Tommy,  343. 
New  Bnildings,  280. 
NMth  Hall,  68,  79,  88, 64. 
NorHinmberlmnd,  Dnke  of,  64. 
Horton,  Mrs.,  303. 
Kottinghani  Free  Sohool,  148. 
Korioea'  Bohool,  Oantorbnrj,  IB. 
Howell,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Bt.  Paul's,   78, 

79. 
Number  of  boya  In  Sofaool,  93, 186, 187, 

1G3,  IGS,  170,  172,  173,  176,  1S3,  184, 

186,  193,  330,  2G8,  369. 


Oakham  Grammar  School,  163. 

Oaka,  166. 

Oglethorpe,  Owen,  President  of  Mag- 
dalen Oollega,  Oxford,  78. 

"O.K.S.,"  *M  Cantnarlana. 

O.K.S.  aift,  332. 

Omer,  Maater,  21. 

Olden  "  for  the  better  r^nlatlng  of 
the  Soboole  (1683),"  183. 

Orden  and  Bt^latiJons  (/M  altc  Bta- 
tntea),  186,  173,  183,  189. 

Oro^nt,  12,  40. 

Ottler,  Rev.  R.  L.,  344. 

Oxford,  UnlvBrai^  of,  21,  37,  38,  30, 
32, 39,  63. 
Canterbury  OolWe,  81. 
Cantarbmj  Soholan  (1G13),  63. 
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P»peT  CbMM,  333,  SOS. 
Full,  UnlTcmt;  of,  31. 
Puker,  ArofabiBhop  Matthew,  S9, 70, 7S, 

79,81,  SS,  Bl,  87,  68,  217. 
Puker  Kzhibition,  Ud7. 

„       Gift,  867. 
Punmatte,  Kiog-'t  Sidiool  of,  262,  27i, 

376. 
PMiy,  Dr.  Gdwvd,  Blihop  of  Dovei, 

321, 289,  210. 
Pmnj,  Dr.  Edwud,  BUbop  of  Qnituu, 

339. 
P»rry  IJbrvj,  ire  Libnr;. 
PftctoD  Letters,  The,  39,  ii. 
Pat«r,  Walter,  196,  20S,  348. 
Panl'i,  St.,  School,  Londoa,  21  (note), 

S8,  64,  124. 
pftfae  Smith,  Dean,  230. 
Feokham,  Arohbuhop,  35. 
Psnn;  BsadinKi,  223. 
PerformuioeB,  Drunatio,  tee  Plaja. 
PetioMioiu'  Hall,  el,  lOii. 
PiR^t,  Baptiit,  123. 
Pip«r,  Alioe,  61,  62,  70.  73. 
Plagne,  86,  M7,  102,  103,  127,  12S. 
Plant,  Hr.  JoMph,  223,  23H,  273. 
Plari  and  Kpeeobee,  79,  BO,  89,  1 19, 130, 

12S.  127,  1:'I3,  134,  189,  140,  MI,  142, 

143,  144,  1G7,  170. 
Flunbery,  The,  67,  SB. 
Plainer,  John,  23,  25. 
Pole,  Cardinal,  6H.  67,  94. 
Pollen,  ThotoM,  Uiher,  76. 
"  PoaiDK  of  ths  Parte,"  141. 
Povertj  Clawe  for  Soholare,  49,  50. 
Powers  of  Head-mMter  in  earl;  Uues, 

27,  28. 
Powenof  Head-tnaaterlaSxoonunnni- 

oattim,  24. 
PowTB,  Dean,  letter  from,  183. 
Franie,  Solioo),  G5.  56,  2C1. 
PrebendariM,  namoB  of  the  first,  47 

(note). 
Preoentor  as  Head  of  Common  Table,  52. 
PremiMfl  of  King's  Sohool,  tee  Bnild- 

Preeoott,  Stephen,  106. 

"  Preaident  for  a  Prinoo,"  81. 

Prisoian,  11,40. 

Prison  of  Dean  and  Chapter,  86,  166. 

Priuli,  Aloising,  67. 

Priies,  123,230. 

„      Bndowed,  366,  367. 
Probationer  King's  Soholus,  212. 
Prootor,  John,  66. 
Ptienlei  Ca^faiuiatiuitmUa,  141. 
PnritanB  In  Oanterbnrj,  107, 119,  130, 

136,  132. 


Queen's  Soholaia,  M,  92, 


Badle7  CoUeK^  iW- 

Baudolph,  Arohdeaoon,  340. 

KaTen,  Roger,   Head-master,  92;    Sa- 

mnel.  Usher,  93,  130. 
BawlinMQ,  B«y.  Canon  Qeo.,  216,  239. 
tUU,  HonsienrL.  L.,  196,  197. 
Eebellion,  The  Qreat,  47  (note  S). 
Sector  Boholarum,   Heftning   of,   23  ; 

Jurisdiction  of,  28. 
Oe^iater,  School,  176. 
RoTnell,  Bobert,  Head-master,  38. 
Reynolds,  Arohbp.  Walter,  29. 
Bifle  ShootinfT,  SIO. 
Bobaita,  Thomas,  120. 
Robert,  Master,  Head-master,  SO,  21. 
Robertwin,  Bar.  Canon  J.  C,  339. 
Robinson  Exhibition,  363. 
Roobeeter,  1 7,  34. 

„         King's  Sohool,  119. 
Roe,  W.  N.,  233. 
Rogers,  Bnfns,  Usher,  99. 
Boll  OsU,  117. 

Roll,  School  (1808—1908),  313—332. 
Romney  Harsh,  91. 
Base,  Robert  Usher,  SI. 

„      Kihlbition,  36B. 
Boat,  Dr.  Reinhold,  199. 
Rothsrham  Orammar  School,  119. 
Bonoh,  Minor  Canon,  339. 
Rowing,  306. 
Bojalty,  Tisite  of,  363. 
Boihe,  Anthooj,  Head-master,  76. 
ROBsal!,   Dr..   1S6,   191,  304,  214,  SIS, 

227  ;  Mr.  H.  W.,  219,  244. 
Bntlaod  Family,  73. 
Bylej,  Rot.  G.  C.  B.,  264. 


St.  Nioholaa,  Feast  of,  35. 

St.  Paul's  fiohool,  36. 

Saints'  Days,  64,  301,  322. 

Salisbory,  John  of,  )2,  40. 

Sanoroft,  Arohbiahop,  147. 

Sandwiah,      Hii     Riigez      Manwood'a 

School,  158. 
Sandys,  Colonel,  107. 
Saponiirea,  Goonoil  of,  9. 
Gararia's  Dinrn  Traetatn*  ThMingia, 

110. 
Saooders,  Head -master,  76. 
Sawbridge,  Aldeiman,  840. 
Sawkins,  Rev.  C,  341. 
Soholars,  Lists  of,  (1642)  62,  (1580)  90, 

(1608)  98,  (1669)  139,  (1706)  166. 
Sefaolacsbipi,  48,  88,  103, 104, 121,  123, 

153,  164,  164, 168,  18S,  193,  199,  200, 

204,  205 )  Dr.  HItehinaon'a  Beforms, 

312,313;  UniTersity,  226. 
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Seluila  Publiea,  meuilng  of,  9  (note). 
Sohool-Toom  BnildingB,  126,   164,  197, 

168,  203,  204. 
SeloDce,  NatBTftl,  218. 
Sdpio  AfrioanoB  tbe   Elder,  Life  of, 

167. 
Soott,  Sir  QUbert,  1S4  ;  Helrilla,  236. 
Sootne  Eriffena,  ]4. 
SeatiiMr  In  Cathednl,  54. 
Seoker,  Archbishop,  177. 
SeUing:,  Prior,  36,  46. 
Servloe,  Atteadanoe  at,    5i  ;    8«hool, 

238. 
BeTenoaks  Qramnuw  School,  21  (note 

2)- 
Sevell,  Dr.,  of  Badley,  216. 
Shawe,  John,  Head-maater,  76. 
Shepherd  Qift,  861. 
Sherborne  School,  266. 
Short,  Anthony,  Head'iuaater,  91. 
Shrewabary  School,  30. 
Sidabotham,   Rer.  J.   B.,  quoted,   175, 

176,  177,  179,  187. 
Siffebert  of  But  Anglla,  4. 
Sigismnud,  43. 

Site  of  £intr'a  School,  37,  S7,  68. 
Site  of  Eins'i  School  la  Suon  times, 

10. 
Six,  The  Sbt.  James,  176,  340, 
Smallpox,  101. 
Smith,  C>eorge,Head-niaiter.1B7;  John, 

HeMl-maiter,  166  ;  J.  H.,  247. 
Somner,  William,  6,  20,  37,  47  (note  2), 

57,100.  101,10a,  110,  112,338. 
Soathweil,  90. 
Southwell,  Sir  Bobeit,  66. 
Speech-dajB,  126, 129, 131, 132, 136,  ISO, 

194,  195,  21)4,  219. 
Speeoh-dar  rrcaoliem,  367,  36S. 
Spenser,  John,  Uuter  of  C.C.C,  Cam., 

100,  338. 
Sporta,  42,  »e3— 310. 

„      oa  Barham  Down*,  US,  119. 
8pi7,  Oanon,  204. 
Stafford,  Arahbi«hop  John,  34. 
Stanhope  Ezhfbitian,  369. 
Stanlej,  Dean  A.  P.,  201,  216. 

„         Prise,  366. 
Sbitntaa,  Kiag'n  School,  47,  48,  61,  62, 

64,  56,  103,  106,  131,  133,  148,  1«6, 

IBS,  182,  192,  202,  212,  214;   Latin 

Test,  346—362. 
Steward,  Chapter,  S8. 
Steward  of  Petioanon'a  Hall,  Aooonnt 

Book  of,  96. 
Stipends  of  ScholarHfaipa,  64,  122,  123. 
„        of  Uastera,  I9S. 
„        relative  decllQe   in  valne  of 
non-oapitttlar,  63. 
f!t0De,  John,  Chroniole  of,  S4,  96. 
Straw  Hats,  263. 
Btreatfeild  Prise,  366. 
Stronfr,  Dr.,  of  "  David   Copperfleld," 

186. 


Stndiea,  217,  236,  287. 

Bndbnrj,  Archbishop,  S3. 

Sldpieittt  Sevenu,  3. 

Sarplioes  of  King's  Scholara,  54,  202. 

SwimmiDg,  309. 

Syre,  John,  Head-maater,  33. 


Table,  Common,  61,  52, 96. 
Talbot,  Bobert,  Head-master,  172. 
TalliS'a  Servioe  to   be  tanght  to  the 

K.8.,  54  (note). 
Teaching,  101,113,  114,  115,  116,  117, 

122,  129,  ISO,  133,  134,  135,  136,  166, 

173,   179,   185,   193,    224,    236,    226, 

239. 
Tenison,  Arohbiohop,  1B4. 
Tenterden,  Lord,  176,  ISO. 
Tenteiden  i*ee  Abbott,  Charles),  90. 
Tennra  of  Scfaolarabipa,  49. 
Terry,  Thomas,  166. 
Tbeatrioals,  245  ;  kb  aUo  Speeeh-da;«. 
Theodore  of  Taraoa,  6, 9. 
Thomas,  Be*.  Canon  J.,  239. 
Thorpe  Exhibition,  363. 
Thrinff,  Edward,  216,  229. 
Thnrlow,  Lord.  174,  176,  178,  840. 
Tbynue,  Lord  Charles,  201. 
Tobias  of  Boohester,  5. 
Town  and  Qovn  "  Rows,"  27. 
Tradesoant,  John,  337. 
Trees  la  Qreen  Cunrt,  281. 
Trinity  CoUefre,  Cambridtce,  149. 
Trivivm,  11. 
Tnck-ihop,  SO,  279. 
TnckcT,  Tbe  Be*.  John,  Jnnr.,  178; 

Senr.,  17S. 
Tomer,  James,  160,  161, 162, 163,  164. 
"TntorSets,"  188. 
Twyne,  Brian,  63  (note  1),  71  ;  John, 

Head-master,21,44,e6,68,6U(i'tM;.); 

Thomas,  71. 


Udall,  Kioholas,  33,  70,  80. 
Ushers  148, 174,  364. 
Ushers'  lodging,  69,  99,  111,  112, 136. 
„       stipend,  74. 


Testnrer  of  Cathedral,   160,  161,  162, 


Visitation  by  Archbishop,  87, 123,  1 

166. 
VitaUauns,  Fop^  6  (note  1). 
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TiTta,  John  LewU,  61. 
Tokea,  John  Caliai  Eawx),  71. 
Toiuden,  Colonel  W.  J.,  313. 


Wkddlivton,  The  B«t.E.,  196,365,377. 

„  Gift,  HGl. 

Wtadj,  lt«r.  Staoey,  S75. 
WkIUm,  The  Rot.  Ueorge,  Heftd-mkater, 

1G2. 
WalmnfTliUD,  Bir  Fnnois,  81. 
Wmlter,  Muter,  SI. 
Wkltham,    Muter   Bolph    of,   He«d- 

mMter,  ZS. 
Warner,  Dr.,  Bitliop  of  Boohester,  108. 
WaWrton,  Biohkrd,  Head-mmeter,  34. 
Weill,  William,  Usher,  TG. 
WMthlll,  John,  Head-nuMer,  34. 
WartminBler  Abbe;,  103. 

„  School.  SH,  7C.  SO,  109, 124, 

139,  134,  1G3. 
Whitaker,  B.  W.,  Uiher,  190. 
Whitfield,  John,  lfi6. 
Whltgift,  Arohbiahop,  Letter  from,  93. 
WbHgreaTe,  Mr.,  94- 
WhittleMT,  Arohbiehop,  S3. 
Wild,  Rer.  HMifaall,  367. 

„      PriM,  567. 


Winchelaey,  Archbishop  Bobort  of,  S3, 

86,  833. 
Winoheitei  CoUege,  9  (npte  3),  17,  S6, 

168, 
Windaor,  St  George'i  Obpel,  81. 
WiDgfleld  HoBW,  264. 
Winirham,  178. 
Wolf,  B««inald,  64. 
Wood,  Anthonv,  66,  60,  66, 81,  89, 110. 
Woodhnll,  Hetu7,  31. 
WoroBBter,  IT. 
WottoD,  Dr.  NioboUs,  46,  62,  69,  Tl,  74, 

78,98. 
Wright,  Mr.  JoMph,  qnoted,  196. 
WTatt,  Bebellion  of  Bir  Thomu,  61, 66, 

73. 
WToIifte,  John,  31. 
Wyoombe  Oiammar  Sohool,  1.18. 
Wje  Grammar  School,  119,  123. 
Wjae,  William,  344. 


Tork,  The  iSee  of,  1,  6, 7. 

St.  Marr'a  Abfa^y,  10  (note  1). 

St.  Petor'^  1, 3,  7,  8, 10  (note  1),  IS. 


Landmi  HIMmII  Bb^m  Bid  OtoAn,  140  WudMr  BUmI^  «. 
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